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Oh, 
the little more, 
and how much 
it Is... 


HAT IS THIS ‘ PEAK’ ? To Londoners going to 

and from their work, it means the half hours 
in the morning and evening when the Underground 
is most congested and the buses, entangled in traffic, 
move slowly along with full loads of passengers. 

Custom apparently dictates that everyone who can 
shall work from 9 to 5.30. So 145,000 people flood 
into the Central Area of London by Underground 
between 8.45 and 9.15 a.m. ; 155,000 go out in the 

evening between 5.15 and 5.45 p.m. No less than 
89,000 crowd into the stations in a single quarter of 
an hour between 5.30 and 5.4§ - 5,000 of them into 
Oxford Circus alone. On the buses, 56,000 people 
are picked up in thirty minutes between 5.45 and 6.15. 

If enough employers and their staffs would move 
their starting and finishing times by only a quarter of 
an hour, all would ‘benefit immeasurably, because 
travel would be more comfortable. Excessive con- 
gestion would disappear from the stations and the 
trains ; the bus queues would dwindle. Can it be 
done ? London Transport believes it can. 

Those who have adopted staggered working 
hours have never regretted it. The Traffic Develop- 
ment Officer, London Transport, 55 Broadway, 
S.W.1, will be glad to advise anyone who is thinking 
of moving out of the peaks, for the problem grows 
more serious every month. Write to him, please. 


...the little 
less, and what 
worlds away! 
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Birlec and the barrier 


The embryo engineer or 
scientist, at the threshold 
of industry, will always find 
Birlec equipment and 
experience keeping pace 
with his expanding vision. 


Gas turbine blades, 
gearing and ducting ; 
airframe structural 
sections and sheets ; 
undercarriage wheels, 
tyres and brakes ; 

engine starting and 

flight control equipment ; 
altitude test chambers 
and wind tunnels — 

' all these depend, at 
some vital stage of 
production or development, 
on Birlec furnaces 

or adsorption driers. 


BIRLEC LIMITED 


Heat treatment furnaces, 


gas plants 


and moisture adsorbers 


An A.E.!. Company 


BIRMINGHAM 24 and London, Sheffield, Glasgow 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Johannesburg 
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Canada’s Newest Refinery 


Pianned and Built in Record Time 


Anticipating rapid changes in the marketing conditions 
of Western Canada the British American Oil Co. Ltd., 
decided early in 1957 that a new “grass roots” refinery 
would be required in the Vancouver area by the winter 
of 1958. A site was selected for the refinery at Port 
Moody, asuburb of Vancouver. A little over a year and 
a half is a short time to plan and execute a refinery 
project. The accomplishment of this unusual speed re- 
cord by the Kellogg organization is a testimony to both 
the Kellogg and the British American organizations. 


From the start of the early planning to the com- 
pletion of construction the co-operative spirit of the 
Kellogg and B/A engineers. pushed the job ahead of 


Right : Chart shows rapid construction pro- 

gress made on the Port Moody project. ws 
Below: Air view of new B/A Port Moody 

refinery, Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Process section, right, is subdivided into five 
areas: (1) Crude Unit, (2) Catalytic Re- 
former and Distillate Desulfurization Unit, 
(3) Utility Plant, (4) Orthoflow Fluid Cat 
Cracker, and (5) Alkylation Unit. 


schedule. Of course, B/A and Kellogg have worked 
together in the past. The decision to assign Kellogg 
this project was based mainly on past performance... 
this move in itself saved time and money normally 
spent preparing and analyzing engineering and con- 
struction proposals. 

The combination of co-operation, sound engineering 
and efficient construction have made the investment 
per barrel of capacity at the new B/A refinery at 
British Columbia relatively very low. The single out- 
standing factor thatcontributed totherapidcompletion 
of this project at an economic cost was the mutual 
respect between client and contractor. 
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The Sea 


AND BRITISH OXYGEN 


Britain builds ships which carry 
goods to all parts of the world. 
Equipment and gases supplied by 
the Industrial Division of British 
Oxygen help to build these 
ships. It is one of the ways British 
Oxygen works. 
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Systems 
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fully automatic adding- 
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This hydrogen plant built by The Power-Gas 
Group for Laporte Chemicals at Warrington 
illustrates how The Power-Gas Group under- 
takes the design and construction of the most 
advanced plants for the chemical industry. 


Ix other industries, too, The Power-Gas Group makes notable 
contributions. In nuclear energy, petroleum, iron-making, gas, and oils 
and fats the Group plays an important part in the planning and building of 
new plants for many large companies. BP, I.C.I., Distillers, Unilever, 

The Steel Company of Wales, to hame only a few, have all called upon the 
experience and resources of The Power-Gas Group. From initial conception 
to the final handing over of a producing unit The Power-Gas Group offers 

a comprehensive service that industry relies on more and more. 


THE POWER-GAS CORPORATION LIMITED 
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89 Victoria Street, een ae wer-Gas Corporation (Australasia) Pty Ltd., Victoria; Power-Gas Canada Ltd., Montreal; Power-Gas France 3.A.R.L., Paris (2°); 
S.W.l The Power-Gas Corporation Ltd bay. 
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C'yprus 


HE Cyprus agreement removes—it is hoped—a problem that had 
tragically been allowed to grow far beyond its proper size, turning 
allies into enemies and drawing Britain into a self-defeating policy 

of repression. How a classical colonial problem was allowed to get off 
the rails in this way, in the same decade in which British power was 
withdrawn relatively smoothly from vast areas of Asia and Africa, has 
been a puzzle. In the later stages Britain had become a helpless object 
of a train of events in which Greece and Turkey were making the running. 
Earlier, however, it was a British failure to see the problem of this 
Mediterranean island in real terms that set the chain of events moving. 


Sir Winston Churchill’s famous phrase that he had not become Prime 
Minister “to preside over the liquidation of the British Empire” has 
had a curious influence on British imperial policy since the war. It 
has not prevented his successors, or indeed Sir Winston himself when 
he returned to office, from presiding over the liquidation of the Empire, 
any more than Mr Macmillan’s stout defence of his predecessor’s actions 
in Egypt has prevented Mr Macmillan from systematically liquidating 
the Suez policy. It has, however, inhibited successive British govern- 
ments from recognising, even to themselves, just what it was that they 
were doing. Having withdrawn from India, they proceeded logically 
enough to liquidate the positions in Iraq, Jordan, Egypt and the Sudan, 
which in the days of the Indian Empire had been thought vital. The 
preoccupation with a network of strategic arrangements in the Middle 
East remained for a time, however, as dominant in British policy planning 
as if there had been no withdrawals at all. Cyprus was selected as the 
permanent British headquarters for the Middle East automatically, by 
the elimination of the other possible sites ; and the sense of insecurity, 
engendered by reverses elsewhere, produced an obstinate determination 
to hold on to sovereignty in the island. Only afterwards, when the 
Cypriots refused to allow this arbitrary choice to determine their political 
future, was it realised that Cyprus was an acute colonial problem itself. 
At-the same time, the preoccupation with the Middle East diverted atten- 
tion from the fact that Cyprus, a European island, was also a dormant 
international problem capable, once it erupted, of causing a deep division 
in the Atlantic alliance. 


It was not until July, 1956, nearly a year after the failure of the tripartite 
conference between Britain, Greece and Turkey, and four months after 
the deportation of Archbishop Makarios to the Seychelles, that Sir 
Anthony Eden, then prime minister, for the first time plainly acknow- 
ledged a Cypriot right to self-determination—which to the Greeks meant 
enosis, and to the Turks came to mean partition. But British defence 
thinking, combined with the increasingly obvious conflict between Greek 
and Turkish aspirations, prevented the Government from naming a day, 
however distant, when the principle would be put into practice ; and 





754 


this failure both frustrated the military pacification, and 
hamstrung the attempts of Lord Radcliffe and Sir Hugh 
Foot to get the island started along the path to self- 
government. By the time the British Government was 
ready to admit that sovereignty over the whole island, 
though a convenience, was not really a necessity, the 
antagonism between Greece and Turkey seemed to have 
barred the way to a peaceful transfer of power. 

It is the change in the Greek and Turkish attitude 
over the last two or three months that has loosened 
at last the log-jam of years. When the futility and 
danger of their mutual antagonism did strike home, the 
two countries moved with astonishing energy to find 
a compromise. The agreements that were contrived 
in Zurich and later in London (they are summarised 
on page 767) naturally demand sacrifices from all parties 
to the dispute—though the basic interests of each are 
safeguarded. Britain loses a possession which had 
become an encumbrance. The foothold of its defence 
forces in the eastern Mediterranean is reduced to the 
merest toehold ; but given British relinquishment of 
the island, the two base areas over which it is to retain 
sovereignty and the guaranteed defence facilities which 
it is to enjoy outside these areas, provide, on paper, a 
generous provision for this country’s defence needs. 
No theoretical ‘restriction is placed on the use of these 
defence facilities. In practice their effective use will 
no doubt need the tacit assent of the future government 
of Cyprus ; but, then, if the island had remained British, 
Cypriot hostility would have made it worse than useless 
as a base. 

Turkey, and the Turkish Cypriots, have sacrificed 
partition. But partition, in so far as it ever had any 
practical meaning, was a means to an end, not an end 
in itself. For Ankara it was a means of making sure 
that Cyprus, only forty miles from the Anatolian main- 
land, would not fall into hostile hands ; that end is 
now to be met by the presence of British, Turkish and 
Greek forces in Cyprus and by the treaty rights to be 
given to the three powers to intervene, either separately 
or collectively, to maintain the status quo. For the 
Turkish Cypriots, partition was a way of making sure 
that they enjoyed their rights as a minority without 
interference from, or persecution by, the Greek 
majority ; these rights have now been very fully taken 
care of in the draft constitution drawn up at Zurich. 


REECE and the Greek Cypriots make, it should be 

frankly admitted, the greatest contribution to the 
settlement. Greece has in effect repeated the decision 
that Venizelos took in 1924, to abandon policies of 
expansion and seek reconciliation with its neighbours. 
It loses the possibility of a new possession and the 
satisfaction of uniting the Greeks in Cyprus with their 
mother country. But it loses, too, what might have 
turned out to be not merely a grave responsibility, but 
a heavy burden. In return, it regains the friendship 
of Britain and Turkey ; it gains the right to maintain 
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troops in Cyprus and its special interest in the island 
is recognised ; above all, it has secured for the Greek 
Cypriots a future in which they will be able to run 
their own affairs and, with help from Athens, develop 
their “ Greekness ” as they will. 

Will this satisfy the Greek Cypriots ? Mr Karamanlis 
said at the end of the Lancaster House conference that 
the negotiators had tried to ensure that there should 
be no victor except the people of Cyprus themselves. 
It may take time for the Greek Cypriots to see it 
that way. Those who have been genuinely devoted to 
enosis are bound to be dismayed ; and no one takes 
kindly to having a cherished dream smashed for good. 
There are also practical objections from the Greek 
Cypriot point of view. There is the nature of the 
independence that the island is to get; freedom to 
remain exactly as they are may be considered something 
of a travesty. There is, too, the small part the Cypriots 
themselves have had in determining their future. Their 
representatives came to London, but only, in effect, to 
endorse an agreement already drawn up. There is to 
be no plebiscite. 


INALLY, the machinery of government that has been 

devised for the island is complex and ponderous with 
its checks and balances. It gives the Turkish minority 
a weightier voice and greater powers of interference 
than their numerical strength would justify ; the powers 
of the Turkish vice-president would seem to be very 
nearly as great as those of the Greek president. If 


Cyprus could be considered in isolation, the system of § 


government now proposed for it would be hard to 
justify ; but, given the complicated inheritance of 
political, racial and strategic problems, the carefully 
adjusted agreements and treaties hammered out in 
Zurich and London are probably the best that can be 
hoped for. Now the bare outline of the constitution 
agreed at Zurich has to be filled in by the joint commis- 
sion in Cyprus. 

To quote the unexpected authority of Arch- 
bishop Makarios himself, “It is the spirit in the 
hearts of men that counts most.” Without a very great 
deal of goodwill from both Greek and Turkish Cypriots 
an independent Cyprus has little more future than the 
dependent, discontented and divided Cyprus has had. 
And, besides goodwill, the new Cyprus will need pro- 
vision for its economic viability. Mr Macmillan’s 
announcement that the Government would consider 
sympathetically a Cypriot request to stay in the 
Commonwealth (with its economic advantages) is 4 


welcome sign that this fact is recognised here. A | 


prospect of peace, stability and economic revival can 
overcome the Greek Cypriots’ present doubts. Perhaps 
in time they may even generate more than neutral feel- 
ings towards the flag “of neutral colour and design” 
which, according to the terms of the Zurich agreement, 
is to be devised for the new Republic. ‘That is a problem 
for them to solve. For Britain; there can bé no going 
back on the Cyprus settlement. 
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Moscow Revisited 






Our special correspondent in the wake of Mr Macmillan and 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd describes the puzzling atmosphere of the visit 


s“ MILD wind from the west will blow over 
Moscow.” That was the official weather 
forecast of the Central Institute for Prognosis 

which Muscovites read in their newspapers at the begin- 
ning of this week. For a moment at least it seemed that 
Mao Tse-tung’s famous slogan about the east wind 
prevailing over the west wind was in abeyance. A 
beaming sun thawed out some of the detergent-white 
snow, unmarred by any industrial or coal smoke, that 
covers Moscow in winter. The muffled female figures 
who chip the ice off the city’s broader streets and 
squares had an unusually easy time. Mr Macmillan, 
some Muscovites remarked, seemed to have brought a 
sample of the milder climate of England with him in 
his Comet. And there were other auspicious symbols. 
It was announced that one item on the Prime Minister’s 
programme was a visit to a new atomic icebreaker ; and 
his stay in Russia began aptly enough with the nearest 
thing in Soviet life to his own Edwardian foible—a 
weekend withdrawal to one of Mr Khrushchev’s 
country estates. 

True, Moscow itself seemed meanwhile to be filling 
up with truckloads of stern faced soldiers, and heavily 
overcoated officers hurried about with preoccupied 
faces. But this was the eve of the annual Soviet Army 
and Navy Day ; and, on Monday evening, while the 
two Prime Ministers dined together at the British 
Embassy, immediately opposite the walls and onion 
domes of the Kremlin, much of this soldierly bustle 
was explained, when 20 salvoes of coloured fireworks 
rose into the sky with military precision. 

By the time they sat down to that night’s dinner, the 
ministers had already spent nearly two full days in both 
formal and informal talks, and Mr Macmillan was well 
on his way toward his goal of a conversational rather 
than a tourist visit. He had politely declined an invita- 
tion to go out shooting on Wednesday, saying that he 
would prefer to spend the day at another country house 
—the “dacha” which his hosts had allocated for his 
use during his stay, and which he had not yet had 
time to see—and following through with an invitation 
to Mr Khrushchev to come out and lunch there and 
linger for still another quiet chat. 

The west wind, it seemed, was still blowing gently 
but steadily. The tone of the conversations, in which 
topics of general international concern such as Germany 
had taken precedence over bilateral Anglo-Soviet 
affairs, was cordial but frank. Indeed, Mr Khrushchev 
went out of his way in his speech at the Embassy dinner 
to tell Mr Macmillan that “what we like is your 
frankness.” Admittedly, not all of the Soviet leader’s 
colleagues shared this appreciative point of view. Mr 
Macmillan had urbanely introduced into his set 


speeches some telling thrusts at his hosts’ habit of 
depicting to their peoples the Britain of Charles Dickens 
rather than that of the welfare state, and at the contrast 
between Britain’s transfer of sovereignty to its former 
possessions in Asia and Russia’s continued retention 
of its territories there ; and, when he regretted that 


_ he and Mr Selwyn Lloyd would not have time to visit 


Stalingrad, he remarked innocently that the parlia- 
mentary system compelled them to be available at home 
from time to time to be questioned by their colleagues. 
The Soviet press showed a marked and understandable 
tendency to bowdlerise these passages. 


b greene the Prime Minister proved to be even 
franker and less easily budged than the Soviet 
leader had expected. Both sides had hitherto main- 
tained a strict, and in the circumstances admirable, 
discretion about the details of what had passed between 
them. But on Tuesday Mr Khrushchev, for his part, 
revealed that he did not feel that he was making any 
progress. Having packed his guests safely off on an 
all-day trip to the atomic research centré at Dubna, 
90 miles outside Moscow, he summoned to the Kremlin 
a chosen band of the constituents who will, on Sunday, 
elect him to a seat in the Supreme Soviet of the Russian 
‘Federal Republic, and made a speech which, reprinted 
in full, filled about half a page in Wednesday’s Moscow 
newspapers. It was rumbustious stuff which drew 
repeated laughter as well as the normal applause ; and 
it included a forceful reassertion of familiar Soviet 
theses on international issues. 

This speech was immediately interpreted as an 
attempt to jostle Mr Macmillan into giving ground by 
making it clear that Mr Khrushchev was freshly and 
publicly committed to yielding none himself. A less 
imperturbable politician than the Prime Minister might 
well be expected either to change his views after this 
blunt warning or to take umbrage publicly—which 
would earn Mr Khrushchev a point in the contest to 
show oneself more willing than the other fellow. How- 
ever, the Soviet leader may not have taken full account 
of Mr Macmillan’s reputation for unflappability and 
masterly inaction, or of the likely effect on western and 
indeed on world opinion of the spectacle of the British 
Prime Minister being publicly rebuffed in the middle 
of his attempt to find common ground through personal 
contact in discreet privacy. But by the time Mr 
Macmillan and his host return from the provinces, there 
ought to have been time for reactions to show themselv 
and for their significance to sink in. 

For the 70 British, American and west European 
journalists who have been allowed to come to Russia 
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to cover the British visit, Mr Khrushchev’s speech and 
its implication fell like manna from heaven. “ For the 
third day running I have described the snow,” was 
how one of them expressed his feelings about the 
news value of the talks just before he heard of Mr 
Khrushchev’s electoral activity. The press corps has 
been corralled on the far side of the Moscow River in 
a brand new mid-nineteénth-century hotel, strongly 
reminiscent of Cold Comfort Farm in the. whimsical 
inconvenience of its layout, but fortunately better heated 
than the home of the Starkadders. The correspondents’ 
hopes rose on Tuesday night when they were able 
to rub shoulders almost too literally with Messrs 
Khrushchev, Mikoyan and Gromyko at a jam-packed 
British Embassy reception. But even then there was 
for once hardly anything of lapidary value in the Soviet 
leader’s party banter, except perhaps for the intriguing 
remark that he had not been out east. to look at his 
own “ virgin lands ” projects in Kazakhstan and Siberia 
for over two years. And Moscow in general maintained 
its reputation as a difficult place to get any background 
‘or orientation about the events of the day. 

Things are, however, considerably better now than 
they used to be for the visitor who does not have to 
try to follow the political story blow by blow—if he has 
enough of a smattering of Russian to get about on his 
own, use the telephone and make contact with the now 
numerous Muscovites in different walks of life who 
speak foreign languages passably and are prepared to 
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PROSPECTS OF PEACE? 


The assurance given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
q in the House of Commons last night, that arrangements 

have been made for the simultaneous evacuation of the 
Papal States by the forces of France and Austria with the 
consent of the Papal Government—and the promise afforded 
by the mission of our French Ambassador, Lord Cowley. . . . on 
@ pacific errand to the Court of Vienna—raise the best-founded 
hopes for the ultimate maintenance of peace in Europe, which 
we have been permitted for many weeks to entertain. Indeed, 
grave as the crisis no doubt is . . . we must keep well before our 
minds that if once the Papal States are honestly evacuated by 
both France and Austria without any reserved intention of 
returning be the immediate and internal consequences of their 
withdrawal good or bad, the European crisis is past—since there 
is no other point that can fairly be drawn into the international 
discussions, on which a question of peace or war could be 
supposed to hinge. As Lord Palmerston in his concise review of 
the state of Europe well observed, this is not a political crisis 
like that which usually precedes a great international quarrel, 
when the injured honour, dignity, and interests of one great 
nation seek to vindicate themselves by reprisals touching the 
honour and dignity of another great nation. . . . We must 
remember that neither the French nor the Austrian nation is 
identified with the Italian policy of its rulers. There is no fatal 
popular enthusiasm at work like that roused by a national 
insult. . . . If only the Emperor of France can be satisfied, the 
people he rules have never been in need of satisfaction. If only 
the Emperor of Austria thinks that he can retire with honour 
from the Papal States, the people of Austria are not likely to 
suggest any difficulty. 








go slowly and patiently through a conversation with a 
foreigner. At last there are adequate street maps of 
Moscow on sale ; and the bookshops are also doing 
good business with a small classified telephone directory, 
which does not list individuals but is of considerable 
help (its only really awkward omission is a list of 
embassies). With the help of modest aids like these, 
even the short-term visitor now has a chance of breaking 
out of the cosy circle of Intourist hotels for top people ; 
and the official shepherds themselves, although not 
altogether happy at being firmly directed off the well 
worn tracks, evidently feel less nervous than before 
about letting the visitor see the seamy side of the 
neighbourhood, as well as the many impressive features. 


N midwinter it is, of course, not physically easy to get 
into quick contact with the Muscovite in the street, 
eager though he often is to talk with visitors. Even for 
a fully acclimatised and fur-capped Russian it is a bit 
chilly to linger chatting in the open, and there is as yet 
little alternative ; even including the big hotels, there 
are still only 78 restaurants, cafés and snack bars in this 
city of five million people, and most of them are 
expensive. Shops would be obvious places in which to 
pursue the Prime Minister’s aim of “ meeting the 
people,” but they are apt to be packed with impatient 
customers who leave little elbow room. 

Even so, and allowing a full margin of error for first 
superficial impressions, casual conversation is revealing. 
In striking contrast to the tone of the press, intelligent 
and linguistically competent Muscovites give the 
impression that there is no popular head of steam 
behind Mr Khrushchev’s exercise in brinkmanship 
over Berlin. It is said that strong feelings about 
Germany remain at the back of all Russian minds, but 
most people do not actually show much anxiety about 
developments in Germany, or even any particular 
interest in talking about them. 

Prominent among the subjects that people do 
seem to want to talk about, once encouraged by hearing 
a well-meaning foreigner stumbling ludicrously through 
their language, is life and living standards in other 
countries and the tantalising thought of being able to 
go there and see for themselves. (There is incidentally 
a surprising amount of indifference about sputniks, 
although the sputnik is everywhere employed in pub- 
licity as a true symbol of Soviet prowess ; a new brand 
of filter-tip cigarettes in western style has appeared 
bearing the name and portrait of Laika.) The casually 
encountered Muscovite is filled with innocent pleasure 
on being told, apparently for the first time, about aspects 
of life which are now comparable in his country and in 
ours, and apt to need reassuring with cheering words 
when he learns about other aspects. He is not at all 
the braggart that his leaders and representatives make 
him out to be. Talking to him, one feels that the mild 
west wind may yet prevail over the cold eastern blasts 
that have come from Mr Khrushchev this week ; but 
it may take a long time. 
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How to Help Agriculture 


An article last week discussed how far there is 
a case for supporting agriculture in Britain. 
This article suggests how the system of 


giving support should be changed. 


HE cost of supporting British agriculture appears 
(from the latest vote on account) to be falling 
from around £300 million to perhaps {£260 

million a year. This is still a very large sum to expend 
on the 300,000 full-time farmers—between {800 and 
{£1,000 a head a year. Worse, however, is the fact that 
this money is being spent to keep most of British agri- 
culture ticking over ata very low level of prosperity, 
while doing relatively little to improve its competitive 
efficiency or long-term utility. 

The Economist has often been accused of seeing only 
the taxpayers’ side of the case. Let it therefore be 
reiterated here that one of the main complaints against 
present agricultural policies is that under them most 
individual farmers are anything but prosperous or 
economically secure. Today two-thirds of British 
farmers earn on the average something like a bus- 
driver’s wage, in return for longish hours of labour and 
for a sizeable input of working capital; and the 
“average” here disguises enormous variations not only 
between farms but also on the same farm in different 
years. Under the 1957 Agricultural Act farmers have 
in effect accepted that the taxpayer is bound to exact a 
progressive squeeze in their price guarantees. Although 
it will come only in limited and predictable doses, such 
a squeeze is bound to make a tough life tougher. This 
alone is a stiff prospect in a welfare state. 

Admittedly, many of the least efficient farmers would 
be much better off out of farming, and one of the proper 
(though often unspoken) objects of the 1957 policy is 
to push them out. But in practice strong family tradi- 
tions, a high average age, and a strong attachment to 
their land and locality render the farmers in question 
singularly immobile. Moreover, they have a workable 
alternative in the shape of cutting costs and risks to the 
bone, farming at a low but leisurely level, and living 
partly off their capital and land. Many farmers did this 
in the nineteen-thirties, and some are already doing it 
today. It is important to repeat that these possibilities 
do not concern just a few marginal farmers, but some 
two-thirds of the total number. Thus an unadulterated 
price squeeze may precipitate not merely a social prob- 
lem but also an economic and strategic hazard—for a 
widespread deterioration of the land’s capital and 
equipment is one thing which (as last week’s article 
argued) ought not to be allowed. It is therefore extra- 
ordinary that there is not wider general support among 
all political parties, among intelligent farmers as well 
as among intelligent laymen, for a complete overhaul 


of agricultural policy and a studied re-direction of 
government aid. 

The lines long which this reform should proceed 
are now surely fairly clear. The British system of farm 
support has one great advantage over the system pre- 
valent in most foreign countries: the burden of it is 
placed openly on taxpayers by means of subsidy pay- 
ments, not on consumers by means of protection against 
imports. But the system also has one great disadvantage: 
more than 95 per cent of the subsidies concerned are 
still unselective, and are paid out roughly in proportion 
to farmers’ output. The larger farmers get the lion’s 
share of the price subsidies, the fertiliser subsidies, the 
production grants, and even the capital improvement 
grants. This is wasteful (for larger farmers do not need 
all this assistance) and ineffective (for the smaller man’s 
subsidies just keep him going, but leave no margin for 
development or improvement). A much higher pro- 
portion of aid—say, a third—ought to be selective: 
that is, it ought to be specifically designed to improve 
the competitive position of the smaller and less fortunate 
farmers. 

To ladle out selective help admittedly involves all 
sorts of difficulties. Selective aid conjures up pictures of 
gross administrative paternalism, of rural suspicions, of 
favouritism and intrigue ; it also raises tricky economic 
problems of investment and land tenure. That is why 
the Government has so far—with its new small 
farmers’ scheme, announced last year—put only one 


. toe into the water. Yet there is no alternative to facing 


the difficulties, except that of giving up all serious ideas 
of reform. The rest of this article offers some sugges- 
tions for a new programme of agricultural assistance ; it 
will -begin by discussing the two forms of present aid 
which ought to be cut, and will then discuss three new 
forms of aid which it is suggested, ought to be initiated 
or extended. 


_ then, price guarantees should be continued, 
but they should be scaled down to conform to the 
notion of a “ floor,” rather than a “ ceiling,” price. They 
should underpin, not overtop, the market. Instead of 
costing £210 million a year (or 70 per cent of all agri- 
cultural aid), as they did in 1957-58, they should not 
cost more than about {100 million in a normal year. 
In addition, it is important that different commodities 
should be protected much more equally. Because 
general price supports are indiscriminate, and offer 
most money to the biggest farmers who have the biggest 
output, an attempt has gradually been made to introduce 
a social purpose into them by the back door: the most 
generous supports are accorded to those things that 
small farmers can produce most easily. The result is 
that eggs and pigs now run away with two-fifths of the 
price subsidies. This is completely the wrong way to 
support small farmers ; the aim of price guarantees 
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should be to encourage home farmers to grow those 
things that they can produce most economically. 

Two of the functions of the price guarantee system 
are to achieve a reasonable (but not a “ frozen ”) degree 
of price stability, and to give the home farmer some 
(but not excessive) protection against the competition 
of highly specialised—and sometimes also subsidised— 
overseas producers. The goal of stability does not 
require a high level of support. On the contrary, exces- 
sive subsidisation of particular products, which neces- 
sitates major Government switches in price “ emphasis,” 
is an enemy of stability, as farmers have been finding 
out. The goal of protection, on the other hand, inevit- 
ably entails a fluctuating level of support because 
import prices and the terms of trade are continually 
changing. This cannot be helped, and British taxpayers 
ought not to be alarmed at the unpredictability and 
occasional upward swings of the subsidy bill. But-the 
average bill over the last five years has represented a 
degree of protection far too high to carry permanently. 

The second form of unselective aid to agriculture at 
present consists of those direct subsidies which are made 
available to all farmers ; they cost some £75 million a 
year. These unselective subsidies should be cut, and 
confined to a few key purposes connected with capital 
improvement and the maintenance of soil fertility. 
Examples are drainage and water-supply, fertilisers and 
grassland improvement. Some of the money saved on 
the price guarantees and on these unselective direct sub- 
sidies could then be diverted to the three selective forms 
of aid discussed below. 


I" the first place, the present small farmers’ scheme 
should be converted into a much larger scheme for 
the improvement and rehabilitation of sub-economic 
units. The test of eligibility should continue to be the 
farm’s capacity to become (with assistance) fully 
economic in time, but “fully economic” should be 
defined more stringently. 

’ Much larger aid would then be available to each farm 
which qualifies, but a more careful plan for using this 
aid would also be required. In some cases a farm’s 
economic position could be improved mainly by chang- 
ing its pattern of production, but more often the choice 
lies between intensifying production on the present 
acreage or enlarging the farm’s total area. It is im- 
portant that these questions should be faced, and econo- 
mic advice brought to bear on them. The Government’s 
advisory service, which is to administer the present small 
farmers’. plan, is economically unqualified and has 
always fought shy of giving economic advice. Its quali- 
fications and attitudes need to be changed. The imple- 
mentation of a new “farm plan” might be helped if 
it were linked (as it is in many other countries) with 
the provision of cheap credit, as a partial alternative 
to grants. 

Before going in for intensified production on the same 
acreage, the farmer and his advisers should take careful 
account of the probable downward trends in the price of 
eggs, pigs, and milk on world markets. Unless the 
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farmer can expect to produce them profitably at lower 
prices than at present, he ought not to increase his 
dependence on these commodities. Often the best course 
for an individual farmer is to enlarge and re-organise 
his holding ; but aid should not be given where the 
effect is seriously to injure adjacent units. 


MORE comprehensive attack on the problems of 

small size and bad lay-out is therefore essential. 
This should be the second feature of any new plan for 
more selective aid to agriculture. One of the major 
drawbacks of British agriculture is the ownership (often 
by absentees or non-agriculturists) of small parcels of 
land. Nationalisation of the land as a means to re-organi- 
sation has had its advocates in the past. A better case 
could in fact be made for it than for many of the other 


nationalisation projects which the Labour party has 


thought up since ; but it is obviously not a likely starter 
at present. Instead, the state could lend its support to 
local co-operative organisations of farmers, formed to 
buy up land and re-allot farms. 

This is the sort of agricultural policy for which both 
the Labour and Liberal parties should be pressing. Any 
help to farmers’ co-operatives in this country would be 
a useful offset both to the class-conscious individualism 
of the ordinary farmer and to the monolithic grip of 
marketing monopolies. 


T HESE schemes of aid to both individuals and 
co-operatives would leave in the cold those farmers 
who are too small or too poor or too individualistic to 
participate in them. These people should not just be 
abandoned by the state, nor ought they to be abruptly 
dragooned out of farming if, knowing the hazards, they 
wish to remain. The third plank in a selective plan for 
agriculture should be designed to help them. The fairest 
and least offensive form of aid would be a “ marginal 
farm grant,” paid as of right to the occupier of any farm 
which failed to qualify for capital assistance. But it 
should be given only for a limited period—say ten years, 
or (in the case of farmers over 40) until their retire- 
ment or death. This would give fair notice to these 
farmers and their heirs of the choices before them. 

To summarise, the suggested policy is for a smaller 
total of support to agriculture, perhaps half in price 
support and half in direct subsidies. These subsidies 
would include three selective forms of aid : 

(1) An extended “ small farmer” scheme, pegged to an 

individual “ farm plan ” and economic advice ; 

(2) Aid to co-operatives for the acquisition of land and 
rationalisation of farming units ; and 

(3) Temporary and terminable aid to the bottom strata 

of farmers. 

These three measures between them would do a lot to 
make a tougher price policy acceptable to farmers, and 
to prevent such a policy having a deleterious effect upon 
the farmers’ function (discussed last week) as economic 
and strategic reservist. Is it really impossible for either 
of the two big political parties to re-orientate its think- 
ing along these lines ? 
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TOWARDS THE NINETEEN-SIXTIES—VI _ 
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The Tired Continent ? 


European economic recovery since the war has been one of the West’s few brilliant successes. 
How does the state of Europe’s political system compare with its economic health ? 


ENNED in a corner, a man may be tempted to gaze 
out of the window, turning his back on the room 
he is in. British opinion has never really digested 

the extent of the failure of the great powers to produce 
a European political settlement out of the ruins and 
exertions of the last war, or the dangers which that 
failure represents for Britain. Nor has it ever quite 
grasped the further, and avoidable, failure of Britain 
to seize the opportunity for leadership which the war 
put in British hands in what remained of free Europe 
in 1945. Thus the demise of the free'trade area 
project has come in London as a surprise, even a shock 
—though an imperfectly apprehended one, like the 
other disagreeable surprises that the postwar history 
of Europe has brought. The clamour of these facts is 
drowned in talk of far-flung overseas interests; or 
forgotten in pursuit of a mirage of a world-wide British 
system of power that is somehow to survive the dis- 
solution of the Empire. 

Mr Archibald MacLeish, in a lecture on Poetry and 
Fournalism at’ Minneapolis last October, complained of 
the divorce between knowing and feeling in the well- 
informed western public of today. The present genera- 
tion was provided with more facts than any previous 
generation, but 

we seem to be less and less capable of receiving the facts 

into our imaginations where they may come alive with 

feeling. 

These remarks apply exactly to the British relationship 
with Continental Europe since the war. At the end of a 
half-century in which this country has fought two wars 
to the death to prevent a hostile power getting the upper 
hand on the Continent, it is hardly necessary to set out 
to prove that a stable and friendly Europe is a vital 
British interest. As Mr Maudling told the House of 
Commons on February 12th, in explaining why Britain 
did not choose to join the European common market, 
Britain is part of Europe “ by tradition, strategic inter- 
est, culture, and everything else.” All the same, he 
added a few minutes later, the sentiment in Britain for 
European unity and co-operation is “rather a tender 
plant,” which could “wither and die back” if this 
country suffered another rebuff. 

The fact is, however, that a stable and friendly 
Europe of the dimensions which it was possible for an 
optimist to conceive of in 1900 is by now inconceivably 
far out of reach. Each of the two great European wars, 
though “ won ” by the western side, left the frontier of 
western influence in Europe several hundred miles 
further to the west than it had been before. In con- 

sequence, the term “central Europe” has almost 


disappeared from the European vocabulary. In 
ordinary language there is now only a “ western” and 
“ eastern Europe,” and of these two, only what is called 
western Europe is habitually regarded in the West as 
European at all. As the boundaries of free Europe have 
shrunk, western minds have been closed about what 
Europe geographically and historically consists of. The 
vision, or the recollection, of the large Europe that 
existed fifty years ago is left as a monopoly to the 
(fortunately few) advocates of reconquest. The rest of 
us have quickly got used to the idea of a very little 
Europe indeed. 


E's this rump Europe that remains is regarded in 
Britain with a political and economic detachment 
which is hard to reconcile with the completeness of the 
British strategic involvement on the Continent. Britain 
continues to keep an army in north-west Germany, with 
its most advanced outpost in Berlin, as a tangible pledge 
of readiness to fight a third European war to stop any 
further nibbling at the West’s frontier in central Europe. 
The promise to keep this army on the Continent for 
fifty years was made without inquiring whether there 
was any public support for it, in the autumn of 1954, 
when the wheels of western diplomacy needed greasing 
after the breakdown of the European Defence Com- 
munity project. By the side of that promise, the com- 
mitments contained in the Treaty of Rome do not look 
revolutionary ; but they have been declined because 
“ there is no public support.” : 

To accuse the leaders of continental western Europe 
in the same period of the same equivocation towards 
unity and co-operation would not be quite fair. What 
has been surprising about them is that they moved as 
fast as they did. They have, however, shown a similar 
ability to shut out unacceptable facts from the imagina- 
tion—so that the lost parts of Europe are written off or 
forgotten, while policy confines itself to the organisation, 
in the tightest possible framework, of the main body of 
what remains. At first glance this concentration on the 
possible looks like realism. But, unfortunately, some of 
the facts that are put aside have too direct a relevance to 
be disregarded safely. Most obvious of these is the 
anomalous and isolated position of west Berlin. There 
are, however, others. 

If Europe is to be organised into an eastern and a 
western economic block, each with its monochrome 
political and military complexion, how much thought 
has been given to the position of the neutrals : Finland, 

Sweden, Switzerland, and Austria ? Or how much to 
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the dilemma of the poorer countries of southern Europe, 
some of them politically unable to fit into the prevailing 
categories, but equally unable to afford to be squeezed 
between two powerful trading systems. Partial technical 
solutions to some of these problems can probably be 
found, but they cannot remove the basic dilemma of a 
divided continent. Perhaps most dangerous of all the 
undigested facts, in the long run, to the fabricated unity 
of. rump Europe, is the unresolved German question 
itself : the fact that the German member of the com- 
munity of the Six is not all Germany, but only two- 
thirds of the reduced area, and three-quarters of the 
population, left to Germany at the end of the war. 
Historically minded champions of Little Europe will 
argue, just as historically minded communists do in 
Dresden or Prague, that Germany has been divided so 
often and for so long in the past that there is no real 
reason why it should not get used to being divided again. 
The concept of a single German state was, however, 
established and consolidated between 1866 and 1945, 
and it is blind to suppose that the Germans are going to 


“~pive it up if they can help it. 


J ; 

re point to the parts of Europe that are left out is 

not to carp at the new European Community ; it is 
to raise an essential question which needs to be remem- 
bered, since in all probability it will, in one form or 
another, occupy the European statesmen for many years 
to come. Throughout the work of construction which 
has brought “ Little Europe” to visible shape, it has 
been a principle of the architects that what they are 
creating is not merely a western continental block, it is 
a European union ; they have said again and again, and 
have anchored the principle in the treaty, that the other 
European nations can, and sooner or later will, join. 
There are a few cases where this aim can be actively 
pursued without pursuing a direct conflict with Russia. 
Britain, Spain, Portugal and Denmark are such cases ; 
but they are few. With those exceptions, expansion will 
mean either the winning over of neutrals or the active 
erosion of the Soviet system itself. 

Most of the Six have good reasons for not wanting to 
court more active Soviet hostility than they have experi- 
enced already. France, in particular, since the return to 
power of General de Gaulle, sees the Community as a 
new block led by France and relatively independent of 
American guidance. The concept of a French-led block 
not only permits, it probably requires, Germany to 
remain divided. But if, in order to avoid external con- 
flicts and pursue their own consolidation as an indepen- 
dent block, the Six have to give up any claim to a 


universal European character—and if they even have 


to accept as permanent the national division of one of 
their members—then their own cohesion is going to be 
subjected to obvious strain. 

These are uncertain calculations. All that can be 
noted with certainty is that the dominant political com- 
‘bination in the free part of Europe today is the under- 
standing between General de Gaulle and Dr Adenauer 
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which is coming to be known as the Paris-Bonn axis ; 
that General de Gaulle’s idea of the future of western 
Europe diverges markedly from Dr Adenauer’s ; and 
that both men’s ideas diverge in important ways from 
the existing facts of international life. 

It is a matter for speculation how far, if at all, these 
sources of future trouble might have been avoided if the 
movement for. European union had taken a different 
direction, with a somewhat looser basic concept permit- 
ting a larger membership in a system that might have 
been a shade less directly related to the cold war. Some 
such result might, just conceivably, have followed if 
the leadership in European union had come from 
London instead of, as it did, from the Christian Demo- 
cratic triumvirate Adenauer-Schuman-De Gasperi. 
There can be no certainty of it. Ten years ago, Moscow 
showed a hostility just as implacable to the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation as it shows 
now to the European Economic Community. The 
Russians were never able to disrupt OEEC, though they 
were naturally able to prevent countries under Soviet 
influence from joining it. 

On the face of it, their ability to disrupt the Six is 
much greater—if and when they choose to play the 
card of German reunification ; but this is a card they 
cannot play without exposing their own eastern 
European system, too, to serious strain. Their present 
challenge to the western position in Berlin looks like 
a dangerous gambit, to them as well as to the West : for 
on the one hand, they cannot expect to win all that they 
are asking there without war ; but, on the other, an east- 
west compromise over Berlin, if it does anything more 
than preserve the status quo, implies a change in the 
state of Germany and therefore a change of some kind 
in the eastern and the western European blocks. So 
far, in all German questions since 1945, the Russians 
have always preferred continued stalemate to any com- 
promise involving change. But this may not always be 
so. When Mr Macmillan chooses to visit Moscow in 
circumstances that obviously oblige him to discuss 
Berlin with Mr Khrushchev, it is very natural that a 
rustle of uneasiness should run through the westem 
European capitals ; they are all likely to be affected by 
what happens in Berlin. Dr Adenauer’s visit to General 
de Gaulle next week has to be seen in this context. 


=. fragility of Europe’s political arrangements 
stands out all the more sharply against Europe’s 
economic vitality and resilience. M. Jean Monnet, in a 
recent interview on the position and prospects of the 
Six, was able to claim that the European Community 
was the region of the free world that had shown the 
most rapid rate of economic growth in the past ten 
years: an increase of 97 per cent in industrial output 
between 1949 and 1958, compared with 29 per cent in 
Britain and 39 per cent in the United States. This meant 
an expansion in the six countries equivalent to that of 
the previous century and a half put together. No doubt 
this picture of M. Monnet’s is to some extent falsified 
by the existence in 1948 of a large reservoir of unused 
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German industrial capacity. However, the pace of 
German re-expansion, the modernisation of large 
sectors of the French economy, and the appearance of 
first-class modern industry on a large scale in north 
Italy have exceeded any reasonable expectations, and 
now form the basis for the expansionism which marks 
the common market’s view of the future. M. Monnet 
anticipated a further doubling of the community’s 
industrial production in the next 15 years. 

This spectacle of economic virility in what is 
supposed to be the tired continent is not confined to 
the common market ; indeed it is not confined to 
western Europe ; several of the countries of eastern 
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Europe are now achieving a rapid industrial expansion, 
whether because of or-in spite of the efforts of their 
communist planners. Europe has reinstated itself as an 
industrial power-house, an economic pacemaker, and a 
centre of formation of capital—and, therefore, as an 
essential element in the calculations of the world’s 
under-developed countries seeking the means of 
improvement. These facts might be expected to make 
Europe politically influential, but it is not clear that they 
will ; partly its division, partly its familiar and fatal 
disposition to form its schemes without enough regard 
to the existing facts, may keep Europe for a time yet 
an object, not a maker, of events. 
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Flare-up in Central Africa 


HE Nyasaland cauldron at last boiled over this week. 

After watching it seethe for a few days, seeing labour 
trouble break out at Kariba, and hearing of renewed 
rioting in the Congo and an outbreak in Somalia, the 
Southern Rhodesian government suddenly declared a state 
of emergency in its territory, which has boasted of the quiet 
and moderation of its African population for fifty years. 
The proscribing of the African Congress parties, and jail- 
ing of their leaders, suggests either that the premier, Sir 
Edgar Whitehead, has got wind of a new uprush of African 
violence, or that Southern Rhodesia’s nerves are badly 
shaken. 

In Nyasaland, where so far no emergency has been 
declared, a week ‘of rioting has driven the governor to ask 
Sir Roy Welensky to send in federal troops. This- rioting 
will be put down to Dr Banda’s increasingly perfervid 
speeches against federation ; but passions have been rising 
dangerously for a long time, and a contagious excitement 
is sweeping Africa. When Dr Banda first returned to 
Nyasaland to lead the Nyasaland Congress six months ago 
he showed momentary signs of wanting to temporise, but 
he was swept away by the pace set by the secessionist 
Congress leadership which received him as < messiah. 
His own temperament ill-fitted him to keep his feet or 
his head ; his egotism surprised even Africans at Accra 
last December. 

The riots, and the vigorous reaction to.them by Sir Edgar 
Whitehead and Sir Roy Welensky (who has called up his 
territorials), confront the Central African Federation with a 
new situation at a critical moment. A general election in 
Northern Rhodesia is pending, and Africans are being urged 
to heed the advice of moderate leaders, go to the polls and 
work the new constitution ; while the Minister of State for 
the Colonies, Lord Perth, planned to go out to discuss a 
new territorial constitution for Nyasaland. The cancellation 
of this trip, and the action of Sir Roy and Sir Edgar 
may be seen by Africans as further proof that ultimate 
power in the Federation lies with. the white settlers 
and in Salisbury, not in London. These events come at a 
time when Sir Roy has not yet taken an African into his 


government, and before he has made a single liberal gesture 
towards the Africans of either Nyasaland or Northern 
Rhodesia. On the other hand, the white settlers have 
applauded his prompt action, and the right-wing Dominion 
party opposition has promised full aid. All this must make 
Sir Roy look too much like the white baas ruthlessly 
enforcing baaskap throughout the Federation; and the 
rush of settler support may be as bad for him as adulation 
is for African leaders like Dr Banda. 

These events hardly set the stage for growing racial 
‘partnership in the year that is left before the London 
conference on the Federation’s constitution and future. They 
are as disastrous for Sir Roy as for everyone else, black or 
white ; and it is unfortunate that the opportunity to discuss 
means of saving a deteriorating situation with Lord Perth 
has been deferred. Mr Lennox-Boyd will have to take a 
hand himself. 


Bongo in the Congo 


OLITICAL tribalism set off the latest spasm of rioting 
P at Brazzaville, the chief town and provisional seat of 
government of the new Congo Republic, last week. It was 
at Brazzaville that General de Gaulle twice proclaimed a 
glowing future for France’s African peoples, but by the 
end of last week’s forays the city counted 200 dead, besides 
bodies committed to the Congo river, hundreds injured, 
and the leader of Congo’s parliamentary opposition, 
M. Jacques Opangault, arrested for inciting his trusties to 
sedition, rebellion and pillage. It was an exclusively 
Congolese grudge fight ; Brazzaville’s white community was 
not involved. 

French Congo has two leaders and two capitals. The 
present prime minister, the Abbé Youlou—whose bishop 
forbade him to take office—ousted M. Opangault from the 
premiership last November 28th by one vote in the terri- 
torial Assembly at the official capital of Pointe Noire. But 
this was in enemy country. No sooner was the vote taken 
than the Abbé and his friends, the Democratic Union for 
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the Development of African Interests, promptly moved the 
government to Brazzaville, their own stronghold. M. 
Opangault and his African Socialist Movement have been 
boycotting the Assembly’s meetings in protest. But 
Brazzaville has its community of M. Opangault’s Mbochi 
tribe, and it was between the Mbochis and the Balalis, the 
Abbé’s supporters, that last week’s feuding came to a head. 
Now, while Brazzaville’s new hospital is filled with the 
wounded, the Mbochis have been reported making their way 
back te their tribal country in the north, some of them 
crossing the river into the Belgian Congo to escape Balali 
attacks. Doubtless they are waiting for the next round— 
by which they do not mean the now-promised but still 
indefinite elections. 

The affair could cost the Congo’s 700,000 inhabitants dear. 
The one hope they have of industrial prosperity rests on 
the development of the Kouilou barrage at an_ estimated 
cost of 80 milliard francs. Although there have been hopes 
that money might be diverted to the Congo from French 
projects originally intended for Guinea, the new evidence 
of Congo’s restiveness is likely to deter investment. 


DEFENCE—FIRST HALF 


Filling in the Blanks 


R SANDYS will wind up the debate on the defence white 
M paper after this issue of The Economist has gone to 
press ; whether the debate can be judged useful or not will 
largely depend on how frankly he answers the questions that 
have been put to him as the result of his opening speech. It 
was a good speech ; it filled in some of the blanks in the 
white paper ; and it showed that Mr Sandys, notwithstand- 
ing his own disingenuous assertions to the contrary, is 
still revising the defence policy he first outlined in 1957. 
But he still faces questions on his policy’s inconsistencies. 
First, on the size of the forces’ manpower. Mr Sandys 
has wisely stopped saying that the volunteer Army of 
180,000 which he will now recruit is really the 165,000 
which he first said was all that Britain needed. He was 
able triumphantly to confirm that nobody born after 
September 30, 1939, will need to register for national 
service ; the Army is satisfied that it can fill the gap up 
to 1962 by relying on men who got deferments earlier. 
The Labour party saw the political point, and rushed in 
rather absurdly to try to snitch the credit; no MP, not 
even Mr Head, dared to make the point that conscription 
should even now not be abolished; but merely left 
_in suspense, for nobody knows how many men we might 
need sometime in the future. Mr Sandys is now saying 
Britain can manage with so small an army because it would 
never have to fight any save the tiniest of limited wars 
without allies. But that does not prove that those allies in 
the remaining eventualities will be happy with such small 
British conventional forces—on land, sea or air. 

Secondly, on the deterrent. The Opposition was right 
to press Mr Sandys to explain why, if Britain now appar- 
ently does not need conventional forces for independent 
action, it still needs an independent nuclear deterrent. In 
his references to Thor, Mr Sandys made clear the store he 
set by Blue Streak because it will be all-British, and thus 
a replacement of the all-British V-bombers. There may be 
an. argument for such independence, but Mr Sandys did 
not make it. On the other hand, Mr Grimond failed to 
carry conviction for the Liberal alternative—the Liberals 
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argue that, while Britain does not need its own strategic 
nuclear deterrent, it must have its own tactical one. The 
real motives for investing in Blue Streak are far from being 
probed. They need to be. So does the rocket’s cost. Mr 
Sandys always used to say that Britain got an independent 
deterrent cheaply betause it had to have V-bombers for 
the conventional role anyway ; now we are to have both 
rockets and planes. Is Mr Sandys still saying that this is 
cheap, and that the conventional forces will not suffer 
thereby? He should be pressed to be much more explicit 
on these, as on several other, questions of basic priorities, 


FAROE ISLANDS 
Six-Mile Limit 


7 . six-and-six formula whereby Britain and Denmark 
have temporarily settled the Faroese fishing dispute is 
worth trying elsewhere. The Faroe islanders are to extend 
their protection limits to 12 miles, but British trawlers, 
which are recognised as having “ historic rights ” in Faroese 
waters, will be able to fish up to a six-mile limit, except in 
three areas where line fishing alone will be allowed within 
agreed dates. The settlement will stay in force “ pending 
a solution of the general problem of fishery limits,” which 
may or may not spring from a second conference on the 
law of the sea next year. If no general agreement is reached, 
the Faroe settlement can be denounced after three years. 

The present compromise is not exactly clear-cut, and the 
Faroese seem to have gained more than the British trawler- 
men have been able to save. But the days of simple, 
universal laws on fishery limits look like being over. It may 
be better to try for local arrangements which reflect the 
particular claims of Grimsby’s and Aberdeen’s historic right 
against Faroese or Icelandic self-interest, as this agreement 
has done. The Faroese have been protected from the 
trawler concentrations which they have feared since. the 
Icelanders declared their 12-mile limit in September. The 
British middle-distance fleet has at least limited the damage 
to itself. Although the president of the British Trawlers 
Federation, Sir Farndale Phillips, says the agreement fills 
him with misgiving, he has sensibly bitten on the bullet and 
acknowledged the basic point that both sides “ have been 
able to sit round a table, discuss problems dispassionately, 
and reach agreement.” This is really much better than 
calling up the Navy. 

The British terms for the Faroese have probably erred 
on the side of generosity for the simple reason that the 
agreement is now meant to leave the Icelanders out on their 
own. It was originally hoped to get the Faroese settlement 
in the bag before the Icelandic ultimatum expired in 
September. Yet if as good an offer had been made to 
Iceland last summer, the Royal Navy might not have been 
forced to spend the winter playing the fool off the bleak 
Icelandic coast. Now the Icelanders say it is not enough. 


EUROPEAN COAL 


Labour Truce in Belgium 


TRUCE has been reached in the mining dispute in the 
Borinage. The 100,000 strikers, who came out on 
strike last week in protest against the closure of uneconomic 
pits, are returning to work. In return the Belgian govern- 
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ment, with aid from the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, is to make greater efforts to find new jobs for the 
dismissed men and develop new industries in the area. 

The High Authority at Luxemburg can feel some satis- 
faction with this result. The closure of pits, so long over- 
due, and which recession has precipitated, is to go on. 
And the Belgian government does seem to have been 
brought to a realisation that it faces, in the Borinage, not 
merely a local mining issue, but the broader problem 
of giving the whole region a new economic raison d’étre. 

The High Authority has suffered one qualified defeat. 
At Belgium’s request it has agreed to consult the other 
five member governments to discover whether they want 





a “state of manifest crisis” to be declared, which would . 


permit the imposition of production quotas on mines in 
the community. That might well be a retrograde step, 
slowing down the inevitable process of reorganisation in the 
mines of Europe. Here much will depend on the reaction 
of the German government. Professor Erhard has hitherto 
opposed such restrictive measures ; but he has had to eat 
so many words already about coal policy that it would 
not be surprising if he had to swallow this principle, too. If 
the reports are true that he is to be kicked upstairs to the 
west German presidency—as successor to President Heuss 
—the conduct of German economic policy may well fall into 
the hands of Herr Etzel. The able minister of finance is 
a man close to Dr Adenauer’s European’ ideas and, unlike 
Dr Erhard, little disposed to allow general economic prin- 
ciples to bring him into conflict with Ruhr industrial 
interests. 


TELEVISION 


Regulate the Breaks? 


EN Mr Mayhew introduced his bill on Tuesday to 
\¢ regulate more sternly the amount and timing of 
advertising on television, he said that the present relative 
freedom to place advertisements was “a source of great 
joy and profit to the programme contractors,” and a main 
cause of the “almost indecently high” profits they are 
making. Anybody who favours this bill should make clear 
on which of two grounds he is supporting it. 

Is Mr Mayhew saying that the gross revenue earned by 
television is already “indecently high”? That is an 
opinion held by some culturally-minded people who wish 
that television had never been invented, and it attracts 
vociferous support from those newspapers that made a 
mistake by not taking shares in the programme companies 
at the outset. But it is‘an opinion that seems very difficult 
to sustain by reference to market demand. Here is this 
medium which could bring to the millions entertainment 


events that otherwise only the thousands could see ; and it 


is still not getting (or at any rate not spending) sufficient 
money to televise all the (e.g.) professional sporting 
events, reasonably modern films and West End theatre pro- 
ductions that the mass audience would undoubtedly like. No 
doubt the companies could get more of these even now if 
they bid higher and spent more of their “ indecently high ” 
profits on their programmes ; but the way to force them 
to do so is surely by introducing more competition into 
the air (to some extent this process is already in train), not 

by imposing rigid parliamentary controls on the money 
that they can earn. If every other developing industry in 
the past century had had a parliamentary chopper brought 
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down upon its gross revenue during its first pioneer boom, 
industrial growth would have been crippled and stunted. 

The second ground on which one could support Mr 
Mayhew’s bill is by the argument that advertisements are 
the wrong way in which to finance television’s continuing 
growth. Once again, this is a view with respectable support 
from people who believe that advertising pollutes all enter- 
tainment and exposition which it finances ; and, once again, 
Mr Mayhew can expect to draw loud cheers from those 
newspapers that have been losing advertisement revenue to 
the screen. But some of the possible alternative means of 
financing television (such as pay-in-the-slot-as-you-view) are 
not yet technically convenient, and others (such 1s a hefty 
increase in licence fees) do not seem to be specifically 
advocated by Mr Mayhew and his supporters. On the 
simple “ damn-this-profit-making ” arguments as he pre- 
sented them on Tuesday, his bill does not deserve to pass 
its second reading next week. 


STRIKES 


Motor Mischief 


OME 20,000 men have been put out of work in the past 
S week by three strikes, two of them cases in which local 
shop stewards wanted to get particular fellow-workers 
sacked and the other a case in which they wanted to 
ensure that a clerk. was not sacked. The first two cases, 
both of them the usual sort of closed shop disputes, are a 
disgrace to the trade union movement. At the Nuffield 
Metal Products works at Birmingham last week, 2,000 men 
were brought out at a snap of the finger because a shop 
steward said that two lavatory attendants, a gardener and 
two other workers ought to belong to the Transport and 


General Workers’ Union ; fortunately the mass of the 


workers had the sense to go back to work the next day when 
they had read in the papers what they were supposed to be 
striking about. 

At the Ford works at Dagenham this week the shop 
stewards had prepared their ground more carefully, and 
struck on a narrower front. After some false starts in other 
departments, a row had been brewed between 250 mili- 
tant men in the car door assembly department of the 
factory (in which the local convener of shop stewards works) 
and a workmate who had stopped paying dues to the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, allegedly because he did 
not like the sort of trade unionism he saw about him in the 
factory. The shop stewards gave a fortnight’s notice to 
the management that they would not work with this man, 
and the car door men struck when this ultimatum expired 
on Monday ; the whole assembly line was thereby success- 
fully stopped, and 7,000 other workers laid off in 
consequence. 

This Dagenham dispute is only the latest and largest 
of a small series of wildcat strikes across the motor industry 
in the last few weeks ; it does not require any great detective 
ability to deduce that some consultative group of shop 
stewards in the different areas must be organising them. 
What is more surprising is that the central bodies of the 
unions have been so slow to react to this challenge to their 
own authority. Throughout most of the fortnight while 
the door assemblers’ ultimatum was running out, the central 
authorities of the AEU adopted the extriordinary attitude 
that they could not organise talks at Dagenham because 
they had not been informed by the workers (as distinct from 
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the management and the newspapers) that a dispute 
existed. Once the strike had started they issued a wordy 
statement expatiating on the “worthlessness of the non- 
unionist involved,” but added that “having regard to 
the fact that the . . . dispute . . . has resulted in thousands 
of trade unionists being suspended without pay, we instruct 
those in dispute to resume work immediately.” The shop 
stewards’ present tactics are familiar; they will try to 
prevent the men from obeying this instruction for a few 
more days if possible, and then to go back to work, 
triumphantly announcing that they have “ won ” some con- 
cession (such as a discussion with the management about 
the placing of the non-unionist concerned) which they could 
have had weeks ago anyway. 


Steel Muddle 


Y contrast with the motor stoppages, the serious strike 
B which stopped production at the Steel Company of 
Wales works at Port Talbot last weekend at least had the 
virtue that the strikers were trying to save a mate’s job 
rather than trying to victimise him. By contrast with them 
too, there may have been more muddle than mischief 
behind the Port Talbot affair. It seems that three weeks 
ago an allocation clerk in the electrical communications 
office made the last of an allegedly consistently inefficient 
series of mistakes, and was told by the indignant engineer 
in charge of his department to take a week’s notice. In fact 
dismissals at the plant can take place only after a formal 
hearing at which a union representative can be present ; 
there was a background of past animosity between the 
unpaid union officials in the works (who were perturbed at 
the mode of the clerk’s dismissal) and the union’s paid 
divisional organiser (who was telling them not to be silly) ; 
when, after formal hearings, it became apparent that the 
company still intended to dismiss the man, the matter had 
become one of face for various subordinate people on both 
sides. The local unpaid union leaders started the strike 
while the divisional organiser was up in London. 

The 13,000 workers in the plant obeyed this call, but 
without great enthusiasm, as many of them are earning 
over £1,000 a year and carry heavy hire purchase commit- 
ments. On Tuesday, after the divisional organiser had 
returned to Port Talbot, the strike was called off uncon- 
ditionally, with each side of the union organisation blaming 
the other for an unnecessary stoppage. The strike does not 
therefore necessarily imply that there is suddenly a mount- 
ing danger of more industrial trouble among the hitherto 
peaceable steel-workers ; indeed the speed at which the 
strike was settled rather implies the opposite. Even on the 
most charitable interpretation, however, it was a ridiculously 
expensive matter of face that launched a stoppage that cost 
the company and the country some 35,000 tons of steel and 
the men nearly £100,000 worth of wages. 


BALKAN PACT 


False Hopes 


n August 9, 1954, the Foreign Ministers of Jugoslavia, 
O Greece and Turkey signed a treaty of alliance, 
political co-operation and mutual assistance—the Balkan 
Pact.: Already during the long preliminary negotiations 
some of the obstacles to the alliance became obvious: much 
time was spent on the discussion of the relations between 
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the Balkan pact countries and Nato. In the final text of 
the treaty, Jugoslavia’s commitments, in case Greece or 
Turkey became involved in a conflict through their obliga- 
tions to other Nato countries, were limited to mutual con- 
sultations. Nevertheless, the conclusion of the Balkan pact 
was generally interpreted, at the time, as a closer association 
of Jugoslavia with western defence arrangements. Although 
the treaty was hopefully forecast to run for “ at least twenty 
years,” it has played a negligible role in Balkan politics: 
a permanent secretariat was founded, and slowly dissolved ; 
the proposed meetings, every two years, of the foreign 


ministers of the three countries never took place. Now, 


when the Cyprus deadlock exists no more, when Jugoslavia 
is firmly outside the communist block and Marshal Tito 
is expected to visit Greece after the conclusion of his Asian 
tour, the time seemed propitious for speculations on the 
revival of the pact. Officials in Belgrade have denied that 
there is any question of reviving the military side of the 
pact. A report in the Athens daily Acropolis about forth- 
coming negotiations among the three Balkan pact countries 
has been described in Belgrade as unfounded. “ We view 
the Balkan pact,” said the official spokesman there, “ only 
as an instrument of peaceful co-operation among the three 
countries in the economic, cultural and political fields.” 
He added that relations between Turkey and Jugoslavia 
had, during the past few months, deteriorated because of 
an anti-Jugoslav campaign conducted by a number of 
Turkish newspapers. Even if Marshal Tito had not made 
himself well known as an opponent of military blocks, 
Jugoslavia still has too little in common with either the 
Turks or the Greeks to make an early, and solid, alliance 
likely between them. 


. FOREIGN AFFAIRS DEBATE 


Conventional Wisdom 


FOREIGN affairs debate without the Prime Minister 
A (except right at the end), the Foreign Secretary, Mr 
Bevan, or even Mr Healey, is not likely to be a gala occasion. 
The few members who turned up last week had even less 
to say than might have been expected because, for reasons 
of their own, both sides of the House were playing an 
especially careful game. The Government was busy dis- 
sociating itself from any suggestion that by sending the 
Prime Minister off to Moscow it was stepping out of line 
with its allies, while the Opposition, which had chosen the 
debate, was using it as a demonstration that its members 
were not out of step with each other. 

It is however worth recording that two ideas seem now 
to have attained the status of “conventional wisdom” in 
most parts of the House. They are that “free elections ” 
need not be the first stage of German reunification, and that 
there can be no military disengagement until the Americans 
are persuaded that withdrawal from Germany does not 
involve their withdrawal from the whole of Western Europe. 
Mr Bevan having called the snappish factions of the Labour 
Party’s foreign affairs committee rather smartly to order 
before he departed with the prevailing flu, all ranks were on 
their best behaviour during the debate. Mr John Hynd, a 
leader of the Labour right-wingers’ pro-Adenauer group, 
went out of his way to praise Mr Silverman, who could not 
forbear to confide in him that he had had it from Herr 
Ulbricht himself over the weekend that once disengagement 

Continued on page 768 
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The London Agreement on Cyprus* 


HE Cyprus settlement signed at 
z Lancaster House on February 19th 
consists of a number of documents of 
which the first is the “ Basic Structure 
of the Republic of Cyprus” which 
was signed by the Greek and Turkish 
prime ministers at Zurich on February 
11th. All the 27 points in this docu- 
ment will be incorporated as basic 
articles in the Constitution of Cyprus. 
The most important are: 

Cyprus is to be Republic with a 
Greek president and a Turkish vice- 
president, each elected by universal 
suffrage by his respective community 
for five years. 

The Council of Ministers will con- 
sist of seven Greeks and three Turks 
chosen respectively by the president 
and vice-president. Decisions are to 
be by absolute majority. 

The House of Representatives, 
elected for five years by universal 
suffrage of each community separately, 
7o per cent by the Greek and 30 per 
cent by the Turkish electorate. It will 
exercise authority in all matters except 
those expressly reserved to the Com- 
munal Chambers. Decisions are to be 
by simple majority. 

The Constitutional Law, with the 
exception of its basic articles, may be 
modified by a two-thirds majority of 
the Greek members and a two-thirds 
majority of the Turkish members. A 
simple majority of Greek and Turkish 
members, considered separately, will be 
needed to modify the electoral law or 
to adopt any law about the municipali- 
ties or any fiscal law. 

The president and vice-president, 
“separately and conjointly,” shall have 
a final veto over any decision of the 
Council of Ministers, or any law passed 
by the House, dealing with foreign 
affairs ‘except the participation of 
Cyprus in international organisations 
or alliances to which Greece and 
Turkey both belong), or concerning 
defence and security. The defence 
questions subject to veto are: the 
composition and size of the armed 
forces and credits for them ; appoint- 
ments and promotions; imports of 
warlike stores and explosives ; granting 
of bases and other facilities to allied 
countries. They shall also have the 
right to return any decision to the 
Council, or any law to the House, and 
the decision or law must’ be recon- 
sidered within fifteen days. 

A Supreme Constitutional Court, 
composed of one Greek, one Turk and 
a neutral appointed jointly by the 
president and the vice-president, will 
arbitrate. on: (a) conflicts of authority 
between the House of Representatives 
and the Communal Chambers; (b) 


* Cmd. 679. HMSO. Is. 


laws and decisions which the president 
or the vice-president believes to be 
discriminatory. 

Two Communal Chambers are to 
exercise authority in all religious, edu- 
cational and cultural questions, all 
questions of personal status and in all 
purely communal concerns. 

The Cyprus army is to be 2,000 
strong, 60 per cent Greek and 40 per 
cent Turkish. The police and gen- 
darmerie are to be 2,000 strong, 70 
per cent Greek and 30 per cent 
Turkish. 

The High Court of Fustice shall con- 
sist of two Greeks, one Turk and one 
neutral who will be the president of 
the court and will have two votes. 

The Turks are to ‘have separate 
municipalities in the five largest towns. 
In each of these towns there is to be 
a Greco-Turkish co-ordinating body. 
The continuance of these separate 
municipalities is to be examined by the 
president and vice-president within 
four years. 

It is recognised that the total or 
partial union of Cyprus with any other 
State, or its partition are to be excluded. 

A Turkish Cypriot is always to be 
either minister of foreign affairs, or of 
defence, or of finance. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CYPRUS eer, 








on the one hand, and Greece, Turkey 
and Britain on the other. Cyprus 
undertakes “not to participate, in 
whole or in part, in any political or 
economic union with any state whatso- 
ever” (art. 1). Greece, Turkey and 
Britain ‘recognise and guarantee the 
independence, territorial integrity and 
security of Cyprus and also the basic 
articles of its constitution. They 
undertake to prohibit, “as far as lies 
within their power” all activity 
designed to promote “directly or in- 
directly” either the union of Cyprus 
with any other state, or its partition 
(art. 2). If concerted action should 
prove impossible, each of the three 
powers “reserves the right to take 
action with the sole aim of re-establish- 
ing the state of affairs established by the 
present treaty ” (art. 3). 

Under an additional article published 
separately and to be inserted in this 
treaty, Cyprus, Greece and Turkey 
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undertake to respect the integrity of the 
areas remaining under British sove- 
reignty and to guarantee to Britain its 
special rights in the island. 

A Treaty of Alliance between 
Cyprus, Greece and Turkey provides 
that Cyprus, Greece and Turkey are to 
co-operate for their common defence. 
There will be a tripartite headquarters 
in Cyprus. The Greek contingent will 
be 950 officers and men, and the 
Turkish 650. The headquarters will be 
commanded in rotation for periods of 
a year by a Cypriot, a Greek anda 
Turk nominated by the Greek and 
Turkish governments and by the presi- 
dent and vice-president of Cyprus. 
The Greek and Turkish officers will 
train the Cyprus army, 

The British Government, in a 
declaration, accepts the Zurich agree- 
ment and declares that with the excep- 
tion of two named areas (shown black 
on the map) which will remain 
under full British sovereignty, Britain 
will transfer sovereignty over the 
island to the Republic, subject to 
various conditions which include: 
(1) such rights to be guaranteed by 
Greece, Turkey and Cyprus as. are 
necessary to allow the British military 
bases to be used effectively as such. 
Some of these rights are set forth in an 
annex and include: the continued use 
of existing small sites containing mili- 
tary and other installations; unre- 
stricted use of road, port and other 
communication facilities ; use of public 
services and of Nicosia airport. (2) 
the fundamental human rights of the 
various communities in Cyprus, and 
the interests of the members of the 
public services to be protected. The 
British Government also agrees to co- 
operate with Cyprus, Greece and 
Turkey in the defence of the island. 

Three bodies are to be established 
immediately : 

(1) Foint Commission in Cyprus, 
composed of one Greek Cypriot, one 
Turkish Cypriot, one representative 
each of Greek and Turkish govern- 
ments and a legal adviser. It will draw 
up a draft constitution incorporating 
the basic structure agreed at Zurich. 

(2) Transitional Committee in 
Cyprus, composed of the Governor and 

leading representatives of the Greek 
and Turkish communities. It will make 
plans for adapting and reorganising the 
governmental machinery. 

(3) foint Committee in London, 
composed of one representative each of 
the governments of Greece, Turkey and 
Britain and one representative each of 
the Greek Cypriots and the Turkish 
Cypriots. It will prepare final treaties 
giving effect to the conclusions of the 
London conference. 

The transfer of sovereignty is to be 
completed by February 19, 1960. 
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Continued from page 766 
was in force there would be no difficulty about holding free 
elections in both parts of Germany, 

However, Mr Silverman’s own gloss on his party’s policy 

was .unexceptionable : 

It is said that we need the agreement of America for 
[disengagement]. Whoever said we did not? . It is said 
that it is doubtful whether the Soviet Union and their 
friends would accept it. Whoever said it was certain ? 

Each time he speaks on the subject Mr Gaitskell himself 
sounds more doubtful about early Russian acceptance of 
full disengagement—all the emphasis in last week’s speech 
was on possible opening gambits, such as the thinning out of 
foreign troops on either side of the Elbe. On the other 
hand Mr Gaitskell seems to have gained confidence from 
recent speeches by Senators Mansfield and Fulbright that 
he will eventually win the Americans over to support the 
sort of approach he wants. 


OPPOSITION. MOTIONS 
Cheap Advice 
HE Opposition’s division of its third supply day between 


motions on legal aid and on prison conditions in Kenya 
forced the House te endure-.in succession its two worst 


Front Bench speakers—the Attorney-General answering the 


first motion and Mr Creech Jones proposing the second. 
But although it sounded lame out of Sir Reginald Manning- 
ham-Buller’s mouth, the Government had a fairly strong 
case on legal aid. Given the Treasury’s unwillingness to be 
winkled out of more than a small extra sum for the scheme, 
this money is certainly better spent on trying to keep people 
out of the courts than in encouraging them to go there. 
To this purpose the Government is bringing Section 7 of 
the 1949 Act into effect next Monday. Under its provisions 
people with legal worries can for the price of half a crown 
(or for nothing, if they are really poor) get some preliminary 
oral advice, including help over the drafting of one letter, 
from any solicitor in the scheme. There is also a promise 
that Section 5, which offers help in financing further paper 
work after the despatch of this first letter, will shortly follow. 
So, during the next financial year, will the sections that deal 
with legal aid in the criminal courts. 

At last the Government has got the priorities right. Next- 
to-free solicitor’s advice should have preceded subsidised 
civil litigation instead of following it so tardily. It would 
then have been possible to test how many poor persons’ cases 
could have been disposed of out of court in conditions under 
which solicitors would have had the maximum incentive to 
avoid recommending litigation. However, that opportunity 
was missed. The question now arises whether, following 
the recommendations of the Lord Chancellor’s Advisory 
Committee on Legal Aid which were echoed in Sir Frank 
Soskice’s motion, the income limits for total and partial sub- 
sidising of civil actions shouldbe raised to take account of 
the inflation since the scheme was introduced. 

Logically it might be better not to combine the introduc- 
tion of cheap solicitor’s advice with restored incentives to 
go to court. On the other hand, practical experience has 


shown that although legal aid is sometimes abused, this has 
happened much less frequently than had been feared. The 
amount of public money involved in raising the limits is 
not large.. The Treasury is being generous in other direc- 
tions. 


Humanly speaking, there is much to be sasd for the 
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Opposition’s demand. But before the Government is too 
generous in this direction some consideration must be given 
to a glaring anomaly of the present scheme that was raised 
in the debete by Mr Fletcher Cooke-the inability of a 
successful (and unaided) defendant to recover even a part 
of his costs in a case brought against him by a state-assisted 
litigant. 


Fair Play for Mau Mau 


AY the slips, fractured sentences and multiple perora- 
tions of Mr Creech Jones’s deadbeat style of oratory 
could not altogether deprive his speech on Tuesday of its 
cumulative impact. His evidence of arbitrary beatings and 
other malpractices in Kenya’s prisons and detention camps 
sounded disturbingly circumstantial. Moreover, everything 
that the. opening speech lacked was soon supplied by Mrs 
Barbara Castle, who for this occasion was as cogent and 
circumspect as she was forceful. No one’ fortunately 
sought to belittle the nature of the Mau Mau emergency, 
or to deny Mr Julian —Amery’s argument that without 


_ detention there could have been no rehabilitation. The con- 


flict was a basically simple one: between the natural view 
of an Opposition that a stream of signed complaints by 
African prisoners, supported by affidavits from. two. Euro- 
pean convicts, a European formerly detained as-a vagrant, 


- anda recently retired ‘European prison officer, called for-an 


independent inquiry—and the equally normal reaction of a 
Government that for morale’s sake a colonial administration 
must be trusted to run its own investigations. 

The Government’s case is not a negligible one. Working 
under extraordinarily trying conditions, the colonial autho- 
rities have reduced the number of Africans detained without 
trial from 80,000 at the peak of the rising to 2,400, of whom 
800 are considered a “hard core” of irreconcilables and 
have been held for over four years. The vigorous prosecu- 
tion of some members of the hastily expanded prison staff— 
fifty-six were convicted of breaking regulations in 1956 and 
seventy-three in 1957—can be cited as evidence that the 
Kenya government has not failed to follow up previous 
well-founded complaints. 

All the same, the one overriding consideration in treating 
any present-day colonial question must be what last 


* memories of the British way of doing things are to be left 


behind before the connections with Westminster are 
severed. The Kenya government’s present investigation of 
the pile of affidavits against its prison staffs is apparently 
only an interna] administrative process. Could there not 
be a tribunal partly recruited from London but including a 
representative of the Kenya judiciary ? 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Large or Small? 


T was inevitable that the committee appointed two years 
ago to investigate the structure of the public library 
service in England and Wales should find wide variations and 
even anomalies. The library service has grown up with local 
government itself, and is just as untidy to look at. There 
are parish libraries, surviving from the days when parishes 
were the effective basic units of local government, which 
spend 2d. per parishioner per year. At the other end of the 
scale, there are county councils which spend 3s. 14d. per 
- head of their population. There are equally well-found 
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The Lotus shoe factory at Banbridge. 


You can rent a NEW factory 


FROM 9 PER SQUARE FOOT 


and get the benefit of 
335% GRANTS towards GAPITAL OUTLAY 


Premises ... New modern factories are under 
construction with all services laid on; or can be 


built to order on a site of your own choosing. 
Sizes range from 2,000 to 73,000 sq. ft. Rents 
from 9d. per sq. ft. for the first ten years. Special- 
purpose factories of unlimited size can be 
financed on long repayment terms. 


Labour .. . Three-shift working is possible and 
labour turnover and absenteeism are low. 


Finance ... Assistance includes an automatic 
annual grant toward the cost of new and second- 
hand equipment and of new buildings. The 
Minister of Commerce announced on February 12 
that the grant rate was being increased from 25% 
to 334%. The present maximum grant is £150,000 
p.a. Alternatively, loans and larger grants are 
available for special projects. 

Success... Over 130 British and American firms 
have set up in Northern Ireland since 1945; and 


many have expanded two and three times. 
caceeoe 


GO TO NORTHERN IRELAND —= AND GROW..é 2 


For full details of factories available now, and of the Factory Building Service as a whole, write to — 
DEPT, E9, NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL (CHAIRMAN, THE VISCOUNT CHANDOS), 


13 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Tel.: WHitehall 0651) 


or: 99 Park Avenue (7th Floor), New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 


or, if you prefer, to: THE MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, BELFAST (Tel.: 28271). 





























In 





cA An 
Td: 


the things they say! 


You know, I don’t think doctors ought to prescribe commercial drugs at all. 

But all drugs are made by some commerical firm or other. 
Yes, but they aren’t all sold under fancy names in fancy packages — at fancy prices. 
Surely it’s wrong to make a profit out of illness? 





But if the pharmaceutical manufacturers didn’t make profits, where 


would they get the £4,000,000 they spend every year on doing 





research to find other drugs that are very badly needed? 
But I thought most of the new drugs had been discovered by doctors working in the big hospitals! 
Not at all. Most new drugs and anaesthetics have 
been discovered and perfected by the pharmaceutical industry — 
in other words, by the very people who make them. 


Give me some examples. 





Well, take I.C.I. It was their Pharmaceuticals Division that 





_discovered ‘Mysoline’, an entirely new treatment for epilepsy; and quite recently 
they announced a new anaesthetic, ‘Fluothane’, which has properties that make it quite unique. 
It was only at great effort—and cost—that these products were 
developed, perfected and made available. Many other pharmaceutical 
manufacturers could point to comparable contributions that | 


they have made to the progress of Medicine. 
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county councils which spend 7}d. per head. The com- 
mittee ambitiously set itself to provide a yardstick of what 
might reasonably be spent on the service, believing that 
this would settle which authorities ought to be entrusted 
with it. 

Needless to say, the small authorities urged on the com- 
mittee the importance of local ties in such an “ intimate ” 
matter as lending books. Equally unsurprisingly, the large 
authorities felt that the public was entitled to a service 
which only a rich authority could afford—a large stock of 
books, advice by highly trained librarians, gramophone 
records and tape ad lib. The professional librarians (a little 
over a third of those employed, mostly by larger authorities) 
naturally tended to the larger authorities’ view. Meanwhile, 
the fact stands out that whereas in 1938-39 the capital 
expenditure of local authorities on libraries and museums 
was 0.31 per cent of their total capital expenditure, in 
1955-56 it was just 0-13 per cent. 

The committee’s basic recommendation is that the 
provision of an efficient library service should be treated 
on all fours with the provision of public health. It thinks 
that not less than £5,000 a year is needed to run an efficient 
library, and it regards 2s. per head a year as a fair sort of 
sum to pay. This implies that the library authority should 
have a population of 50,000 or more. The committee also 
proposed that the Ministry of Education should police 
(mildly) the service. 

All this looks logical enough, but also a little too tidy. 
To fix a stated minimum sum in these days of cost-inflation 
would be self defeating, and an enthusiasm for libraries 
which wants to give local authorities fresh powers to make 
compulsory purchases of land is excessive. Something 
slightly authoritarian about this report jars with the atmo- 
sphere of library work. But it should afford the basis for a 
reorganisation which could profitably be fitted in with the 
—it is to be hoped humane—reforms that are pending in © 
local government itself. 


- 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Balancing Act 


RESIDENT NASSER’S speeches in Cairo and Damascus 
during the celebrations of the first anniversary of the 
union of Egypt and Syria were marked by cordial references 
to both Baghdad and Moscow. They came on top of mount- 
ing press campaigns which accused the Iraqi government 
of subservience to communism and the Soviet government 
of tolerating, if not encouraging, the immigration of Jews 
into Israel from Rumania. 

It would be absurd to suppose that President Nasser was 
unaware of the press campaigns. The most highly coloured 
reports had been printed in newspapers under Nasser’s 
own control. The statement was a clear invitation to 
Moscow to use its influence to curb the Rumanian 
authorities. | Similarly, Nasser’s long quotations in his 
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speech from Mr Khrushchev’s letter disclaiming any 
intention of interference in the internal affairs of the UAR 
were meant to commit Mr Khrushchev publicly as much 
as to impress the Arabs. 

Haggling over the Anglo-Egyptian financial agreement 
ended on Thursday with an announcement that the 
document initialled on January 17th would be signed this 
Saturday. Once again the good offices of Mr Eugene Black 
have brought the sides together. Much of the goodwill . 
that arose from the initialling ‘of the agreement has been 
dissipated in arguments over the status of the Smouha 
estate. London and Cairo can now resume normal relations, 
It is for this, more than for the substance of the financial 
settlement, that the two governments should be grateful to 
the World Bank. 

There is every reason to suppose that Nasser was sincere 
when he said he was not immediately interested in the 
question of union or federation with Iraq. Union with 
Syria has brought him a fair share of political and admini- 
strative headaches and he is disinclined to seek more such 
headaches just now. What he certainly does want is a com- 
mon policy between Baghdad and Cairo, especially in 
international affairs. To that end he has been angling for 
some weeks for a personal meeting with General Qasim. 
One of the difficulties has concerned the meeting place. 
Qasim does not want Nasser in Baghdad for fear of his 
effect on the crowds ; nor does he want to appear in a 
junior status by going to Cairo himself. The latest sug- 
gestion is that the meeting of the Arab League council on 
March 2nd should be attended by the prime ministers ; 
this would enable Qasim to meet Nasser without loss of 
dignity. It is not, however, certain that Qasim wants to 
meet Nasser at all. 


ISRAEL 


Ingathering Troubles 


HE state of Israel was founded on the principle that its 

gates would always be open to any Jew who needed 
or wanted to make his home within them. Israel’s capacity 
to absorb all who come has often been questioned by 
economists and sociologists but seldom by the Israelis them- 
selves. A way has always been found to reclaim another 
piece of the desert or to provide work in the towns. Israel’s 
Arab neighbours are, however, upset by the news of 
increased immigration this year. 

Having already been twice defeated by the Israelis, in 
1948 and 1956, the Arabs have good reason to fear increases 
in Israeli manpower, military potential or economic capa- 
city. But what alarms the Arabs most of all is the belief 
that Israeli territorial expansion will necessarily follow. The 
Israelis deny that they need any more territory. What they 
need is money to develop the territory they have. The 
Jewish communities abroad are expected to pay for over 
half the cost. Increased purchase taxes and customs duties 
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and a compulsory loan in Israel should raise the rest of the 
amount needed. More than 100,000 immigrants are 
expected this year, most of them from Rumania, which is 
allowing Jews to leave the country in large numbers for 
the first time since 1951. 

The remaining Jewish population of Rumania is perhaps 
200,000. It looks as if all of them want to go to Israel even 
if the Rumanian government does not make emigration an 
_ enjoyable adventure. Much Jewish-owned property must 
be abandoned, charges for passports and transportation are 
exorbitant, and each emigrant can take only 100 pounds of 
belongings with him—in a box provided by the state. The 
Arabs are begging their Russian friends to stop Jewish 
emigration from all of eastern Europe. The Soviet govern- 
ment has already said that there is no question of any 
Russian Jews going. As a result of Arab complaints, the 
Rumanian government has hinted that it may reduce the 
number of exit visas being granted. But it has a domestic 
reason for encouraging emigration. The professional class 
in Rumania is becoming crowded by the new generation of 
doctors, engineers and teachers educated since the war. 
These products of people’s democracy need the jobs which, 
in Rumania, have been traditionally filled by Jews. 


AID TO EX-COLONIES 


Over to the Commonwealth? 


HE financial implications of the new Colonial Develo=- 

ment and Welfare Fund bill are discussed on page 803 ; 
briefly, it fills the fund with the money it will need up 
to 1964, and provides that issues of loans under the bill 
can continue to 1967. The political question that now 
needs to be raised is whether the Commonwealth Relations 
Office should not be made a partner with the Colonial 
Office in this CD & W business. The currency of this bill, 
the fifth in the CD:& W series since 1940, will cover a period 
when a considerable number of very underdeveloped 
colonies are likely to become fully independent—certainly 
the West Indies, Nigeria, Sierra Leone and Somalia (with 
a combined population of over 40 million people) not to 
mention Cyprus and perhaps others as well. 

Hitherto the rule has been that grants or loans committed 
to colonial development before independence can continue 
to flow to newly independent dominions for the completion 
of the schemes to which they have been allocated ; but 
tutelage over those schemes, and the possiblity of getting 
grants for new ones, stops with the change in the country’s 
status. The attitude of the Commonwealth Relations 
Office is purist. Either, it says to Commonwealth mem- 


bers, you are independent or you.are not ; if you are, then | 


the CRO will look after you with a better-than-Foreign- 
Office care for your susceptibilities, and with no hint of 
colonialist strings or supervision. 

This is excellent in its way—but the fact must be faced 
that some of the territories reaching Commonwealth status 
during the period when the new bill will operate (and 
during which another £95 million in grants and perhaps 
£100 million to £150 million in loans will be spent) will 
want to have the best of both worlds. They will naively 
expect Commonwealth membership to confer substantial 
continued assistance. They will be in great need of such 
assistance ; and the continuation of CD & W type schemes 
in their territories would be politically and economically 
advantageous. The next stage in expanding the Common- 
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wealth will, in fact, be a new stage. The CRO should realise 
this, and take a special interest in this bill, with an eye to 
devising methods whereby it can, as a department, unobtru- 
sively carry on Colonial Office work under a new name at 
a new address. 


APPRENTICES 


Tough on Training 


RECENT Fabian pamphlet* has had some hard but 

sensible things to say about British apprenticeship 
schemes. As the Carr report pointed out last year, these 
are now hopelessly out of date. They are still organised 
as if juvenile labour were cheap and as if craft restrictions 
were to be encouraged—at a time when the traditional 
crafts are on the decline and when, at present rates of 
juvenile pay, the training of apprentices (many of whom later 
leave the firm that trained them) is an expensive business. 
Proper methods of training are also rare ; all too often, an 
apprentice gets no regular teaching on the job and no 
relevant instruction at a technical college. The results of 
all this, and of the fact that the most able boys go to the 
grammar schools anyway, are that apprenticeships have 
often ceased to be an extension of the education process ; 
instead, many have become a widely practised, but fortu- 
nately rather ineffective, restrictive practice. 

The need for a more efficient system is urgent for two 
reasons. The first—and immediate—one is that already 
the bulge in school leavers is beginning to present the 
nation with an unprecedented chance to raise the levels of 
skill in British industry. The second reason is that in the 
longer run, as the structure of industry changes, new skills 
are demanded (especially in industries like chemicals and 
engineering). The present system—whereby a traditional 
apprenticeship lasts five years and starts rigidly at fifteen 
or sixteen (with no opportunities given for older men to 
acquire new skills)—contains no flexibility to meet this 
situation. 

The Carr report recommended that these apprenticeship 
problems should be tackled within the framework of the 
existing system. The suggestions for change in the Fabian 
pamphlet are much more radical. Among other changes, 
it suggests that an apprentice should be indentured not to 
a firm but to the whole industry, which should pay him 
out of industry-wide contributions ; that training should be 
done in blocks and not by release for one day a week ; and 
that a test of competence should be set at the end of the 
course. Only the last suggestion is dubious, since, by 
formalising the qualification for doing certain jobs, it would 
remove the “back door” entry into skilled trades which 
has been so useful since the war. A voluntary examination 
for a special certificate would be preferable ; by raising 
standards, it might also take some of the cant out of present 
preaching on apprenticeships. 





* Training for Skill. By Gertrude Williams. Fabian Society. 
28 pages. 2s, 
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The Anatomy of British Trade Unions 


A Spectal Survey in Two Parts 


These three articles in the second part of this survey discuss the changing structure of the trade 
union movement and present problems of consultation on the factory floor. 





Shapes and Sizes 


years is set out in the chart, and some familiar 

conclusions about the march towards concentration 
emerge. The number of unions is still decreasing ; the 
total membership is still slowly increasing ; and the average 
membership per union is thus getting larger. Union 
membership as a whole is now heavily concentrated at the 
large end of the union scale. Of the TUC’s affiliated 
membership (which comprises 85 per cent of all trade 
unionists), half is in the largest six unions and over two- 
thirds in the largest fifteen. 

The traditional way of describing the structure of British 
unions has been to divide them between craft, industrial 
and general unions. The craft unions are supposed to 
be tight guilds of skilled men, while industrial and general 
unions are mass organisations. As three of the ten biggest 
British unions are former craft unions, the old names will 
really no longer do. A better terminology can be borrowed 
(with acknowledgements to Mr H, A. Turner, of Manchester 
University, who first thought of the idea) from a military 
analogy. The clearest distinction in British trade unionism 
today is between unions which (whatever they call them- 
selves) are trying to advance on a “ broad front ” and unions 
which are trying te defend themselves by setting up a 
“strong point.” 

The “ broad front ” strategy has caused many craft unions 
to spread their membership to semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers, and caused general unions to leap from trade to 
trade after their more mobile members. Two significant 
examples of the broad front strategy are in engineering. 
These two major unions, both originally for craftsmen, the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union and the Electrical Trades 
Union, have become largely industrial unions willing 
to organise anybody from highly skilled workers to canteen 
girls. In building, too, both the. Amalgamated Society of 
Woodworkers and the Amalgamated Union of Building 
Trades Workers, once craft strongholds, have now given in 
to expansionist ambitions and admitted unskilled workers. 
On the other hand, none of the so-called industrial unions 
has succeeded in organising all its industry. Most engine 
drivers and firemen stand resolutely by their own society 
instead of the National Union of Railwaymen ; and the 
National Union of Mineworkers still has some overmen and 
clerical workers outside its organisation. Even the general 
unions in some way belie their name. The Transport and 
General Workers Union, organised as it is principally on 
a trade group basis (dockers, busmen, lorry drivers, etc.), 
's more like a multiple industrial union than a general one 


+3 trend of trade union membership in the last twenty 








The broad front policy, even for former craft unions, has 
several advantages. Contributions‘ can be pooled, strikes 
by one section of the union can be financed by the dues 
paid by another, economies in organisation can be reaped, 
and more weight can attach to the union’s various public 
pronouncements. By contrast, the “strong point” policy 
is essentially restrictionist—though sometimes successful 
precisely for that reason. As happens in printing, all 
workers within a particular craft can be organised and entry 
regulated by a strict system of apprenticeship ; and then, by 
using the full strength that high craft contributions and 
benefits give, bargains can sometimes be struck for much 
higher wages than the general unions (which finance them- 
selves by contributions drawn from much poorer people) 
would usually dare to stand out for. 


TRADE UNIONS 
TEN LARGEST UNIONS, 1957 


Name Members 


'000) 
Transport and General 
Workers Union 1,295 
Amalgamated Engineering 


EMBERSHIP™) National Union of Mine- 


(Millions) 
National Union of General 

and Municipal Workers 
Nat. Union of Railwaymen 
Shop, Distributive & Allied 


eee 
NUMBER ™ 

(Hundreds) a 
Electrical Trades Union ... 
Am. Soc. of Woodworkers 
National Union of Public 
: : ae Employees 
1940 45 ‘50 ‘55°57 Post Office Workers 
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It is when unions are trying to follow a “ strong point ” 
strategy that demarcation strikes usually occur. If a big 
union is following a broad front policy, and finds that its 
recruitment threatens to impinge on a field that a small 
existing union regards as its preserve, it will not usually 
press ruthlessly forward ; it knows that the TUC in turn 
will beat away any small union which encroaches on its own 
field. But if a craft union tries to set up a strong point, and 
encroaches thereby on the preserves of a smaller and weaker 
craft union, both sides are apt to plunge violently into battle, 
This sort of trouble between “ strong point ” unions (most 
notable perhaps in shipbuilding) can lead to a depth of bad 
feeling almost incomprehensible to an outsider, and to inter- 
minable inter-union disputes. 

If the central authorities at the TUC had serious preten- 
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sions to liberalism, they should follow a.two-point policy 
about demarcation disputes. They should actively encour- 
age competition for membership in industries where a broad 
front policy is being followed—on the grounds that, when- 
ever possible, it is a requirement of human freedom that a 
man should be allowed to choose to which union he would 
like to belong. The TUC should depart from this principle, 
and try to hand down judgments allotting people and 
particular jobs to particular unions, only when the livelihood 
of others is being threatened by a hold-up of work 
caused by a bitter dispute between two craft unions which 
are each following a strong point policy. Unfortunately, 
however, there is a stereotyped illiberalism about these 
matters at Congress House. 

Official policy on disputes between unions is embodied 
in resolutions passed at a series of Trades Union Congresses, 
culminating with those agreed at Bridlington in 1939 ; and 
the TUC Disputes Committee has been working for over 
thirty years to give effect to these resolutions. Originally it 
was laid down that, while no union should be allowed to 
influence another union’s members into changing member- 
ship, voluntary transfers should be allowed ; early awards 
consistently followed this line. But since then, partly 
because of a desire for a more streamlined union structure 
and partly from a general dislike of seceding bodies, the 
awards have been more and more severe on unions accused 
of any sort of “ poaching.” This was true throughout the 
thirties ; and as a result of an award in 1942, in a dispute 
between the NUGMW and the Tobacco Workers’ Union, it 
has now been established that if a particular union had at 
any time organised the majority of workers in any grade, no 
other union should ever be allowed to recruit among that 
grade. Not a single postwar award of the disputes com- 
mittee has, in fact, permitted transfers. Since these 
judgments both reflect and set precedents for the numerous 
demarcation discussions held between unions in private, it is 
plain that the right of workers to join the union of their 
choice is now being progressively limited. 

Union officials have a ready answer to this charge of 


ABOUR problems, more than any other branch of 
i economics, must be seen in terms of particular 
personalities in particular places at particular times. But 
there is a tide of events that generally determines which 
sorts of people are most likely to be where when. 

At the moment, as was briefly noted in an article last 
week, the block vote of top trade unionists within the Labour 
party is fairly stably right of centre. There are several 
reasons why it is likely to remain so. One reason is that 
up to 30 per cent of the membership of the unions 
(and a rather higher proportion of their members’ wives) 
consistently vote Conservative at general elections. Another 
reason is that even visionary Labour ideologists tend to 
deviate towards the centre when they have a practical job 
to do in public affairs, as distinct from merely a platform 
to chant slogans from. The burden of responsibility usually 
helps to make a Labour government more right-wing than 
a Labour opposition ; and it is a peculiar feature of the 
Labour movement—a feature of great importance for the 
whole course of British politics—that the trade union leaders 
in the movement have a sobering and practical job to do 


Balance of Power 
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ossification. Further factionalism, they say, could only lead 
to an increase of inter-union disputes and to irresponsibility 
in industry. To a certain extent, unfortunately, this is true. 
But industry is changing fast; and the heavy-handed 
tactics of the larger unions since the war towards such small 
bodies as the National Amalgamated Stevedores and Dockers 
and the Aeronautical Engineering Association show what 
dangerous precedents can be set by congress’s Canutes. 


HE changes in union structure which have taken place 

in the last thirty years, without any particularly 
obvious relevance to the TUC’s various pronouncements on 
the need for industrial unionism, are paralleled in a rather 
different form among the white collar unions. On the one 
hand, there are the railway clerks, the bank clerks, and 
various grades of engineers, who are organised into bargain- 
ing groups in an ordinary working-class way. They sit on 
joint national councils and are mostly affiliated to the TUC. 
At the other end of the scale come the British Medical 
Association and the National Farmers’ Union (unions in 
most things save unwillingness to affiliate with the TUC) 
which use their status as professional associations to bring 
direct pressure on the Government. In between come bodies 
like the Institution of Professional Civil Servants and the 
National Union of Teachers, which sit on conventional 
bargaining bodies and also have national standing. The 
trend here, however, is towards a type of organisation like 
that of the doctors, appealing as a professional group direct 
to employers (or, in nationalised concerns, to the Govern- 
ment). The teachers have recently tried to by-pass the 
Burnham Committee with their pay claim ; and an interest- 
ing idea was put forward last summer by the Engineers’ 
Guild, a body that represents trained technologists as 
distinct from workers at the bench. It suggested that 
engineers, too, should withdraw from day-to-day negotia- 
tions and form a professional association of their own. In 
view of the opposition of middle-class people to some of the 
forms of unionism (as opposed to its benefits), this is an idea 
to ponder. 


even while the Tories are in office. Moreover, the succession 
to the top jobs in the union movement is generally fairly 
securely in the existing leaders’ hands. Some of the 3,000 
full-time jobs as union organisers are filled by appointment 
and others by election, but in both cases it is usual for the 
people already in control eventually to get their own way 
about who their colleagues shall be. 

Most contested elections for office in the unions nowadays 
tend in the end to be straight fights between a candidate (or 
sometimes a choice of two candidates) favoured by the 
existing executive, against a candidate favoured by the com- 
munists. In most union elections (though with exceptions 
that prove the rule) the communists do not poll more than 
4 per cent or so of the total vote—not dissimilar to the vote 
that communist candidates also average in any working 
class constituency when they stand for Parliament. But 
there are two complicating factors. One is that in union 
elections only 8 per cent or so of the whole union member- 
ship may bother to vote, so that the communists have 4 
better chance of getting in. The second complicating factor 
is one which all unions leaders naturally hate to talk about. 
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Compared with the standards set in most other British 
institutions, the umpire and the Partisan are not always 
sufficiently distinct beings at union elections. A wide- 
ranging judicial inquiry would be likely to unearth instances 
(not always only in communist branches) where votes have 
been cast in the names of people who have not filled in the 
proper forms. 

Almost certainly, the knowledge that reverberating 
accusations might be made about methods of vote-counting 
in other unions has helped to slow action by the TUC 
in the present ETU row. If similar suspicions were 
aroused in any shareholders’ elections for boards of directors 
(which are also apathetically contested, in all conscience), 
the Board of Trade would not be slow to set up a 
special inquiry. Some day soon a similar power (much 
wider than now) will have to be vested in the Minister of 
Labour or the Registrar-General for inquiries into union 
elections ; it is ridiculous that fear of seeing some dirty 
linen washed in public should make most members of the 
TUC so opposed to this. The structure of capitalism is not 
brought low when occasional crooked directors are thrown 
open to public obloquy or even sent to: prison. 


HE problems that occasionally arise about the election 
Tos some of the 3,000 full-time trade union officials in 
Britain are as nothing, however, beside the problems that 
can be set by the power wielded by some of the 200,000 
trade union organisers on the factory floor. There is a 
battle of myths about the part played by shop stewards in 
British industry today. Three particular arguments are 
worth comment, First, it is often said that, when unofficial 
strikes and other troubles arise, it is all the fault of the 
central union executives for not having a more authoritative 
chain of command down from the general secretary to the 
shop stewards and below. In point of fact, however, the 
chain of command in many unions which have the worst 
records is not worse than in most other large British 
institutions. Perhaps naturally, the main concern of union 
executives tends to be, not so much to keep down groups 
of militants, as to prevent them from forming horizontal 
groups which might rival the union’s own vertically organ- 
ised power. In resisting the growth of authority of such 
horizontal groups as the National Council of Shop 
Stewards or the various Trotskyite factions, the union 
executives have been remarkably (indeed ruthlessly) efficient. 

Secondly, it is said, on the union side, that the shop 
steward—in his capacity as unpaid representative of the 
union on the factory floor, in charge of recruitment of 
union members, of collecting dues and of everyday bargain- 
ing—can often be the most useful man in the whole 
structure of industrial relations and joint consultation. So 
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he can be. But there is no point in denying that, with the 
power of a closed shop policy behind them, particular 
oz of shop stewards can also become anti-productive 
orces and focal points of individual tyranny and 
scandal. A dangerous dividing point has come with the 
growth of factory lotteries, football pools and fining systems. 
If things continue as they are going now, a series of 
American-type scandals is only too likely eventually to break 
over this section of the trade union movement. 

Thirdly, it is sometimes said that bad groups of shop 
stewards gain power only in the works of inefficient 
employers who do not know how to handle trade union 
relations. This last point is sufficient of a half-truth to 
deserve examination in some detail. 

Trouble with shop stewards (or other part-time union 
representatives in a firm) is most usual in three sorts 
of industry in this country. First, it is particularly preva- 
lent in industries like the docks, public markets, and some 
branches of transport, where the goods or services produced 
are highly perishable. This makes management more than 


ordinarily afraid of a stoppage and plays into the hands of 


unofficial strikers ; that is one of the occupational hazards 
of being an employer in those trades. Secondly, the shop 
steward movement is strong in engineering, where the great 
variety of piecework systems, the numerous individual 
unions in a plant, and the slowness of official reference 
require constant co-ordination and bargaining by the work 
floor representatives; in this industry, however, shop 
stewards, wisely handled, can be a potent force for co-opera- 
tion as well as for trouble. Thirdly, trouble is especially 
likely to arise in relatively new or cyclically volatile indus- 
tries (c.f. the motor industry, London Airport, some building 
sites). Industries that have taken on more workers than 
they need in a boom naturally run into trouble when they 
try to lay some of them off in a period of enforced econo- 
mies or of recession. 

In all these cases, good management and common sense 
can help to mitigate the worst problems, Where the 
stewards’ power has grown beyond a certain point, recent 
experience (e.g. the bell-ringers’ strike at Dagenham, the 
Covent Garden and Smithfield strikes, the London Airport 
dispute) shows that it is almost always worth while to stand 
up to a stoppage in order to restore order. Two things 
which the Government could do to help are briefly sug- 
gested on the following page. But can anything more posi- 
tive and progressive also be done to contain shop stewards 
by giving them more responsibility: by putting new life 
into such favourite ideals as strengthening joint consultation 
and workers’ participation in management ? It is to some 
points about these familiar ideals that the final article below 
is mainly devoted. 


Round the Table 


HE various methods of workers’ participation in manage- 

ment all have a chequered history. At one extreme, 
workers’ control in any very ambitious sense has died, or 
is dying, a natural death in most countries. This is true 
even of communist Jugoslavia, which was once very keen 
on the idea; while in Western Germany the device of 
Mitbestimmung (putting trade union officials on a sort of 
advisory board of directors)—although it may have had the 
unforeseen anti-inflationary advantage of making some 


German union leaders rather more conservative-minded 
than British ones—is coming increasingly under fire. 
The second form of workers’ participation, in ownership 
as opposed to control, is through profit sharing. This form 
of industrial co-partnership is enjoying a small vogue 
in Britain at the moment, as it has done several times before ; 
but it has never got very far. In 1955, when the last 
Ministry of Labour survey was conducted, only 310 
private profit-sharing schemes were in operation; they 
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covered only 345,000 employees, or 14 per cent of the 
civilian labour force. - Many early profit-sharing schemes 
were disbanded during the depression of the thirties, when 
there were no profits to share ; others lapsed through 
apathy ; and 75 out of the 605 discontinued since 1900 
were turned into awards of higher wages. Since 1955 the 
number of workers covered has increased, largely thanks to 
ICI, which in 1954 introduced a major profit-sharing and 
share distribution plan covering 75,000 of its permanent 
employees. But all experience suggests that devices of this 
sort work mainly as a useful subsidiary force for good indus- 
trial relations in firms where relations are pretty good 
already. 


HE third, most enduring, and probably potentially most 

important, form of co-partnership in industry is through 
joint consultation. This has had its ups and downs since 
receiving its initial impetus from the report of the Whitley 
Committee in 1917. During the slump of the early 1920s 
most of the works committees and joint industrial councils 
which had been set up through the Whitley machinery were 
disbanded—not to be resuscitated until, in the slightly 
altered form of Joint Production Councils, they were 
reformed as part of the war effort in 1940. Since the war 
enthusiasm for these councils has rather waned on both sides 
of industry. Although well over 1,000 have been kept in 
being, supposedly to help solve the problems arising out of 
acute labour shortages, many of the councils are used 
by management only as an animated bulletin board ; others 
have degenerated in the unions’ hands into forums for wage 
bargaining and nothing more. 

The big difficulty in the way of joint consultation has 
proved to be that, once it gets past the animated bulletin 
board stage, it is almost bound to involve the delegation of 
powers over the discipline of the men to the shop stewards. 
Top management is not always averse to this, particularly if 
the stewards are ready to co-operate about increasing pro- 
ductivity ; but foremen and supervisors on the factory floor 
naturally hate it, and (except in industries like coal, where 
local bargaining is carefully.integrated into the union pro- 
cedure) the officials of local union branches often dislike 
it nearly as much. In Britain the union branch official, in 
contrast to his American counterpart, nearly always repre- 
sents workers in a region or a craft, not in a particular firm. 
He is apt to regard a strong local shop steward movement 
as his rival. 

If shop stewards seem to be in the ascendant in a firm in 
its district, the union branch will often try to stop any bar- 
gaining competition by making a drive to get hold of the 
firm’s consultation machinery. When the branch officials 
succeed in their intervention, management sees the same 
faces and subjects turning up at productivity meetings as at 
general wage bargaining sessions ; and its enthusiasm for 
consultation may soon wane. Nor do the unions always have 
much use for the extra machinery. Most union officials 
are already assured by full employment of consultation on 
wages and conditions adequate for their minimum needs ; 
some of them regard consultation on other matters as merely 
@ nuisance. 

Consultation takes place extensively—indeed compulsorily 
—in the nationalised industries. There are differing opinions 
about whether it is a success in economic terms, though in 
some (not all) cases it has led to an ease of works communi- 
cation which other industries might envy. But perhaps the 
most revealing experiment in an extreme form of joint 
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consultation was that practised in recent years by one of 
the major British motor companies. 

As the process developed in this company* after the war, 
the. management delegated very wide areas of responsi- 
bility indeed to the workmen (in practice to the shop 
stewards). Wages were paid on a group bonus scheme, and 
within the groups the workers were given every incentive to 
streamline their wage structure and look after themselves. 
The stewards under this system naturally acquired great 
power, since they became representatives of management as 
well as of the workers; it was they, for instance, not the fore- 
men, who determined the distribution of the labour force 
and the extent of overtime. 

Initially the scheme was a success. Productivity in- 
creased (probably by more than it otherwise would have 
done), administrative costs were certainly cut, and earnings 
in the factory rose to be among the highest in the country ; 
indeed, to some extent wages may have risen too rapidly, 
though the effect of this on costs may have been offset by a 
higher degree of mechanisation than in other motor firms. 
But when problems of redundancy had to. be tackled, the 
brave and progressive vision of improved industrial rela- 
tions largely collapsed. Under the impulse of redundancy, 
and allegedly also of planned infiltration by the com- 
munist party, the shop stewards’ movement fell into the 
hands of a restrictive group ; strikes broke out ; and now the 
experiment has been partially discontinued, without any very 
active opposition from the central bodies of the unions 
mainly concerned. 

It would be defeatism to regard this single story, about 
many of the details of which there is still dispute, as a proof 
that joint consultation is bound to be a failure. But it does 
reinforce the lesson that abuses of the shop steward 
movement, and in it, are one of the most important barriers 
to social and industrial advance today, just as good stewards 
are the key to effective consultation. It reinforces the case 
for two reforms: 


(1) For the sort of legislation advocated by The Economist 
a year ago (February 22, 1958) which would give the 
ordinary worker a greater opportunity to sue for damages 
if he is injured by a misuse of power or conspiracy by shop 
stewards or local union dignitaries. 

(2) For using the device of courts of inquiry, not to fix 
up more wage compromises, but to examine instances where 
systems of industrial relations within a particular works 
seem to be operating either particularly badly or (why not ?) 
particularly well. Such inquiries should not be undertaken 
by “evenly balanced” courts of trade unionists and 
employers, but by completely neutral investigators. 


Even then, any advances to effective industrial partner- 
ship could not take place quickly in Britain : present 
attitudes in industry, though tempered by the rise of a 
new class of professional managers, are still a reflection of 
the stratified class structure ahd lack of mobility in British 
society as a whole. But the need, especially when mass 
production methods have already removed so much personal 
responsibility from the job, is plainly for more positive 
participation in at least some aspects of industrial democracy 
by workers on the factory floor—both among small groups 
(the main concern at present of industrial psychologists) and 
among large ones. The trend over the next few years could 
and should be to use this as a more effective tool of labour 
relations, backed by braver action from the centre to clear 
some of the difficulties out of its way. 





* See “ Decision-Making and Productivity.” 


By Seymour 
Melman. Blackwell. 260 pages. 27s. 6d. 
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LETTERS 








The Common Market 


Sm—You noted on February 21st that 
one Liberal and one Labour backbencher 
advocated Britain’s joining the common 
market. Had I caught Mr Speaker’s 
eye, there would also have been at least 
one Conservative to point the inevitable 
logic of this course.—Yours faithfully, 
House of Commons MartTIN MADDAN 


Farm Policy 


Sir—In the article in your issue of 
February 21st, which considers whether 
there should be “any agricultural sup- 
port in Britain at all,” you value the 
present level of home food production 
at £1,400 million a year, and you go on 
to say “to turn a pound’s worth of im- 
ported feeding stuffs, domestic labour 
and capital into ros. of milk, eggs or 
bacon . . . cannot possibly be a sound 
permanent policy.” 

Do you contend that the £1,400 million 
worth of home food production cost 
£2,800 million worth of “ imported feed- 
ing stuffs, domestic labour and capital?” 
If so, it would be interesting to see a 
breakdown of your figures. 

Your article ignores the argument that 
it is these farm subsidies (which seem 
to be levelling out at a total of about 
£300 million a year) which have enabled 
British farmers to increase prewar pro- 
duction by over 60 per cent, which at 
your estimate of the value of present pro- 
duction means an increased volume of 
food worth something over £525 million 
gross per year. 

This increase in agricultural produc- 
tion enabled meat rationing to be relaxed 
and makes a valuable contribution to our 
balance of trade.—Yours faithfully, 
House of Commons RICHARD GLYN 


How Many Missiles? 


Sir—A short explanation is required by 
your reference to my past discussions of 
the missile gap in the article, “How 
Many Missiles?” in your issue of 
February 14th. 

I have never “ talked of ” a ten-to-one 
ratio of Russian to Western ICBM’s, as 
your correspondent asserted. Last 
summer, I published what were then the 
national estimates of Russian missile 
development and production, prepared 
by the American government and then in 
official use. In a parallel column with 
these official estimates of the Soviet 
programme I showed the. numbers of 
missiles that would be produced by our 
own defence programme. The ten-to- 
One ratio was inherent in the figures. 

For various reasons, all highly dubious, 
the national estimates of Russian missile 
output have now been revised down- 
wards. At the same time, our own missile 
Programme has been slightly amplified. 





Mainly because of the revision in the 
national estimates, but also by using a 
decidedly peculiar balance sheet, Secre- 
tary McElroy is now able to speak of 
a three-to-one ratio. Senator Syming- 
ton’s four-to-one ratio was his interpre- 
tation of the same official figures that 
Secretary McElroy used.—Yours faith- 
fully, JosEPH ALSOP 
Washington, DC 


The Trade Unions 


Sir—The author of “The Anatomy of 
British Trade Unions” states that “in 
trade union education (and especially at 
the labour colleges like Ruskin) the old- 
fashioned socialist morality persists.” 

As far as one can judge from the rest 
of the article this seems to consist of 
fondness for restrictive practices and a 
sentimental rather than analytical atti- 
tude to problems of wage determination. 
As I have been mainly responsible for 
teaching economics at Ruskin for the last 
twenty years, I am not altogether pleased 
with this implication that the subject is 
handled in a biased and unscientific 
manner. While I admit that I have 
sometimes signed wage awards which 
gave unions about half what they asked 
(and also some which gave them all they 
asked and some which gave them 
nothing) I really cannot admit to any 
weakness for restrictive practices. My 
present association with the Registrar of 
Restrictive Trading Agreements is one 
which neither I nor, I hope, he would 
willingly see disrupted. Moreover, on 
the last occasion on which I made a 
public pronouncement upon a restrictive 
practice I achieved the singular and 
perhaps unique distinction of earning 
simultaneous praise from The Economist 
and the Daily Worker, neither of them 
recognised vehicles for the expression of 
socialist morality although both, it may 
be, a little old-fashioned. 

Even at the risk of seeming almost as 
brash as he, I suggest that, with regard 
to Ruskin College, the writer of your 
article does not know what he is talking 
about. This seems a more kindly inter- 
pretation of his remarks than to insist 
that he was saying this thing which was 
not. (But that may only be old-fashioned 
socialist morality cropping up.)}—Yours 
faithfully, Henry SMITH 
Ruskin College, Oxford. 

* 


Str—It is to be hoped that your trade 
union articles will have the widespread 
influence they deserve. As you rightly 
say, the idea that wages are a matter of 
social justice, rather than a function of 
customers’ demand, is deeply rooted. 
As chairman of a trade union adminis- 
trative branch I have recently tried to 
turn the tide within my own small sphere 
of influence by drawing attention to the 
following table of comparative figures 
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which was published in Flight on 
February 6th: 


Return Return Average 
— flights seats passengers 


per per per 

Route carriers week week flight 
1. N Atlantic 14 217 =: 13,300 29 
2. Europe/ 

Mid. East. 19 162 9,100 19 
3. Mid. East/. 

India..... 12 68 4,000 32 
4. India/SE 

te i 60 =3,500 35 
5. SE Asia/ 

Far East.. 10 45 2,650 38 


It is obvious that customer demand is 
going to determine the future of the air- 
line corporations. Our ability to face 
international competition will depend to 
a large extent upon whether the workers 
in the industry understand some fairly 
simple facts about the economic position. 
Furthermore, unless our trade union 
negotiators also understand them, and 
act accordingly, it is difficult to see how 
we shall match the ruthless competition 
of the jet age. These aircraft have a 
passenger capacity of over 100, and they 
will be operating over most of the world 
trunk routes by 1960. Unless there is a 
very sudden upsurge of air travellers the 
competition for them is bound to be 
intense. 

Perhaps this may serve as an example 
of how necessary it is to face up to the 
power of customer demand in a 
nationalised industry that is particularly 
vulnerable to international competition. 
It is to be hoped that the trade union 
leaders who are members of the National 
Joint Council for Civil Air Transport 
will see fit to pay some attention to the 
future needs of the industry. The easy 
way out has been annual overall in- 
creases for everyone for a number of 
years past. It will not be the answer in 
the future, although some may think it 
heresy to say so.—Yours faithfully, 
Beckenham, Kent KENNETH BRYAN 


Shareholders and Directors 


Smr—Your article on February 14th, 
leaves the main issue unanswered. The 
abstract idea of a company having rights 
and duties distinct from its shareholders 
is entirely foreign and contradictory to 
British philosophical and __ political 
thought and practice. 

In the present case we are in danger 
of accepting a substitute abstract idea of 
a public company in place of the real 
flesh and blood existing entity. You say: 
“ ,.. by so acting in the best interests of 
the company (or what they honestly 
believe are those best interests) it does 
not follow that the directors are neces- 
sarily acting in the evident interest of 
the shareholders.” The word “ evident ” 
saves this sentence from becoming an 
acceptance of the abstract idea, for of 
course the interests of the company must 
be the interests of the majority share- 
holders. There can be no legitimate 
abstract entity of a company. Let those 
who dissent from this view draw up a 
mode] set of articles of association ex- 
pressly stating where their abstract ideas 
about rights and duties, peculiar to the 
company itself, would differ from the 
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shareholders’ rights and duties in that 
company. We can then see if such articles 
of association would be acceptable to 
existing shareholders, or appeal to new 
investors. ~ 

The improvement of communications 
between shareholders and directors is 
important, but it is secondary to the need 
to rebut this idea of a legal abstraction 
of a company having rights ahd duties 
separate and distinct from its share- 
holders. Perhaps our judges of High 
Court or law lords of Parliament will 
have second thoughts on the matter if 
future cases come before them, for in 
this quasi-legitimisation of abstract en- 
tities a very important political principle 
is involved.—Yours faithfully, 
Carshalton ROBERT DAVIDSON 

* 

Sir—I was intrigued by the racecourse 
analogy used by your correspondent 
Mr D. B. Swift in describing the share- 
holder as standing with his company as 
a punter does to a horse. Quite fortui- 
tously, I feel, he has got the right sport 
but the wrong participant. A shareholder 
buys his share like a man attending the 
sales at Newmarket. He buys a yearling 
for its growth prospects and a brood 
mare for yield. , 

In the former case, having acquired 
his asset, he hands it over to a trainer 
whose function it is to ensure that he, 
the owner, gets the best possible value 
for his money. The trainer will keep it 
thoroughly fit to take part in races, and 
will enter it only for those in which he 
feels it has most chance. Subject to the 
owner’s consent, he will even geld it, or 
send it to stud, or turn it from flat 
racing to hurdles or steeplechasing. 

The company director is the trainer ; 
good ones cost more than bad ones, but 
produce better results for owners.— 
Yours faithfully, A. C. CorBETT 
Galitzine, Corbett and Chand Ltd., 

W.1 


Where Charity Begins 


Sir—Your article in your issue of 
February 14th is indeed right. It would 
be illogical to maintain the discourage- 
ments in the way of individuals contri- 
buting to charitable objects, while 
increasing the encouragement of boards 
of directors to distribute their share- 
holders’ money to such objects. 
It does not seem logical that, in the 
welfare state, big commercial concerns 
should become patrons of the arts or of 
charities, at the expense of shareholders, 
who have enough of their incomes taken 
‘away from them already.—Yours faith- 
‘fully, EL1otT WARBURTON 
‘ William R. Warner & Co. Ltd., 
‘Eastleigh, Hants. 


Graduate Teachers 


‘Srr—In your note last week you give 
the percentage of graduate teachers in 
English secondary schools other than 
grammar as 50 per cent. The percentage 
‘of. graduate teachers in secondary 
modern schools in 1956-57 was 19.§ per 
cent.—Yours faithfully, 


Kew, Surrey MurteEt COLLIER 
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Naught for your Comfort 


The Reporter’s Trade 


By Joseph and Stewart Alsop. 
Reynal & Co., New York. 377 pages 
$5.00. 


RY™ in the United States, where the 
newspaper columnist is accorded the 
prestige that scarcely a handful justify, 
it is a rare journalist whose articles cover- 
ing the last twelve years would bear 
resurrecting between stiff covers. It is 
a measure of the Alsop brethren’s stature 
that the montage they have built up out 
of their taut, breathless, minatory 
columns can be confidently recom- 
mended to anyone with a desire to cap- 
ture the taste, touch and smell of cold 
war Washington. Despite their contrast- 
ing temperaments—Mr Stewart Alsop, 
the younger brother, operating equably 
through his wide circle of friendly con- 
tacts, Mr Joseph Alsop, the elder, rejoic- 
ing loudly in the number and qualities 
of his enemies—their partnership was 
astonishingly harmonious. Now that Mr 
Stewart Alsop has accepted an editorial 
post on the Saturday Evening Post and 
Mr Joseph Alsop continues to blast away 
solo in the several hundred papers that 
syndicate his column (causing more 
agitation in foreign capitals as he does 
so than any other American except Mr 
Dulles), they have every right to look 
back with pride on their joint accom- 
plishment. 

In the first five chapters of their 
book, which precede the selections from 
their work, they explain what it is like 
to be the Alsops, how they got that way, 
and their highly exalted view of the 
journalist’s réle in the American style of 
democracy. That view allows for very 
few official secrets indeed. Most outside 
observers of the United States are 
astonished at the amount of military and 
diplomatic detail which is bandied 
about in the press, particularly the tech- 
nical journals, and in the proceedings of 
congressional committees. But the 
Alsops, asking themselves how it could 
possibly be that no action resulted from 
their many years of circumstantial dis- 
closure of the extent to which the Rus- 
sians were catching up and overtaking 
western military strength, have con- 
cluded that if only they could have dis- 
covered twice the number of official 
secrets with the expenditure of half the 
effort, they could have aroused an irre- 
sistible public outcry for more drastic 
rearmament. And, being slightly uneasy 
that their readers may not be prepared 
to take from any journalists, however 
talented, the arrogance of a Field 
Marshal Montgomery, they put forward 
a special plea for a quasi-constitutional 
réle for the American press. Because of 


the American system of separation of 
powers, they maintain, an Administra- 
tion is less amenable to challenge by 
other politicians than under a parlia- 
mentary system. The press must there- 
fore fill the vacuum. 


There is something to this, but not 
so much as the Alsops think. The Presi- 
dent is inaccessible to public examina- 
tion except at press conferences. But 
a congressional committee can conduct 
a far more thorough investigation of a 
departmental head—and his subordinates 
as well—than is open to MPs in question 
time or in debate. American politicians 
claim many privileges of historians in 
uncovering the way in which decisions 
are made, and Washington, weighed 
down by the incredible bulk of the testi- 
mony that is perpetually being taken, 
suffers as much from censorship by 
saturation as it does from the use of the 
“top secret” stamp. The Alsops them- 
selves often call attention to the fact that 
it is some officially endorsed figure that 
has failed to make its proper impact on 
public opinion. 


While these’ journalists’ industry and 
skill in digging up and checking fresh 
and often remarkable facts invite the 
admiration of their professional’ col- 
leagues, it is still worth asking whether 
they are not to some extent victims of 
the characteristic American belief that, 
if all the facts can only be uncovered, 
the right course of action will speak for 
itself. The impact of the Alsops’ columns 
has at times been diminished.as much 
by a surfeit of indigestible military de- 
tail—in order to lend authenticity to 
their dire warnings—as by too monoton- 
ous a recourse to cries of “ Woe Woe” 
(two faults which have been largely 
excised in this judicious selection), This 
may have something to do with the 
brothers’ curious insistence on having 
their brand of journalistic punditry 
recognised as a branch of manual labour 
rather than a cerebral activity. The 
grunts and groans of the brothers Alsop 
as they charge around the world as well 
as across the United States, using up 
shoe-leather (their favourite expression) 
in their search for facts, echo down the 
years. It is a wonder, one says, that they 
have time to think. But think they do, 
and their incisive, if a shade too 
apocalyptic, pinpointing of issues and 
situations that governments would rather 
shy away from and forget is one of their 
greatest services to their country and its 
allies. 

Moreover in their demand for tota! 
exposure the Alsops are facing head-on 
one of the central perplexities of modern 
democracy—that the decisions which 
ultimately will affect the people most are 
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those on defence and foreign affairs, 
which are conventionally least susceptible 
to public debate. Refreshingly the Alsops 
take up an extreme position. But, to use 
their own example, would we really now 
be better off if, when the United States 
had an atomic monopoly, the Americans 
had staged a great public debate on 
whether to threaten the Russians with 
preventive war if they rejected the 
Baruch Plan? 

As this book reminds us, the Alsops 
were ahead of the journalistic field in 
such diverse matters as the political 
application of the term “ egghead” (in- 
vented by a third Alsop brother); the 
pinpointing of Dienbienphu as the 
decisive battleground in Indo-China ; 
the revelation that the Truman Admin- 
istration was deeply divided over 
whether to make the H-bomb ; the pre- 
diction that Russia would get an earth 
satellite up first; and the recognition 
that Senator Lyndon Johnson would 
develop into one of the most gifted 
senatorial leaders of all time. 

Scattered through the book is in- 
triguing evidence of the Alsops’ mixture 
of admiration for the British and ex- 
asperation with them. They have a low 
view of the British press—* British 
serious newspapers are too often pre- 
tentious shams, with very little behind 
their fine, impressive literate facades ” ; 
a high view of Foreign Office briefings, 
which they find franker and more in- 
formative than what is dished out by 
the State Department; a great regard 
for some British politicians especially for 
“the singularly powerful and original 
mind ” of Mr Antony Head ; and occa- 
sional frustration at the failure of 
British Governments to land the United 
States in militant action for the defence 
of British (and, they would hold, in the 
long run western) interests. 


No Bread 


The Crowd in the French Revolution 


By George Rudé. 
Oxford-University Press. 267 pages. 35s. 


N a world in which revolutions are 

so frequent that they are almost 
losing their front page priority, it is 
a salutary as well as a highly instructive 
exercise to be reminded of their 
mechanics and techniques—of what 
makes them tick in fact. Do similar 
causes produce different results among 
different races? What are the mysterious 
processes that turn dumb indifference 
first into sullen discontent, then into 
smouldering anger and finally into 
blazing revolt? Are the root causes 
political or social? And are they deep 
and simple, or multiple and complex? 
Finally, who leads whom: do the masses 
project the leaders, or vice versa ? 

On all these questions, Mr George 
Rudé has brought his severely dis- 
ciplined but highly inquisitive mind to 
bear—with fascinating results. In a com- 
paratively short book he has unravelled, 
by means of immensely detailed research 
into such minutie as the sectional police 
records of the Paris Préfecture during 
the Revolution, a new and intimate pic- 
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ture of the minds and motives of the 
men and women who stormed the 
Bastille, fetched the King and Queen 
back to Paris by force from Versailles, 
massacred the priests and aristocrats in 
the prisons, captured the Tuileries 
Palace and destroyed the Swiss Guards, 
and finally deserted Robespierre and the 
Terror on the night of Thermidor. 

From his researches we learn what the 
crowds were really made of, the com- 
position of the Parisian “ mob,” the very 
make-up of the sans-culottes in violent 
action. Mr Rudé finds his way clearly 
and logically through each successive 
revolt, from that first “July 14,” 1789, 
to Bonaparte’s “ whiff of grapeshot ” on 
the bloodstained steps of Saint-Roch 
Church six years later. The conclusions 
he presents are fundamental. 


The French Revolution, like most 
upheavals before and since, was born, 
he writes, of hunger and fear—two of 
the most dangerous forces in human 
nature. At the head and tail of the 
working class revolt were the price and 
quality of bread, their main diet. These 
fluctuated violently and frequently, and 
people in the great cities were at times 
on the point of starvation, or actually 
did starve. It was then that the new 
and heady ideas of liberty and equality, 
spread in the news sheets like Marat’s 
L’Ami du Peuple and Heébert’s Pére 
Duchesne and continually shouted at 
every street corner by revolutionary 
urators like Danton, swept the crowds 
into massive retaliation. At the same 
time the bourgeoisie, fearful of royalist 
counter-revolution with reimposition of 
discriminatory taxation, and of their 
newly won rights to vote and rule, joined 
forces with the sans-culottes.. The com- 
bination was irresistible. 

In an interesting comparison with 
mob psychology in other countries, Mr 
Rudé points out that the picture of the 
sans-culottes as bloodthirsty ruffians is 
overdrawn, and he cites the behaviour 
of the mob in Britain on various acca- 
sions, notably during the Gordon riots, 
Moreover, he shows how much better 
organised were the police forces of Paris 
than those in London; it is clear that 
when the police wished or were ordered 
to, in nearly every case they made short 
work of the workmen of the Faubourg 
St.-Antoine, as in the famous Réveillon 
riot of April, 1789. It is Mr Rudé’s 
conviction that the high price of bread, 
which meant hunger to the masses, 
played by far the strongest part in the 
behaviour of the crowds in the Revolu- 
tion, and that it was the crowds more 
than the politicians who really made it. 
If he is right—and he makes a con- 
vincing case—then Marie-Antoinette 
might well have uttered her shattering 
remark about “no bread, why not give 
them cake,” and she would not have 
been so wide of the mark as history has 
painted her. 

This is a book for the specialist. But 
it is also packed with stories about how 
ordinary men and women acted under 
the pressure of tremendous events ; it 
thus deserves a wider circulation at a 
time when there are so many revolutions 
under our very noses to sniff at. 








Russia’s Sea Power 
The Soviet Navy 


Edited by M. G. Saunders. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 340 pages. 36s. 


*¢ IX a future war the struggle at sea 
will be of even greater importance 
than it was in the last war.” 

This statement, made by Marshal 
Zhukov, the outstanding Russian military 
personality of the postwar era, supports 
the dominant theme of this book: that 
Russia understands the implications of 
sea power. The Germans started the 
last war with 59 submarines ; the Rus- 
sians now have 500. They also have a 
surface fleet about twice as large as the 
Royal Navy. These and other facts 
provide salutary reading for those who 
tend to consider the Soviet military 
threat solely in terms of massive land 
and air armies, rocket missiles and 
weapons of total destruction. The book 
spells out the implications of 500 enemy 
submarines (a figure so frequently men- 
tioned but so unclearly understood). 

After a general introduction the his- 
tory of the Russian navy is analysed 
with emphasis on the two world wars 
and the Revolution. After this back- 
ground has been given, the remaining 
three-quarters of the book describes in 
detail the navy as it is today, and dis- 
cusses the strategical implications. 
Eighteen contributors from eleven dif- 
ferent countries have written articles ; 
Commander Saunders has been skilful 
both in his choice of authors and the 
scope of subjects, which includes the 
Russians as naval opponents and allies 
and also as neighbours. 

The quality of articles is evenly high, 
although there is a tendency to be dog- 
matic where reliable information is of 
mecessity sparse. Most contributors 
stray from their subjects to discuss the 
broader aspects ; but these several per- 
sonal and frequently divergent opinions 
are of value, particularly when they try to 
assess the quality of Russian personnel 
and to interpret their naval policy. 

Russia is often dismissed as a land 
based animal incapable of waging war 
at sea; yet, as this book shows, Russia 
has had maritime aspirations since the 
time of Peter the Great and has always 
considered itself a naval power, and the 
drive to build up a powerful navy has 
been continuous from Tsarist times to 
the present day. As long as Russian 
territorial expansion was confined to the 
contiguous land mass, its merchant fleet 
was inadequate in Western eyes. It is 
significant that a major merchant ship- 
building programme has now been 
under way for over two years ; having 
re-established itself as a naval power, 
Russia now finds it necessary to become 
a maritime one. 

The articles discussing the long-term 
strategical concepts must be the most 
provocative. The implications are 
sombre, but highlight the argument 
common to all contributions: that con- 
trol of the sea is as vital to the West 
today as ever in the past ; that the Rus- 
sians fully appreciate this and wish to 
wrest control from us. 
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Peacemaking at Paris 
The Ordeal of Woodrow Wilson 


By Herbert Hoover. 
Museum Press. 318 pages. 358. 


6 Me HOOVER was the only man who 

emerged from the ordeal of Paris 
with an enhanced reputation”: thus 
John Maynard Keynes. However, there 
are dangers in being fitted for one’s halo 
too early, not least in the tendency it 
encourages to _self-righteousness and 
complacency. Both these Hooverian 
characteristics are present in generous 
degree in this book. The ordeal of 
Woodrow Wilson is presented also as 
the ordéal of Herbert Hoover, and ‘the 
supporting cast is, as readers ‘of the 
Hoover Memoirs will expect, liberally 
sprinkled with wily, evil-plotting Old 
World diplomats and selfless, simple and 
trustful Americans. 

Fortunately, despite this heavy admix- 
ture of irritants, Mr Hoover’s’ book also 
contains a good deal that is of interest 
to any student of the period. It will not 
alter our thinking about any of the main 
features of the Paris peacemaking, but 
at some points it clarifies and amplifies 
the existing picture. It has most to say, 
naturally, about the background of 
hunger, homelessness and néar-anarchy 
that were Mr Hoover’s special concern 
as Director of the Relief and Reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. More nearly perhaps 
than anyone else at Paris, Mr Hoover 
looked at the deliberations there with 
the eyes of the millions of war victims 
whose misery eclipsed, for the time 
being at least, their national attachments 
and aspirations. This gives a genuine 
nobility, even a certain wuninflated 
eloquence, to the protests, printed on 
pages 245-8, which Mr Hoover addressed 
to the President when the terms of the 
Peace Treaty became known to him. It 
makes the less comprehensible Mr 
Hoover’s leading part in the American 
decision to withdraw at the first available 
opportunity. from the - inter-allied 
economic councils that might have saved 
postwar Europe from economic chaos. 

On some of the famous Versailles con- 
troversies Mr Hoover has some evidence 
of his own to provide. He amplifies the 
sad story of the food blockade and its 
perpetuance by the Big Four from his 
own impressions as a participant. He 
acquits House on the intemperate, 
Wilsonian “conspiracy ” charge, though 
not on the “compromise” allegation. 
Mr Hoover also draws on the unpub- 
lished diary of Vance McCormick, who 
was the US adviser at Paris on blockade 
matters and whom Mr Hoover describes 
as “ probably the President’s most inti- 
mate adviser in Paris aside from Colonel 
House.” . Some of the extracts he quotes 
make interesting reading, but anyone 
who hopes to learn much that is new 
from them will be disappointed. 

“In general the book suffers from being 
an attempt to combine a synthesis of 
existing accounts of “What Happened 
in Paris” with the reminiscences and 
“ revelations ” which Mr Hoover him- 
self provides. The result is neither a 
reliable historical narrative (there are 
several small errors of fact, quite apart 
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from questions of interpretation) nor a 


vivid and immediate eye-witness picture. 


For all that, the historian of the Peace 
will not be wise entirely to neglect it, 


A Historian on Advertising 
The Responsibilities of American 
Advertising : Private Control and 
Public Influence, 1Oa-40 


By Otis Pease. 
Yale University Press. Ldtidde: Oxford 


‘University Press. 247 pages. 40s. 


O* all the techniques for the dispas- 
sionate examination of: advertising, 
as distinct from the usual slanging match 
between attackers and defenders, that of 
the historian is the most obvious. Yet 
it has not been much used at a serious 
academic level because advertising on a 
significant scale is a recent growth and 
also because even past developments in 
this field are likely to arouse present 
prejudices. Mr Pease comes out rather 
well from the test of objectivity. He was 
apparently not encumbered in the first 
place by any intention to prove a case ; 
he avoids the snares of current con- 
troversy by stopping short at 1940 ; and 
he is a sufficiently good historian and 
writer to order his facts neatly and 
present them readably. British readers 
have an additional aid to detached judg- 
ment in the fact that although the issues 
outlined in this book are very much 
alive|in this country, the material ex- 
amined by Mr. Pease is almost entirely 
American. 

The book is about the development of 
the three main methods of controlling 
advertising, all of which were already in 
existence in 1920. Legal regulation, for 
example through the Pure Food and 
Drug Act, was not particularly lively. 
Internal rules, set by the advertisers 
themselves, were already well advanced 
and were encountering the usual limita- 
tions of those rules when faced with a 
really’ determined buccaneer. Con- 
sumers’ organisations were on a limited 
scale and had not yet reached the stage 
of a national movement. 

All three developments became fully 
fledged in the crucial twenty years 
covered by Mr Pease; the attack on 
advertising became more explicit and 
formidable; and the defences of the 
advertising business were co-ordinated 
and given a positive and aggressive form. 
In effect, by 1940 the advertisers were 
on top although the opposing forces were 
still in existence. Consumption had 
acquired a doctrine of its own, partly on 
the rebound from the great depression. 
All forms of regulation and control were 
running up against their natural limits 
in a democratic society. The psycho- 
logists had had their say and no answer 
had been found to the central question : 
if literal truth to fact is not the sole 
criterion for judging advertisements (as 
it clearly cannot be in view of the com- 
plex nature of persuasion and subjective 
satisfactions) what are the proper 
standards of judgment and control? 

Mr Pease is a historian. This central 
question was first clearly posed in his 
period and the answers were not found. 
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He records both facts in such a way as 


to bring. out their full significance, and 
incidentally demonstrates’ that. adver- 
tising could do with a ww: more ‘pro- 
fessional historians. 


OTHER BOOKS. 


THE CHANGING PATTERN OF DISTRIBUTION. 
By Nicholas Stacey & Aubrey Wilson. 

We have received complaints from ee 
authors of this book about woes 
fact in the review that we pub 
January 24th. They write: 

According to your ere our ésti- 
mate of the number of Co-operative 
supermarkets in 1957.is “ wildly: under- 
stated.” We checked with the Co- 
operative Union’ (October, 1957) which 
had no accurate figures beyond 1955. 
Failing official information we . used. the 
Financial Times estimates which we 
have found authoritative (September 6th 
and 9th, 1957). Where does your re- 
viewer get his figures ? Of course, it all 
depends on what is meant by super- 
markets on this side of the ‘Atlantic. 
Perhaps your reviewer would declare his 
definition in terms of space, takings and 
organisation. 

The reviewer quotes a statement on 
page 42 that not one department store 

' “could be rebuilt today to operate at a 
profit,” and then turns to page 199 where 
he alludes wittily, but inaccurately, to 
new department stores “now being 
built.” To omit the rest of the sentence 
on page 199, which states that the new 
stores “now being built and equipped 
require another 3 per cent on mark up 
to show the same net profit as older 
stores ” is mischievous since the meaning 
is deliberately distorted. 

Our reviewer comments : 

On page 186 of their book, “Messrs 
Stacey and Wilson wrote: “ By the end 
of 1957, there were eighty supermarkets in 
operation, all but one of them branches 
of multiple concerns ” ; they do mention 
the Co-operatives among “the main 
operators.” According to the fifth and 
sixth editions of the annual “ Self 
Service and Supermarket” ~ Directory, 
which is the. one authoritative and 
generally recognised source for figures of 
self-service shops and supermarkets in 
this country, there were 80 supermarkets, 
including 25 Co-operative su kets, 
at the end of July, 1957, and (as reported 
in The Economist of August 23, 1958, 
which also gave thé definitions used) a 
total of 175, including 83 Co-operative 
supermarkets, at the end of July, 1958. 
It appears, however, that in the sentence 
quoted Messrs Stacey and Wilson have 
used the word “multiple” to include 
the Co-operative movement; this runs 
counter to common usage in the retail 
trade and to their own practice elsewhere 
in the book. 

I reject the charge that the phrase “ now 
being built ” is mischievously taken from 
its context, since the authors have not 
shown why rebuilt stores should not be 
able to get an extra 3 per cent on mark 
up if new stores can. 


CassELi’s ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 
English and English Italian). 
30s. 

This is an entirely new dictionary com- 
piled by Professor Piero Rebora, Professor 
of English at Milan University. 

ITALIAN FOR ADULTs. By Charles Duff. 
English Universities Press. 376 pages. 16s. 

This book sets out to teach Italian to the 
intelligent adult beginner ; it is designed 
for both self-tuition or class use. 


(Italian- 
1079 pages. 
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Mr. Frank Perks has been very much in the news recently. 
Founder of F. Perkins Ltd., leading manufacturers of diesel 
engines, he is a great believer in driving for exports, just as his 
diesels are driving 423 different types of vehicles in 143 countries 
around the globe. Wherever power is needed, on land or sea, 


Perkins’ engines are there with applications ranging from small 
industrial tractors to seven-ton trucks. 


Frank Perkins has always known that drive for export sales 
is boosted by international advertising. eiiits iiaiah titi italia 
BOOSTING SALES IN BRITAIN’S 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond St., London W.1 MARKETS AROUND THE WORLD 


MADE IN BRITAIN...SOLD AROUND THE WORLD... advertised in TIME! 
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items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Disunion in the 
Unions 


WASHINGTON, DC 
NLIKE bones, trade union federations are liable to 
break twice in the same place. It is clear that the 
leaders of the American Federation of Labour and 

Congress of Industrial Organisations (AFL-CIO), who 
have been meeting in sunny Puerto Rico for the past ten 
days, are still inhibited by memories of the division which 
split the union movement from 1935 to 1955. The federa- 
tion’s executive council has made a number of ringing 
political declarations. Emboldened by the results of last 
November’s elections, it has. called on Congress to estab- 
lish a thirty-five-hour working week for almost half of the 
entire labour force, and has repeated its demand that the 
statutory minimum wage be raised by a quarter. It has 
also announced that the trade unions will not support even 
Senator Kennedy’s labour reform Bill—the mildest of the 
three now before Congress—unless they get their pound 
of flesh in the shape of changes in the detested Taft-Hartley 
Act. But in dealing with the federation’s domestic prob- 
lems, instead of putting its foot down firmly as many people 
wished, the executive council has trodden as gingerly as 
if its leg were in splints. 

The AFL-CIO’s internal troubles centre about the hyphen 

in its cumbersome name: the precarious link between the 
‘craft unions of the old AFL, whose members share a 
common skill but may be scattered through several different 
industries, and the industry-wide unions of the younger 
CIO, which are designed to enroll all the workers in a 
given industry whatever their particular function. The 
merger of 1955, a rough-and-ready job which simply 
slapped the two groups together in the hope that they 
would grow into One, never really reconciled the conflict 
of interest between them. This has recently emerged in 
several ways. One is the demand of the former CIO 
leaders—notably Mr Walter Reuther, the astringently 
honest president of the automobile workers—that Mr 
Maurice Hutcheson, the head of the carpenters who has 
been indicted on a bribery charge in Indiana and has refused 
to answer Senators’ questions about it, be expelled from 
the executive council, But Mr Hutcheson’s carpenters gave 
him authority last autumn to lead them out of the federa- 
tion if he were removed, and other building craft unions 
have hinted that they might join the procession. 
Together with Mr Hoffa’s teamsters (or lorry drivers), 
who were expelled for wholesale corruption a year ago, 
this might cost the federation a fifth of the members with 
which it started life in 1955. Moreover, since the building 
workers keep in close contact with the teamsters, who fetch 
and .carry for them, there was a danger that Mr Hoffa, 
ever ready to embrace a fallen unionist, might have gathered 


the new rebels into alliance with him. Mr Meany, the 
president of the AFL-CIO, has decided that the risk is 


yet one more chance to present his explanations in person. 
He will, in any case, have to submit himself for re-election 
to the council next autumn. But cynical observers have 
concluded that Mr Meany’s zeal for purity is in inverse 
ratio to the number of members he will lose by pursuing it. 

The building workers would hardly have been so ready 
to quit if they had not had other quarrels with the ex-ClO 
unions. There has long been bitterness over the proper 
division of construction jobs between the two groups. A 
year ago a compromise was agreed under which the craft 
unions would be entitled to do all new construction work, 
while the industrial unions would be responsible for repairs 
to buildings in which they work. But the steel workers, the 
second biggest industrial union, with whom the building 
workers conflict most sharply, have never accepted the 
settlement and there is also a jurisdictional no-man’s land 
between “new ” and “ repair” jobs in which a number 
of disputes with other unions have gone unresolved. Last 
month Mr Reuther’s car workers in the Detroit area signed 
@ more’ specific agreement with the local building unions, 
providing for regular joint meetings to negotiate about 
doubtful cases. Mr Meany approves of this, but some 
leaders of the building unions, suspecting the superior wiles 
of Mr Reuther’s negotiators, fear to extend it lest their 
rivals filch construction jobs which should be theirs. 

Nor has the executive council reached a decision on a 
counter-complaint of the industrial unions. In the unre- 
mitting struggle to win new recruits, the metal trades 
unions—the other main stronghold, along with the building 
unions, of the old AFL stalwarts—have adopted the 
stratagem of uniting as a single group against an industrial 
union in elections to decide which shall represent the 
workers in a given plant. The industrial unions can hardly 
resort to similar tactics, since their spheres of influence 
are, by definition, more or less mutually exclusive ; so they 
have asked for protection. One of their strongest claims 
on the federation’s sympathy is that the ex-CIO unions, 
though they have less than half the total membership, pro- 
vided three-quarters of the money spent by the movement 
in last November’s election. 


EANWHILE, the exiled teamsters continue to flourish 
M like the green bay tree. Mr Hoffa added 135,000 
new members to his ranks last year, about the same number 
as the AFL-CIO lost through the recession. Having post- 
poned his ambition to form a grand alliance of transport 
workers and to turn the New York police into teamsters, 
he is currently trying to organise Puerto Rico under the 
executive council’s feet. And the one body which retains 
any legal hold on the teamsters, the board of monitors 
appointed by a federal judge last year to reform them, has 
yet to.make its grip felt. Exasperated by the fact that 
Mr Hoffa has complied with only a few of their less incon- 
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venient recommendations, the monitors have now persuaded 
the judge to rule that these have the force of court orders. 
But there are snags. The teamsters are appealing, and it 
is not certain that the judge was entitled to reinterpret his 
original order, to which they had consented, in a way to 
which they do not now consent. Even if the Appeals Court 


upholds the judge, he has specified that the monitors’ . 


orders must be “reasonable.” This presumably leaves it 
open to the teamsters to challenge each one. 

Mr Meany’s troubles are aggravated by the erosion of 
the AFL-CIO’s membership which is going on beneath him. 
The recent recession merely speeded a process already set 
on foot by automation and the changing composition of 
the labour force. In the last decade, while the total labour 
force has steadily expanded, the number of production 
workers has actually declined ; these, the core of the trade 
unions, now account for well under a quarter of all 
employees outside the farms. The ex-CIO unions have 
been hardest hit, since their relatively unskilled members 
are the first to be replaced by machines. The drift of 
workers into the service industries, where the unions find 
it difficult to follow, has cost the steel and automobile 
unions a quarter of their members in the last few years 
and the booming teamsters may soon be the only union 
over the million mark. This year, after two years of com- 
parative calm on the labour scene, three million unionists, 
led by the steel workers, will be bargaining for wage 
increases. It is arguable that, in pressing its demands for 
higher wages and fewer hours, the AFL-CIO is simply 
making automation more attractive to employers and is 
helping to turn itself into a rich but dwindling corps d’élite. 

There are still an estimated 26 million workers who could 
be organised into unions. But half of these are in the 
white-collar group, for whom unionism is not yet quite 
respectable, and half of the rest are in the South, where 
there has always been strong opposition to the unions. 
Mr Reuther continues to proclaim there is really plenty 
of room for both the craft and industrial unions to expand, 
but its peaceful allocation calls for a good deal more leader- 
ship than the AFL-CIO has yet been able to provide. As 
long as this source of disunion remains, the brooding 
presence of the teamsters, as a rival camp to which the dis- 
affected might rally, is going to disturb Mr Meany’s nights. 


The Economic Gap 


ENATOR KENNEDY, the busiest potential Democratic can- 

didate for the Presidency, made an eloquent and con- 
vincing appeal to Congress last week to seize a fleeting 
opportunity this year: the chance to make economic growth 
along non-totalitarian lines attractive and possible for the 
under-developed countries, most particularly for India. 
Calling the “economic gap” between the stable indus- 
trialised countries of the North and the over-populated 
impoverished nations of the South wider and more danger- 
ous to the West than the much-publicised “ missile gap,” 
Senator Kennedy argued that in the Development Loan 
Fund, the Senate’s own brain-child, the United States had 
the instrument to narrow, if not to close, this gap. The fund, 
properly financed, can offer the substantial long-term co- 
operation which would make it worth while for under- 
developed countries to have long-term plans. Two former 
Ambassadors to India, Senator Cooper and Mr Bowles in 
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the House, are reviving, with Senator Kennedy, a resolution 
proposing a high level international mission to India to 
discover what is needed to complete the second five-year 
plan and to design the third. They feel deeply that India, 
with 40 per cent of the population of the uncommitted 
nations, offers the great chance to show that democracy 
can rival Communist China’s “great leap forward.” 

This approach commands much warm support in the 
State Department. Mr Dillon, the Under Secretary in 
charge of economic affairs, told a House committee recently 
that the Development Loan Fund ran out of money at the 
end of January and was having to stand idly by while the 
Soviet Union stepped up its economic activities abroad—a 
perfect example of the costly and ineffective short-term 
methods which Senator Kennedy wants to end. The Ad- 
ministration is asking for a supplement of $225 million for 
the fund this year and for a new authorisation of $700 
million for the year beginning in July, but this falls far short 
both of the $1 billion a year programme for five years which 
the Senate and the Administration supported in principle 
(but not in cash) and of the more than $1.7 billion in 
requests for help which have passed the first screening. 

Economic aid has powerful friends in Congress. It also 
has the staunch support of the President who, only last 
week, asked Congress to contribute another $1.38 billion to 
the International Monetary Fund and double America’s sub- 
scription to the World Bank. But these institutions, like 
the Export-Import Bank, make only “ bankable ” loans. The 
Development Fund, which accepts repayment in soft cur- 
rencies, may, unfortunately, be badly squeezed this year 
between the desire of a Republican President to balance 
the Budget and the desire of a Democratic Congress to 
increase domestic spending. Even if it is not, Senator 
Kennedy’s Marshall plan for the under-developed will 
probably have to wait for a more sympathetic tenant in the 


- White House. 


Unemployment Keeps Up 


HILE trade unionists’ plans for a mass meeting in 
Washington of jobless workers is an over-dramatisa- 
tion of the situation for political purposes, nevertheless 
unemployment is looming in an ever more threatening way 
over the optimism generated by the economic recovery, itself 
somewhat stunted recently. Concern is caused not so much 
by the actual number who were out of work in January, 
even though the figure was higher than for any January 
since the beginning of the war, as by the fact that, as a 
percentage of the labour force, the number of unemployed 
has stayed practically the same, around 6 per cent, after 
allowing -for seasonal factors, for the last three months. 
The increase in unemployment in January was to be 
expected at this time of year; and the rise of 600,000 
between December and January in the number without jobs 
was only half as much as in the same period a year earlier, 
in the middle of the recession. But 1.4 million persons, 
nearly a third of the unemployed, had been out of work 
for fifteen weeks or more and in January, for the first time 
since last summer, this figure did not decline. The persis- 
tence of long-term joblessness provides a strong argument 
for continuation of last year’s emergency plan for extending 
the duration of unemployment benefits ; this expires at the 
end of March and the President insists that it must be 
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allowed to lapse for the sake of balancing the Budget and 
because he believes that the need for it will soon be over. 

The President’s stand is unwelcome to members of Con- 
gress, whatever their party, who come from those places 
where most of the unemployment is concentrated. It is 
found mainly in the north-eastern region, and in the durable 
goods industries even though these factories have recently 
been expanding their output. The failure o: employment 
to match this expansion has several explanations, all of 
which make it seem likely that there will be little substantial 
risé in the number of. jobs available in industry until boom 


“Don’t Look Now But I Think We're Being Followed” 





conditions reappear. For the present manufacturers need 
use only their most modern equipment, which does not 
employ so many men as do the older facilities, and they can 
manage by working their existing employees longer hours 
instead of going through the process of engaging new ones. 
But even when there is a boom, many people doubt if it 
will bring full enough employment to absorb all the annual 
increase in the labour force. This is one of the main ques- 
tions to be examined by the inquiry into the problems of 
ensuring economic growth and maintaining stable prices 
which is shortly to be opened by the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of Congress under Democratic auspices, as a rival to 
the similar inquiry being conducted by the Republican 
Vice President, Mr Nixon. 


Inadequate Atoms ?. 


HIS month has brought the usual annual meeting 
ig between the joint congressional committee and the 
independent government commission which are responsible 
together for atomic energy in the United States. Unfortun- 
ately the result has been not the ratification of peace, which 
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-had been expected to follow the truce established when Mr 
-McCone succeeded the controversial Mr Strauss as chairman 
‘of. the ‘commission Jast summer, but a new outbreak of 


hostilities. The immediate flare-up came through Mr 
McCone’s impatience with the arbitrary ‘and perfunctory 
way in which the committee, following congressional custom, 
conducts its business. But the underlying cause of the 


‘renewed bitterness is the committee’s disappointment’ with 


Mr McCone’s: proposals on the development of nuclear 


‘reactors for industrial purposes and its disgust at his claim 


that remarkable progress has been made during the past 
five years. The Democrats who are in charge of the com- 
mittee contend that the commission has “ failed miserably ” 
mainly because it has relied on private industry instead of 


. building reactors itself. 


The long-range objective of Mr McCone’s programme is 
to make the cost of electricity from nuclear generators com- 
petitive with power from other fuels- within five years in 
countries lacking their own coal and oil and within ten years 
in those parts of the United States. where energy costs are 
high. His conciliatory gesture was to announce that the 
government would pay half the cost of building prototype 
reactors ; until now it has only: contributed to the costs 
of research and of fuel. But Mr McCone still proposes that 
these experiments should be the responsibility of private 
companies ; according to ‘the Democrats, these cannot be 
expected to bear the risk of such uncertain economic pro- 
positions. It remains to be seen whether the improved terms 
now offered by the commission will stimulate private indus- 
try’s lagging enthusiasm for atomic reactors. 

The commission intends to spend $115 million in the 


“coming fiscal year and proposes six new prototype plants. 


But the Democrats on the committee point out that 


spent 
in recent years and that the new. projects are not 


all net gain since a number of earlier ones are to be 
_ dropped: This may have been done at the insistence of the 


economy-minded Budget Bureau rather than at that of the 
Atomic Energy Commission itself. But in any case Mr 
McCone’s proposals look like being no more than a starting 


. point on which the congressional committee’ will build its 


own more ambitious programme. 


Reading for the Quality 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


EARLY two years ago Colliers and the Woman’s Home 
Companion, magazines which had a circulation of 


over four million each, were no longer able to attract 
_ enough advertising to pay their way and ceased publication. 
Meanwhile the New Yorker, with about one-tenth the 


circulation of either, and advertising rates far higher in 
relation to size of its readership, was profitably embarked 
On its fourth decade of commercial and cultural success. 
An hour away by air, in Boston, the Atlantic Monthly was 
preparing to celebrate its one hundredth birthday, recently 
marked in Britain by the publication of an anthology* 
bulging with great names of contributors from Emerson 


- to Einstein and-from Mark Twain to Virginia Woolf. The 
_ Atlantic’s circulation, the centennial issue noted, had 
_ doubled since 1944,.and was nudging a quarter-million. 


~ * “New. England Oracle.” Edited by | by Edward Weeks and Emily 


~ Flint. . Collins. 576 pages. 36s. 
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of New York. 
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Original and Provocative 


Investment Letters 
W 2 Oy 


sunt f / From America 
The Monthly Letters published by J. R. Williston & 
Beane have proved to be of interest and investment 


Dy 
V7 benefit to serious investors around the world. These 


RENE original and stimulating essays are prepared by the 


fy YY partner in charge of our Research Department. They 
Vy attempt to define current business and economic trends 
VOY RG and estimate their probable effect on the stock market and 
y / specific issues. 

Y/ LU y The following headlines illustrate the wide range of 
OEP EAA 


24.94 7G Y subjects dealt with in our most recent Monthly Letters: 
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Foture?’’. . .‘‘ Your Basic 1959 Investment Policy’’ 
If you would care to receive a current copy of this un- 


oe 
1D i @ a naal it tL Z usual investment publication, without cost or obligation, 
‘ write to Mr. H. Thomas Osborne, Foreign Department. 
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What accounts for the success of the magazines for upper 
middlebrows (to borrow a useful sociological adjective from 
Mr Russell Lynes, managing editor of yet another of the 
species, the 108-year-old Harper’s) in a time when the 
giants for the lowerbrows are hard pressed to stay alive ? 

The answer can hardly be that these magazines have 
watered down their content to some lower common denomi- 
nator of taste and intellect. The New Yorker, still very 
much the child of its late, great, eccentric editor, Harold 
Ross, remains a determinedly sophisticated mixture of car- 
toons, fiction, perceptive commentary and reviews of vari- 
ous arts from horse-racing to poetry. The magazine’s one 
homely touch is its seemingly inexhaustible supply of 
detailed childhood reminiscences, a tribute alike to the 
merciless powers of total recall possessed by its contributors 
and to the surprising patience of its readers—or skippers. 
The aroma of small town American autumn, vintage 1902, 
emitted by these staples of the editorial side is more than 
compensated for by the overpowering evocation of glamour 
in the advertisements, designed to whet the appetites of 
an* epicurean, much-travelled and many-dollared upper 
class of consumers. «The magazine prides itself on having 
asked no One to subscribe to it since 1929; that over five 
times as many people buy it now as did then is attributable 
solely to the quality of the product. There is no credit 
business, no cut-rate subscription (except for a modest 
Christmas gift offer), no promotion, just two reminders to 
subscribers as their term draws to a close, and no “ grace 
period ” if the fatal week passes without a cheque having 
appeared. 

For the New Yorker, nothing has succeeded like con- 
tempt for success, plus complete unwillingness to com- 
promise, whether with writers who do not maintain a 
meticulous literary standard, with readers weary of remi- 
niscences, or with advertisers seeking to evade the strict 
controls over content and tastefulness that the magazine 
enforces. If a New Yorker editor is asked how it is that 
so profitable an enterprise has so little competition, he 
answers, with Olympian tolerance, that there is only a small 
pool of first-rate talent in writing and cartooning and that 
these favoured people already work for the New Yorker. 


ARPER’S and the Atlantic are a rather different breed, 
the last of the great nineteenth-century literary 
monthlies. Each has connections with a distinguished book 
publishing house: Harper’s with Harper and Brothers, the 
Atlantic, less closely, with Little, Brown and Company. 
Both have become less literary (although not less literate) 
in their efforts to keep abreast of the twentieth century ; 
they publish more articles than fiction, more journalism 
than poetry. Both make explicit efforts to include a variety 
of viewpoints and a balanced content. Neither magazine 
has the New Yorker’s tendency to overshadow its contri- 
butors: the relationship is accurately reflected in the trivial 
fact that the author’s name appears only in rather small 
print at the end of a New Yorker piece, never with the title 
at the outset, but it does appear—the New Yorker is not 
The Economist. 

Shortly after the last war both Harper’s and the Atlantic 
faced something of a crisis, with costs of production mount- 
ing and circulation and advertising revenue lagging. At 
that point, finding (to their surprise) that their subscription 
lists only overlapped by some 10 per cent despite their 
marked similarity of appeal, the two merged their adver- 
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in a single organisation, Harper-Atlantic 
Sales, Incorporated. More recently the cost problem has 
been less acute, circulation has been going up, and the 
growth of institutional advertising (aimed at creating a 
favourable attitude towards a company rather than selling 
a specific product) has helped. 

It seems, furthermore, that the coming of television, 
which has made things harder for the mass circulation 
magazines by cutting into their advertising revenue, has 
on the whole been advantageous to the “ quality magazine.” 
Those who read them are known to be less completely 
mesmerised by the new medium ; a recent survey of readers 
of Harper’s showed. that they spent more on musical instru- 
ments than on television sets. Advertisers have developed 
the habit of using television to reach the mass audience, 
and then seeking out more specialised media for specific 
groups of consumers. The “ quality magazines ” have been 
quick to emphasise their advantage in stich a situation—the 
relatively high income of their subscribers, and the fact 
that their readers actually read ; many contributors have 
reported a greater response, in the form of correspondence, 
from an article in Harper’s than from one published in 
magazines of twenty times the circulation. Perhaps most 
interesting is the emphasis upon the positions of leadership 
in opinion held by these readers. “To inoculate the few 
who influence the many is the Atlantic’s perpetual formula,” 
said one of its great editors, Mr Ellery Sedgwick ; the 
words could equally well apply to Harper’s or the Reporter, 
a fortnightly magazine with a liberal political emphasis which 
nevertheless braves the shade of George Orwell by issuing 
a booklet for potential advertisers entitled “Some People 
are More Equal than Others.” 

None of these periodicals can fairly be accused of shun- 
ning controversy. Harper’s, particularly, often waxes icono- 
clastic, attacking such features of the American “ establish- 
ment” as the farm block, the ex-servicemen’s lobby, and 
the notion that United States Savings Bonds represent a 
prudent investment in an age of permanent inflation. This 
may explain the edge in circulation recently enjoyed by the 
Atlantic, which gives an impression of somewhat greater 
circumspection, running to such things as supplements 
(backed by Ford Foundation money) on literary and artistic 
life in, say, Indonesia. It is noteworthy that only the 
Reporter, of the magazines here being considered, presents 
itself explicitly as a left-of-centre organ. And although its 
circulation, at 125,000, is more than twice the combined 
total of those two venerable but ailing vehicles of radicalism, 
the Nation and the New Republic, the Reporter has not been 
much of a financial success, and cannot begin to match the 
2,170,000 votaries of the American Century who buy Mr 
Luce’s Time. The big battalions, as usual in the United 
States, are to be found very near the middle of the road. 


Commuters at a Loss 


HE time for study is over, the time for action is here, 

said Mr Rockefeller, the new Republican Governor of 
New York, recently. He was referring to the 200,000 or so 
commuters whom nine railways bring into New York City 
every morning at a loss from Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Long Island and Westchester and whom they take back—at 
a loss—every night. The railways claim that these 
passengers cost them $20 million a year. Such deficits, 
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the result of rising costs, of the competition of private cars 
and.of inability to shut down services, are of long standing. 
What is new is that last year Congress made it easier to 
abandon unprofitable lines and many railways are threaten- 
ing to do so unless they are given subsidies, tax reductions 
and other governmental help. - If they did and if buses and 
cars had to double their present load, the city’s congested 
streets would become a nightmare. ‘Moreover, in a growing 
metropolitan region of 15 
million people, the pro- 
blem will become more, 
not less, acute with time. 

Unfortunately when Mr 
Rockefeller, who is ex- 
pected to give the lead, 
discussed the emergency 
with the Mayor of New 
York City and the Gover- 
nors of neighbouring New 
Jersey (Which-sends: 
75,000 commutérs to -New York) and Connecticut 
(about 13,000). the decisions were all negative. Mr 
Rockefeller, already deeply embroiled with his tax- 
payers, turned thumbs down on the proposal for an 
interstate agency because it would cost too much. This was 
the ‘remedy put forward last year, after long study, by the 
Metropolitan Rapid Transit Commission ; the proposal was 
then defeated in New Jersey.though approved by New York. 
To find short-run solutions each state has now created a 
new division of railway transport. 

Unlike Mr Meyner_of New Jersey and Mr Wagner of; 
New York City, both of ‘whom = are Democrats, Mr 
Rockeféller. thinks that aid from the federal government 
should be a last resort. In this he also differs from his own 
Public Service Commission; which puts a change of heart 
in Washington at the top:of.its long list’ of recommendations, 
and from some of the railways and mayors of cities which 
are concerned.’ So-far subsidies have been tried in only: 
two cases: by Massachusetts and Boston to keep the. Old 
Colony Line going, and by Philadelphia. The second is a 
much ‘more interesting attempt to woo commuters back 
to the trains by giving them better service and lower fares. 
Traffic has risen, though not enough to reimburse the 
railways or the city, but the number of cars entering 
Philadelphia has fallen satisfactorily and the experiment 
seems a hopeful step toward a lasting solution. 











Splitting Fever 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


RASH of stock splitting (the American equivalent of 
A the British scrip or bonus issue) has broken out in 
Wall Street, with a growing number of corporations react- 
ing to the rise in equity prices by simply issuing two or 
three new shares for every one now outstanding. Splitting 
is a by-product of bull markets ; it usually occurs in waves 
and the current swell is still far from a crest. In 1958 
there were only 63 splits, the lowest for eight years, and 
most of them took place in the last quarter ; then, in 
January, 20 new splits of stock were proposed, and this 
month the fever has mounted. 
Corporations contemplating splits believe that the lower 
price which results for each share broadens the market for 
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their equities. This is not the only motive, however ; the 
shares of American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
which at $200 each were already more widely held than any 
other issue, were split three-for-one last December 
because the company plans to turn to its shareholders for 
some of its future financing; and to some other firms splitting 
looks like an indirect means of broadening the market for 
their products by increasing the number of people with a 
personal interest in them, In general any issue selling at 
over $100 a share is a potential candidate for splitting, but 
well-managed companies avoid the move unless they are 
sure that both profits and dividends are going to increase ; 
this year, in fact, a considerable number of splits has been 
accompanied by higher dividends. Nevertheless, splitting 
is contagious and some companies with low-priced shares 
and questionable prospects are now indulging in splitting 
merely because it has become fashionable to do so. 
While corporations divide their shares in response to a 
rising market, splitting itself stimulates higher prices and 
more active trading. An increase in the number of shares 
which he holds as the result of a split does not in itself 
bring any increase in a shareholder’s equity, or in his 
income, but the prospect of higher earnings—and larger 
dividends—generally leads to a bidding up of prices in the 
shares of companies proposing splits and even of companies 
where such action is merely thought to be coming. There 
is a certain amount of such anticipatory buying going on 
now in some issues and, if no action is taken, disappoint- 
ment may well be reflected in lower prices. Prolific splitting 
was one of the factors which stirred up speculation in 1929 
and, although today the fever is mild by comparison, some 
observers think its re-emergence is symptomatic of a 
speculative, rather than an investment, market. 


SHORTER NOTES 


- The death of Daniel Reed of New York, at 83 the 
Republican with the longest service. in the House of 
Representatives, makes Mr Simpson of Pennsylvania the 
senior Republican on the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. If the Republicans were to regain control of the 
House, which does not seem very imminent, he would be 
a chairman after Mr Reed’s own heart for, although he is 
younger and the vigorous chairman of the Republican House 
Campaign Committee, he is just as conservative on taxes and 
tariffs as his predecessor, who thought the Eisenhower 
Administration outrageously liberal. 


* * x 


Mr Frank Costello, “the prime minister of the under- 
world,” has been deprived of his American citizenship 
because when he applied for it in 1925 he did not reveal that 
he was a bootlegger when asked his profession. If his appeal 
is denied, Mr Costello, who is now serving a five-year term 
in prison for income tax evasion, will probably be sent back 
to Italy to join other deportees such as Mr “ Lucky” 
Luciano. 


* * * 


As part of the post-sputnik strengthening of America’s 
scientific effort, science attachés are once more being 
appointed to United States Embassies abroad. The new 
American Science Officer in London was once British ; 
Dr Osgood comes from Lincolnshire, studied at Cambridge 
and became an American in 1941. 


| 
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In 1954 some 100,000 packs of fresh fruit and vegetables 
were sold in Britain. This year there will be 300,000,000. 


Remarkable ? Even more so is the change in buying habits that this fact represents. In Covent 
Garden, and in the High Street, a revolution is taking place. Everywhere the demand is for the con- 
venient, clean, reliable pack. And greengrocery is only an example. The whole trend of retail selling 
is towards more, and better, packs. For this revolution the Bowater-Eburite group of companies 


are well organised. They have the skill and the capacity to profit from the demands of the times. 


facts point to a buoyant future at Bowaters 


THE BOWATER ORGANISATION 


GREAT BRITAIN UNITED STATES OF AMERICA CANADA AUSTRALIA SOUTH AFRICA REPUBLIC OF IRELAND NORWAY SWEDEN 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Avro Nettle Patch 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN OTTAWA 


R DIEFENBAKER has grasped his first nettle. Lacking 
M experience in this painful duty of prime ministers, 
he went at it like a boy on a dare. He must have 
discovered what every schoolboy learns after the first time. 
The impulsive-heroic approach has two disadvantages. It 
leaves the hand tingling with numerous stings and it breaks 
off the top part of the plant without getting at the roots. 
Mr Diefenbaker’s painful initiation into the art of nettle 
picking arose out of the government contracts, inherited 
from the Liberals, under which Avro Aircraft and Orenda 
Engines Ltd., the subsidiaries of A.V. Roe (Canada), Ltd., 
itself a subsidiary of the Hawker Siddeley group, were 
building 37 pre-production models of the new Avro-designed 
supersonic interceptor aircraft known as the Arrow or 
CF 105. The contracts dated from 1952, when the air 
force anticipated the need for a supersonic fighter to match 
the bombers the Russians were likely to have by 1958. 
Through all the vicissitudes common in such projects—of 
modifications and delays and improvements—the project 
grew from one test model expected in 1953 to cost about 
$30 million, with plans for 500-600 production models at a 
unit cost of less than $2 million, to the 1955 programme 
of 37 pre-production models at a development cost of $300 
. million and an eventual unit ‘cost of $2.6 million ; and then 
to the 1958 position, when the development cost had already 
passed the $300 million mark, and the requirement was 
reduced to 100 aircraft, the unit cost being estimated at 
$12.6 million. 

That was the situation last September when the Diefen- 
baker government cancelled outright the development of 
a new weapons control system and a special air-to-air 
missile which had been planned for the new aircraft, thus 
reducing the unit cost to $9 million. At the same time, 
Mr Diefenbaker announced the adoption of the American 
ground-to-air missile called the Bomarc and of the new 
American ground control system known as SAGE, which 
provides semi-automatic guidance for missiles or manned 
aircraft through computers. He explained that with 
missiles rapidly becoming the major threat, manned air- 
craft would be “less effective than previously expected.” 
The press and public first accepted this announcement as 
meaning the end of the Arrow project. Its whole tone 
supported this view. But it did not say sé conclusively. 
It left the door open for a reprieve by continuing the Arrow 
programme until March 31, 1959, as a “ measure of insur- 
ance” and “in order to avoid the effects upon industry 
of abrupt termination.” 

What was Avro to do? If the project was indeed 
already condemned and merely given a final grace term 
of six months, then why did Mr Diefenbaker invite the 
company to see how far it could reduce costs by using the 
alternative American control system and missile ? Such an 
effort would have been impossible if the project was really 
condemned. Skilled engineers and technicians would not 


wait to be fired on March 31st, especially as several 
American firms were eager to grab at least the best of them. 
The company made the most careful possible reconnais- 
sance of government intentions and persuaded itself’ that 
its. Arrow still had a chance. It persuaded its work force 
that the end was not inevitable and launched a considerable 
campaign to counteract the public impression that final 
sentence had been passed. It got powerful support in this 
from a series of statements by air officers in Canada and 
the United States. Devoted to their aeroplanes like cavalry 
to its horses, the airmen all said that the manned fighter 
remained indispensable and missiles could not replace it. 
Even Mr Pearkes, the Canadian defence minister, who had 
declared in the summer that manned interceptors would be 
needed “ as far ahead as we can see,” repeated in November 
that Canada would need them “ for some years to come.” 

Yet on February 20th, without prior communication with 
the company, Mr Diefenbaker announced in Parliament 
that all contracts for Arrow aircraft were being cancelled 
by telegram that morning. He spoke as though his Sep- 
tember announcement should have been regarded as giving 
Avro and all its workers complete and adequate warning. 
The parliamentary opposition, the trade unions and the 
management of A.V. Roe (Canada), Ltd., took a differen 
view. The Avro management under its Canadian presi- 
dent, Mr Crawford Gordon, has never blushed unseen; nor 
has it accepted adversity with a smile. No one was surprised 
when it reacted violently to the government announce- 
ment. It fired all its work force, nearly 14,000 men, within 
a few hours ; it challenged the government on the facts of 
the Arrow programme ; and it filled the newspapers. with 
its protests. The labour unions talked about a “ march on 
Ottawa.” 

This week Mr Crawford Gordon started talks with 
ministers in Ottawa to see if some alternative programme 
could be devised with government assistance to keep Avro’s 
fully equipped and modern plants in operation, provide 
employment for at least part of the work force and help 
to keep scientists and engineers in Canada. A Detroit 
manufacturer was doing record business with a special office 
hastily established in Toronto to select 50 of the newly 
dismissed engineers, and the only prospect for most of the 
technical staff seemed to be in the United States. 

To any country with an extensive aircraft industry the 
Avro fuss may seem disproportionate. Development pro- 
jects on which much money and effort have been spent 
commonly have to be written off without reaching produc- 
tion. But Roe’s aircraft empire in Canada was not just one 
of a number of highly developed aircraft producers. It 
had always and wisely stressed that it was a Canadian and 
not just an exiled British enterprise. Many Canadians had 
come to regard it as a sort of symbol of a new era in 
Canadian industrial development. A.V. Roe enterprises 
confirmed the wishful belief of Canadians that their country 
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should be a leader in the air age. The CF 100, the first 
Avro-designed and built all-weather fighter, now in service 
in Canada and Europe, was commonly regarded as a national 
achievement, and already the Arrow or CF 105, which first 
flew in’March, 1958, had been accepted as an equal triumph. 
To kill it was for many Canadians to kill a patriotic dream. 
To kill it in favour of an American missile, to be produced 
in the United States and supplied free to Canada, was 
adding flagrant insult to grievous injury. 

This reaction, admittedly, is of the heart rather than the 
head. But the fact remains that the whole future of 
industrial skills and technology in Canada is involved. A.V. 
Roe’s aircraft enterprise may indeed have become too large 
and too concentrated for a country of Canada’s resources 
in present conditions. But serious people are asking 
whether there is any better prospect for any other enter- 
prise based on advanced design and development. Mr 
Pearkes blandly assured a television audience this week that 
he continually hears complaints about the shortage of 
scientists and engineers. But scientists and engineers are 
in demand. only where industry is engaged on projects 
of advanced technology. Who is going to start Canadian 
plants on such projects? The Canadian government, 
as part of its new policy of integrating air defence under 
the joint NORAD command, has just announced that 
all ‘‘ technical equipment ” will be covered in the two-thirds 
of the cost of the present plans which the United States 
will pay. Canada’s one-third will be spent on construc- 
tion, which is bully for the construction industry but leaves 
all the more advanced manufacturing industries dependent 
on subcontracts from the United States. Their only hope 
is in the Canadian government’s negotiations with Wash- 
ington for “ production sharing.” These are proceeding 
with much good will but they face formidable political and 
practical obstacles. 


These are some of the nettles which broke off in Mr 
Diefenbaker’s hand as well as stinging it. There are other 
broken plants, too, suggesting that the new defence policy 
is a patchwork of service recommendations slung together 
- with little realisation of the profound implications for 
Canada’s industrial future or for its freedom of economic 
and political decision. Public disquiet about the extin- 
guisher applied to A.V. Roe’s aircraft enterprise may draw 
attention to the course on which Mr Diefenbaker’s “ pro- 
Canadian” government has set this country without 
realising, and certainly without acknowledging, where it 
may lead. 


M ixed Feelings in Cyprus 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NICOSIA 


HE unbroken spell of the miraculous which has settled 
je Cyprus affairs since the Zurich meeting has left 
most seasoned observers wilting and the average Cypriot 
slightly bewildered. The Greek community has stubbornly 
refused to celebrate the long-awaited settlement. But 


it is still remarkable what harmony has apparently sprouted 
between Greek and Turkish Cypriot leaders who only a 
few weeks ago would hardly be seen in the same room 
together. Also remarkable is the divergence between right 
and left wing Greeks. 

The statements of Archbishop Makarios and of Dr 
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Kutchuk after the London conference and their utterances 
since then could hardly. have been. more constructive and 
conciliatory. The mood of their immediate lieutenants 
has been no less reasonable. The leaders of the communi- 
ties, doubtless chastened by their diplomatic peregrinations, 
now patently realise the futility of their former extremist 
policies. But in this their political understanding is more 
advanced than that of the mass of their followers ; in the 
coming weeks they will have to lead and mould popular 
opinion rather than merely be articulate. 

Among the Greek nationalists (and this term embraces 
almost all Greeks who are not leftwingers) the predominant 
mood has been one of resignation. As soon as the London 
conference ended, the Ethnarchy laid down the “ party 
line ” that the settlement was in the island’s true interests 
and that all Greeks must realistically accept it. On this basis 
the local Greek press has gradually begun to work up some 
positive feelings about the agreement, and by this time next 
week one suspects, especially with the tremendous emotional 
fillip which the Archbishop’s arrival is bound to cause, that 
the Greeks may even have convinced themselves that after 
all a full-blooded victory has been achieved. By then, too, 
the sense of grievance over the municipalities (in some 
degree mollified by the provision that the separate Turkish 
councils are to be experimental for four years), the Turkish 
vice-president’s veto powers, and the presence of Turkish 
troops on Cypriot soil, may have- melted away. 


N contrast the mood of the Left has been one of growing 
I restiveness and unofficial hostility. Mr Zhiartides who, 
it is understood, accepted the Zurich proposals when in 
London, gave the final agreement only very guarded public 
endorsement this week, and, perhaps ominously, laid much 
greater stress on the tribulations which lie ahead. The left 
wing press, without going so far as to attack Archbishop 
Makarios for accepting the settlement, has deplored it as a 
sell-out to the West. On the immediate question this week- 
end of the Archbishop’s return, the Right and Left together 
are putting on an ostentatious show of national unity ; but 
the fissure is there and each side knows it. 

For the present, however, the world’s spotlight is more 
on the extreme Right—on Grivas and Eoka. All informed 
sources in Cyprus believe that Grivas will not go it alone 
in a new concerted campaign of violence and that he will 
be removed to Athens. But what is much less certain is 
whether the “ tradition ” of violence glorified in Eoka can 
be easily extirpated—in other words, whether the political 
gangsters, who have intimidated the Cypriots themselves 
even more than the British, can be induced to stop their 
devilry. Only a few days ago, even as the London agrec- 
ment was being announced, an Eoka youth gang smashed 
the windows of a Nicosia restaurateur who had committed 
the “ offence ” of using English lettering. This is worse than 
the usual problem of juvenile delinquency ; in Cyprus it is 
almost a political tradition. Eoka’s campaign against the 
British may fold up, but in an island where politics have 
always been polarised, the apparatus of terrorism may 
remain at the disposal of the extreme right wing and make 
it as fascist as the left wing is communist-dominated. It 
will be a tremendous feat on Archbishop Makarios’s part if 
(as so many Cypriots naively hope) he can bring this private 
guerrilla warfare, and indeed the whole preposterous 
commercial boycott, to an end. 

Indeed, economic affairs generally will absorb much of 
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the Archbishop’s energies. The island has been for too 
long in the grip of inflation, the by-product of the emer- 
gency; although there has been a big development pro- 


gramme as well as a big defence expenditure. During the - 


political fever of the past four years economic realities have 
been -cavalierly ‘by-passed. -Cyprus could doubtless be 
economically viable—but only on the basis of a much lower 
standard of living than it at present enjoys. Commercial 
circles, who did not disguise their disappointment at not 
being represented on the Archbishop’s list of advisers at the 
London conference, are fully alive to these points and there 
is little doubt that many of them wish to stay in the sterling 
area and retain their links with the Commonwealth. The 
Turks also share these sentiments. But the opinions of the 
rest of the island’s population on these issues are gloriously 
confused and the result of a plebiscite now on association 
with the Commonwealth would be a very open question. 
Indeed at the present moment this issue is arousing more 
interest outside the island than inside, though it seems 
fated to become another topic of intense controversy before 
the year is out. 

Cyprus now faces the quickest transition in the long 
history of British colonial emancipation. In this situation 
what matters most is not so much the plan on paper as the 
spirit of the people who work it. The incipient statesman- 
ship which the leaders of the two communities have shown 
in the past few weeks deserves to be fostered and 
encouraged in every way by the parent powers. 


Germany's Energy Problem 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


INCE the beginning of the year crude oil has been pumped 
S overland from Wilhelmshaven to the big refineries in 
the Ruhr, and since the end of last week it has been reaching 
the new pipeline’s southern terminal on the Rhine between 
Cologne and Bonn, some 240 miles from the North Sea. 
The general approval with which this achievement would 
normally have been noted is tempered by misgivings about 
the briskly expanding oil industry’s responsibility for the 
mounting piles of unsold Ruhr coal. More than 14 million 
tons of hard coal are lying at the pitheads (total production 
last year was 133 million tons) and some 21,000 miners are 
without work. 


There being no immediate prospect of an increase in the 
demand for coal, the government has tried its hand at some 
first aid. Since February 16th it has been levying a duty 
of 20 marks a ton on coal coming into the Federal Republic 
from any country that is not a member of the European 
coal and steel community ; and that evangelical anti-cartelist, 
the Minister of Economics, Dr Erhard, has found himself 
having to talk a reluctant oil industry into ceasing to queer 
coal’s pitch by agreeing not to reduce fuel oil prices any 
further before the end of 1960—indeed to accept a price list 
that virtually increases the price of fuel oil by 20 per cent. 
No one disputes that these remedies are superficial and must 
be followed soon by more constructive therapy. In concert 
with Germany’s partners in the European coal and steel 
community, and through their own national organisations, 
west German industrial leaders are giving their minds to 
the part coal can be expected to play in providing fuel 
supplies during the next decade or two—a period that seems 
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wertain to be one of expanding demand for energy ; and in 
which, for that matter, the Ruhr coal industry has been 
advised by: the Sigh Anthocky se:tege- pepe 40 
million tons a year until 1975. 

Thvestaned by: the government wigce <iesllity. on 
imported oil unless they agreed to a fuel cartel, the major 
oil companies accepted price control as the lesser evil. They 
are discontented mainly for two reasons. One is that the 
smaller companies are not party to the deal, and naturally 
intend to. make the most of the opportunity now presented 


-to them (“ Like pike in a carp pond,” as one excited British 


Petroleum representative has put it). The other arises out 
of. their conviction that oil’s spreading conquest of home 
fires and factory furnaces cannot be halted, and: from their 
impatience at the prospect of any attempt to delay the 
ambitious schemes based on this spotting of the winner. 
‘The Wilhelmshaven-Cologne oil pipeline is not the only 
project of its kind. Arrangements have been made to extend 
the Marseilles-Strasbourg pipeline to feed new refineries 
at Karlsruhe by 1963. And now that the Italian govern- 
ment has given its blessing to the projected oil. pipeline 
from Genoa to Aigle, in western Switzerland, its extension 
to southern Germany is no longer merely a pipe dream. 


T is the German Mineral Oil Association’s aim. approxi- 
mately to double west German refining capacity over a 
period of five years to 30 million tons. (Last year’s through- 
put was 15.11 million tons.) The case for expansion is 
based largely on the increasing use of fuel oil. It is 


estimated that fuel oil consumption (200,000 tons in 1950 ; 
-7.6 million tons in 1958) will be running at 12.5 million tons 


a year by the end of 1960. Present trends certainly support 
such a prognosis. Steel producers such as Mannesmann and 


-Kiléckner have invested large sums in oil-fuelled installa- 


tions. Some firms are going in for power plant that can 
operate either on oil or coke, according to the advantages 
of the moment. They include Volkswagen, and several 
makers of cement, ceramics, and optical and. precision 
instruments. At least sixty municipalities have lately 
installed oil-burning plant of one kind or another. Baden- 
Baden, and«some others, have contrived to inject oil on 
layers of coke in conventional vertical chambers. In 
addition to satisfying the growing demand for fuel, the oil 
companies are counting on increasing consumption by the 
motoring world and by petrochemical industries. ~ 
Although the output of west Germany’s own compara- 
tively new oilfields rose by roughly 12 per cent in 1958 
to a total of 4.44 million tons (almost 200,000 tons more 
than had been estimated) it covered only a third of current 
requirements. The bulk of the coufitry’s mounting needs 
has to be met by imports. At present some 80 per cent 
of imported oil is coming from the Middle East and 20 
per cent from the Caribbean region. Practically all of it is 


being refined in the Ruhr and Hamburg areas. 


It was originally advocated that the north-west pipeline 
should run from Rotterdam, not only on the strength of 


“existing transhipment arrangements and the prospect of 


readier financing, but also because the choice of Rotterdam 
instead of Wilhelmshaven would have shortened the sea 
route by 200 miles and the land route by 20 miles, But 
political considerations ultimately prevailed. There was a 


- strong desire to put the bombed and dismantled former 


naval port of Wilhelmshaven on the map again. It had been 
declared a “ distressed area,” and its 100,000 inhabitants 
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When General Charles de Gaulle re- 

to power, Lire engaged Prix 
Goncourt novelist Romain Gary 
to survey the events and emotions 
surrounding the General. A promin- 
ent military, diplomatic politi- 
cal figure, Gary first met de Gaulle 
when serving at Free French head- 
quarters in 1940. 


ly INTERNATIONAL 


NEWS 1S ONLY 
THE BEGINNING! 


Influential people read LIFE INTERNATIONAL for 
its searching examinations of world-wide topics 


News of people, places, events is the end product for 
many media. But Lire INTERNATIONAL makes news 
its point of departure—for the most comprehensive 
analyses possible. 


Lire INTERNATIONAL draws together all the 
threads. That is why it is read by people who need 
to be informed: leading people in business, govern- 
ment and the professions in 120 countries around 
the world ; people who appreciate the unique stan- 
dard of Lire’s photo-journalism, the stimulating 
diversity of its full-length features and special issues, 
the authority of its expert opinions. 


Moreover, they are people who not only buy for 
themselves, but who also influence the buying habits 
of others. In Lire INTERNATIONAL’s advertising 
pages they see first-class industrial products and 
consumer goods—prominently displayed in large 
pages, beautifully reproduced on quality paper. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Photographed by Loomis Dean. 
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CONTEMPLATION 


“Precision? Good colour finish? 
Effective resistance? How can we 


get all these into one product? Ah! 
We'll make it in... PLASTICS.” 


CONVERSATION 


“No time to waste. Let’s get some 
expert advice. Contact the 
‘Lively Lads at Lorival’ right now.” 


CONCENTRATION 


“They really delve into these problems, 
don’t they? Made some bright suggestions, 
too. Certainly know plastics, these people.” 
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COMMENDATION 


“Made a wonderful job of it. For long- 

running, mass-production plastic 

mouldings in any material—it certainly 
pays to ‘leave it to Lorival’.” 


= 
S72, LORIVAL PLASTICS 


UNITED EBONITE & LORIVAL LTD + LITTLE LEVER + BOLTON + LANCS 
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claimed the distinction of living in west Germany’s poorest 
town. 


A company, the Nord-West Olleitung GmbH, has been: 


formed to run the pipeline and harbour. Some £25 million 
have been put into the project, principally by Esso (47.2 
per cent) and British Petroleum (26.3 per cent). The laying 
of the pipeline, some 40 miles of which run underground, 
was carried out with the energy and boldness that mark so 
much industrial activity in Germany today. The whole 
work was completed in ten months. From time to time 
there were advances of over a mile a day. Naturally there 
were many obstacles that demanded special handling, not 
least the objections of landowners to the line crossing their 
property. There were 360 encounters with roads, railways, 
canals, streams, cables, and the like. Two Ruhr firms 
Mannesmann and Pheenix-Rheinrohr, supplied the 65,000 
tons of 28-inch diameter pipe required for the undertaking. 


Mr Gomulka Calls a Congress 


N March roth the Polish United Workers’ Party 
O (PZPR) will begin its third congress ; it will be the 
first to be dominated by Mr Gomulka. When the first 
congress was staged, in December, 1948, to mark the 
“merger” between socialists and communists, Mr 
Gomulka was already in disgrace, though not yet in jail. 
When the next one took place in 1954, Stalin had been dead 
a year- but Mr Gomulka had not yet returned to power. It 
was only two years later, in October, 1956, that his 
colleagues finally agreed that Mr Gomulka’s return was the 
only way to ride the gathering storm. The changeover was 
full of drama. Mr Khrushchev, at the head of a powerful 
delegation, tried at the last minute to sabotage Mr 
Gomulka’s return. In the end the Russians yielded and a 
clash was avoided. It was expected that the triumphant Mr 
Gomulka would call a party congress at once in order to 
confirm and consolidate his position. But the meeting kept 
on being postponed for two more years. 

The delay makes it possible to assess the “ Polish experi- 
ment ” more realistically. In that heady autumn of 1956 
everything seemed possible. Moscow had bowed to Warsaw ; 
the Catholic, Cardinal Wyszynski, had backed the com- 
munist, Mr Gomulka ; the communist, in turn, presided 
over the dismantling of what little collective farming there 
was. The communist press suddenly spoke with such free- 
dom that it seemed as if all taboos had been lifted. This 
was “ spring in October ” and where would it all end ? 

The crushing of the Hungarian insurrection was the first 
reminder that the possibilities of change were strictly 
limited. Mr Gomulka was forced gradually to arrest the 
movement that was shaking his country and then to call 
for a partial retreat, thus disappointing some of his warmest 
supporters. Poland’s angry young men, whose revulsion 
against Stalinism played its part in Mr Gomulka’s come- 
back, were told to keep quiet. The censorship was 
strengthened and the powers of workers’ councils curbed. 
Finally, Mr Gomulka was drawn, though with a relatively 
faint voice, into the “ anti-revisionist ” chorus. 

The blame for the evolution of the last two years cannot 
all be laid on the categorical imperatives of geography. Part 
of the explanation is to be found inside Poland. Mr 
Gomulka, himself a victim of Stalinism, was certainly 
genuine in his desire not to repeat its crimes. But he has 
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never ceased to be.a communist. He was not deceived by 
the massive vote through which his countrymen endorsed 
his return to power in the general elections held in January, 
1957. He knows that the country, with its mass of small- 
holders and its powerful Church, is predominantly anti- 
communist, that it accepts him as a lesser evil. His real 
complaint against the “ revisionists ” was that their activity 
would undermine the communist dictatorship and deprive 
him of his instrument of power. 

Naturally, as long as Europe is divided into blocks, 
Poland must belong to the communist one. Mr Gomulka 
would have made such a choice on ideological grounds alone, 
but no choice was offered him. Soviet economic aid and 
Moscow’s backing for Poland’s disputed western frontier 
tighten still further the inevitable alliance. The Poles do, 
however, hope that relaxation between the blocks will give 
them more scope for independent action and they see the 
Rapacki plan as their own contribution to disengagement. 

The compromise between Mr Gomulka and Mr Khrush- 
chev is ofteri misunderstood because of the similarity 
between the current “anti-revisionist” drive, directed 


’ against Belgrade, and the anti-Titoist campaign of ten years 


ago, which cost the Polish leader his freedom. But today, 
in exchange for a declaration of allegiance to the communist 
block, the rulers of eastern and central Europe are granted 
wider scope inside their own countries. Russo-Polish trade 
is now carried on at fair prices and Poland’s economic 
reforms of the last two years were partly made possible by 
Soviet economic credits—even though Poland is certainly 
not faithfully copying the Soviet model, Relations between 
the party and the Catholic clergy have deteriorated ; the 
Church, however, keeps a more privileged position than any- 
where else in the communist world. The fostering of private 
farming contrasts with the collectivisation drive elsewhere 
in the block. The principle of priority for heavy industry 
is not binding. Adamant “ revisionists,” though they can- 
not express their views in print, have found refuge in 
academic jobs and other learned institutions. And for all 
the censorship, the Polish press still has a much freer ring 
than have the papers of other communist countries. 


VER since his return to power Mr Gomulka had been 
opposed by the Stalinists of what is called the Natolin 
group, who were at first directly prompted by the Soviet 
embassy in Warsaw. These men considered Mr Gomulka as 
too soft, as a potential grave-digger of communism. There 
are indications that their allies in Moscow were led by Mr 
Molotov and Mr Kaganovich, so that the defeat of the 
“ anti-party group ” was also a blow to the Natolin faction. 
If Mr Gomulka, who stayed on in Moscow after the end 
of the Soviet party congress earlier this month, was 
reassured on this score by Mr Khrushchev, he can turn his 
attention with greater confidence to economic problems. 
On his return to power, the Polish leader granted im- 
portant wage increases all round. This could be achieved 
without dangerous inflation only by a reduction in invest- 
ment and through foreign credits (chiefly Soviet, but 
American as well), Such a solution was by its very nature 
provisional. The economic plan up to 1965, which is to 
be endorsed by the congress, provides for a fairly rapid but 
not over-ambitious expansion of the whole economy. Poland 
still has to digest its earlier transformation. In this once 
predominantly rural country, the population is now almost 
evenly divided between town and country, while the larger 
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part of the labour force is already employed outside agri- 
culture. To absorb and iritegrate the uprooted peasants is 
a heavy task and no new major population shifts are 
envisaged for the moment. The other consequence of the 
industrial revolution is Poland’s increased dependence on 
imported raw materials which must be paid for through 
higher exports, chiefly of capital goods. The development 
of trade within the Soviet block will provide part of the 
answer, but the Poles are also looking towards the under- 
developed countries as potential markets for their engineer- 
ing products. Taking into account both the available 
resources and the fast rising birth rate, the plan provides 
for a 25 per cent increase in consumption per head by 1965. 
The rest of the congress will be taken up with political 
questions. A special commission will report on last year’s 
purge which reduced the membership of the party by just 
Over 200,000 to just over a million. The final item on the 
agenda is the election of the central committee which, in 
turn, should choose: the party presidium. The: representa- 
tion ‘of various trends in the new leadership will be worth 
watching, though the victory of Mr Gomulka’s supporters 
is a certainty. His worries are of a different nature. Two 
years ago his hold on power was precarious, but he was 
backed by popular-enthusiasm. Now, he has consolidated 
his - position, but much of the enthusiasm has vanished. 
Speakers at the regional meetings that are being held ‘in pre- 
paration for the congress all complain about the apathy of 
the members. The chief interest of Mr Gomulka’s report 
will lie in whether he can suggest any other cures, apart 
from a steady rise in living standards, for this situation. 


King Saud’s Domestic 
Economies 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


HE effort at economic retrenchment launched by the 

Saudi Arabian government early last year is beginning 
to show positive results. Royal expenditure has been 
reduced, and luxury imports discouraged. Substantial 
payments have been made by the government to the Saudi 
Arabian currency board, and much of the internal debt 
has been liquidated. The publication of the budget for 
the forthcoming year—a much more realistic document than 
we have come to expect from Riyadh—suggests that the 
effort to bring national income and expenditure into a more 
healthy balance will be continued. 
“Problems of economic recovery have absorbed nearly all 
the energies of the Saudi government. Whereas King Saud 
spent much of 1957 in well publicised state visits, and in 
offering mediation to all and sundry whenever a dispute 
‘broke out within reach, the past twelve months have seen 
his. almost complete withdrawal from international politics. 
A few statements of general principle on orthodox nationalist 
lines have been issued in the name of the government ; and 
there was a hint that the Saudi government is preparing 
once more to raise the question of Buraimi at the United 
Nations. Otherwise, King Saud’s overwhelming pre- 
occupation has been to cultivate his own garden. 

In the circumstances, it was a wise—almost unavoidable 
—decision.. Involvement-in Arab politics brought the 
Saudis little but grief; and bred, with the active encourage- 
ment of the West, a false idea of the country’s standing. 
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Meanwhile, the value of the riyal was falling steadily. In 
1953, when King Saud came to the throne, it was-rated a 
hard currency, standing at 3.75 to the dollar. - By 1957, 
despite a huge increasé in oil revenues, it had slid to 6.50, 
and would certainly have fallen further, as the government 
itself has admitted, if drastic steps had not been taken. 

The first measures were announced in May, 1958 3; they 
were designed not merely to put an end to the series of 
budget deficits, but to create a surplus, estimated at 115 
million riyals, to’ be repaid to the Saudi Arabian currency 
board. (The board had been raided so often that by August, 
1957, its currency cover had sunk to 14 per cent.) In fact, 
the result exceeded the government’s expectations. During 
the six months ending on December 31st, budgetary econo- 
mies had enabled the government to repay nearly 200 million 
riyals. Combined with the board’s own operations, the posi- 
tion had improved so far that the currency cover had risen 
to 5I per cent, and a substantial proportion of the board’s 
indebtedness to local banks had been wiped out. The most 
obvious pointer to the success of these operations has been 
the steady rise in the value of the riyal. By the end of last 
year, it had climbed back to 5}. 


HE main effort in the field of economy has been made 
. in respect of the civil list (upkeep of the royal family), 
in defence and in a more rigorous control of imports. In the 
past, the expenditure of the royal family has been shrouded 
in mystery. The appropriation for the civil list in last year’s 
budget was 94 million riyals, out of a total expenditure of 
1,375 million. This figure was wildly unrealistic, as the 
government has since admitted. In the official statement 
accompanying this year’s estimate, it is claimed that the 
figure of 252 million—to be spent on the family, the palace 
secretariat and the royal bodyguard—is. “ very much less” 
than actual expenditure in the preceding year. No less 
remarkable is the fall in defence estimates, which include 
provision for the tribal levies known as Mujahidin. They 
have dropped about 50 per cent, from 564 million to 284 
million. These economies have allowed the authorities to 
revise in an upward sense the appropriations for education 
and health, and to maintain virtually unchanged those for 
agriculture and communications, while keeping the total 
national budget, now standing balanced at 1,400 million, 
below the level of last year. All this in addition to the sums 
disbursed to the currency board and to the local banks. 

In the field of general economic activity, the government 
is doing its best to discourage luxury imports. It is actively 
sponsoring the import only of foodstuffs, medicines, clothing 
and productive machinery, all of which are classed as. essen- 
tials. The import of motor-cars was wholly forbidden for 
the first six months of the new regime, and it is going to be 
discouraged by various means for at least another six. The 
unspoken object of such regulation of trade is to encourage 
the riyal to rise still further. Few informed observers on the 
spot expect it to reach its former parity with the dollar ; 
but it seems that a rate of 43, or thereabouts, should be 
well within reach. 

Despite the sad experience of the past—or perhaps, rather, 
because of the sharp lesson it taught—there is no reason to 
take a gloomy view of Saudi Arabia’s financial future. Oil 
revenues on a massive and increasing scale are assured ; the 
problem is simply to cut the coat according to the ample 
cloth. that they.provide. Whether mere economic’ recovery 
will satisfy the angry young Saudi is another question. 
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Whatever the product to be moved-up, down, or around= 
a Renold Chain is there to do the job. 


Sass 


With their all-steel construction, accuracy of manufacture, 
and high ratio of strength to weight, they are the hallmark 
of a first class conveyor Installation. These features mean 
least power consumption for the load moved, and the 


avoidance of excessive weight in conveyor structures. 
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HENRY GARDNER 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


International merchants in non-ferrous metals, rubber, cocoa, 
vegetable oils, raw wool and steel 


MEMBERS OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES IN LONDON, NEW YORK, ete. 


Head Office 
2 METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS - LEADENHALL AVENUE + LONDON - EC3 
Telephone : MANsion House 4521 


Subsidiary Companies 
SANDILANDS BUTTERY & CO. LTD - SINGAPORE - PENANG - KUALA LUMPUR 
DREW BROWN LTD - MONTREAL - TORONTO - VANCOUVER 


Associated Companies in U.S.A., Bolivia, Brazil, Peru, Australia, India, Pakistan, Nigeria, Rhodesia, South Africa, Uganda 
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Visiting ““Down Under” 


for business or pleasure? 


You have thousands of informative friends 
there already when you use... 


... the Bank of New South Wales. This, the 
largest commercial bank ‘down under’, has 
well over 1,000 branches all over Australia and 
New Zealand at all of which the staff takes a 
pride in providing the most friendly and 
courteous banking and other services. 
Whatever your need—banking services, travel 
bookings, or commercial information—you will 
find the managers and other senior officials of 
the Bank willing and able to assist. 


ef %- 


~~ 


f flew South Wales 


¥ MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
HEAD OFFICE: Sydney, Australia. 


(Incorporated in Australia with limited liability) 


ALL OVER AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(FRANCE) LIMITED 


An Associate Company of Barclays Bank Limited 


Chief Office in France: 


33 rue du Quatre Septembre, Paris 


Other Branches: 


AIX-LES-BAINS, BIARRITZ, BORDEAUX, CANNES, 
HAVRE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTON, NICE AND 
ROUEN : MONTE CARLO: ALGIERS AND ORAN 


HEAD OFFICE: 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


7 Avenue Edouard VII, Biarritz 


A MMMM 


The Bank publishes many informative leaflets and 
booklets, among which is “* Establishing a Business 
in Australia’’, free on request. “Australia for the 
Visitor”’ is 14/-, including postage. 


Specialist Departments at Main Offices include :— 
BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT + ECONOMIC DEPARTMENT 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT - POSTE RESTANTE 
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Common Market in Capital? 


ONEY is moving more freely over Europe’s 
frontiers. In relation to the amounts borrowed 


and lent domestically, the international flow is 
still small., Compared with the freedom of merchandise 
trade and of payment for it, Europe’s markets 
in money and capital remain protected and to a sub- 
stantial degree isolated by direct regulation and by 
differing administrative and fiscal practice. But barriers 
have been reduced in recent weeks ; and Continental 
batikers and industrial finance officers tell the visitor that 
over the years the links will grow much closer. 

A concurrence of influences is responsible for this 
widening of financial horizons. A dominant one is the 
common market, which besides its direct provisions for 
eventual free movement of capital gives an obvious 
stimulus to an increased flow between countries that 
are integrating their economies—and making “ arrange- 
ments ” between their industries. At the same time, 
hesitations about moving money abroad have been met 
by the grant of external convertibility in Europe, and by 
devaluation and financial reform in France ; Continental 
bankers have long insisted that currency freedom is 
an essential concomitant of freedom of trade. The dual 
freeing, moreover, coincides with favourable develop- 
ments in the capital markets of Europe’s two big 
creditor countries, Germany and Switzerland. The 
Germans are just beginning to lend their huge current 
surplus in long term loans abroad, and the Swiss have 
recently resumed foreign lending (after suspending it 
to placate grave domestic unrest as rates on home 
mortgages topped 4 per cent). Since Swiss bankers 
now have doubts about formerly esteemed outlets 
overseas, including southern Africa and the United 
States; more of their money is available for Europe. 

The broadening of capital markets is to some extent 
a world phenomenon, reflecting both some easing in 
the intensity of demand for capital in the industrialised 
countries and the better climate for foreign investment 
in a number of others. The World Bank has played 
a leading role, both in the scale of its own lending and 
in blazing the trail for private money ; and the New 


‘rock the boat. 


York market has become much more receptive of 
foreign issues. But a large part of any foreign issue 
in New York, often an overwhelming part, is subscribed 
from Europe. Swiss bankers in particular may be heard 
to grumble that, if the dollar grows any more suspect, 
they will put up their own money in their own country. 


are all in the same boat” is not a cliché in 
Switzerland, and it is telling to hear it applied 
to Europe’s economy at the present stage. Continental 
bankers generally share the same feeling—and the same 
concern that none of their number should seriously 
The great question mark hangs over 
France. The drastic new year surgery of its finances, 
more than any other single factor, has transformed the 
European economic outlook. To many Frenchmen the 
price seems a high one ; and the great debate raging in 
Paris about the wisdom of checking industrial expansion 
for the sake of financial assainissement strikes a familiar 
chord, But few question the boldness of the French 
government’s bid. It is a bid for investors—addressed 
to the gold-hoarding French peasant and middle classes, 
as well as to the foreign investor. The deflationary 
fiscal policy and highly competitive exchange rate is 
being accompanied by structural and fiscal reforms to 
broaden investment on the Bourse. 

First ‘results have been promising. The Bank of 
France is taking in foreign exchange every day, and 
the recovery is now much bigger than the pre-devalua- 
tion loss in December. But the authorities have hardly 
yet begun to tap the vast reserves of privately owned 
gold and foreign assets—estimated by the Rueff com- 
mittee at the staggering figure of $10 billion in all, but 
more conservatively at $3-4 billion of gold and perhaps 
$24 billion of foreign deposits and foreign securities. 
This will not return in a hurry ; only when confidence 
is rock fast will Frenchmen disgorge their gold. But 
the authorities may not be over-optimistic if they hope 
that the various inflows on capital account will match 
the forthcoming repayments on recent foreign credits. 
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With crossed fingers, Europe’s bankers and business- 
men are hoping that France may now find financial 
stability. Even a tentative assumption that this may 
happen is a major change in the European financial 
scene, after years in which France has been automatic- 
ally ruled out as an outlet for financial investment. 
Accordingly, France occupies a prominent place in each 
of the four main aspects in the widening of Europe’s 
capital and money markets. 


IRST among these aspects is the increased scope for 
foreign investment on the Bourses. The French 
authorities are keen to get their stocks quoted on other 
Continental exchanges, and they themselves are pro- 
viding reciprocal facilities: last month the first German 
share was quoted in Paris (and it has proved popular). 
In Frankfurt, too, rapid strides have been made in this 
direction, and important Dutch and Italian shares have 
been introduced there since the new year. Similar 
moves are in preparation in other countries of the Six. 
France has removed restrictions on the disposition 
of capital funds owned by non-residents. Will Swiss 
and German investors—who alone in Europe enjoy full 
freedom to acquire assets abroad—respond? Years of 
inflation have carried French shares to high prices, for 
investors hedging against further inflation have been 
prepared to accept yields as low as I or 2 per cent. It can 
be argued even so that in terms of break-up value French 
shares are basically cheap ; and that as money tightens 
in France firms will be forced to raise more from the 
capital market and therefore to increase their dividends. 
Some Continental investors feel that French conserva- 
tism in dividends is more deeply entrenched ; they 
prefer German shares with their high yields and the 
D-marke basis. Others, including Swiss investors, have 
recently shown some nervousness about German shares, 
whose steep rise was checked by the cloud over Berlin. 
But if Europe’s stock markets were fully free and inte- 
grated (which they are not) the first result might easily 
be a net flow from the weak to the strong. When French 
investors recently unloaded some of their large holdings 
of Congo securities, they took the proceeds to 
Switzerland. 

A second, more predictable, channel of foreign 
investment is in new issues. The Swiss market is 
now in full use by foreign borrowers. Since the ban 
was lifted last summer, issues have been made by 
American, German, French, Austrian and South African 
concerns and by the World Bank ; the next issue is 
by British Petroleum, for 60 million Swiss francs. This 
will bring the total in six months to over 600 million 
francs, or some {£50 million—well above the total in 
the best full calendar year since the war. Nor are there 
any signs yet that the market has overreached itself. 

The Swiss National Bank is anxious to encourage 
capital exports to take excess money out of Switzerland. 
But it has been forced by political pressure to agree to 
a ban, while the negotiations for a free trade area remain 
in their present impasse, on any issue to a concern in 
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one of the six countries of the common matket. Since 
Swiss investors are now less enamoured of the prospect 
in Africa, they will presumably look favourably on 
approaches from European countries outside the Six. 
The BP precedent suggests that the British authorities 
would not hold back similar issues by other major 
British companies of international range and capacity to 
carry the exchange risk. 

Germany, too, is opening its market to foreign 
borrowers. But despite the steep decline in interest 
rates there since 1957, the cost is still high. Austria 
has twice paid around 6 per cent for its money, and 
the German authorities. will count it a great achieve- 
ment if they can soon place a World Bank issue at 5 per 
cent—a full one per cent above the Bank’s recent Zurich 
issue. Among other European countries, Holland 
has recently been concentrating on repatriating its own 
shares from American and other foreign portfolios. 


‘Italy, a net importer of capital, has recently been run- 


ning a big current surplus and is prepared to grant 
some long term foreign credits for specific purposes: 
an Italian group has offered to finance the construction 
of an Autobahn from Vienna to the Italian frontier. 


HE third main channel of cross investment in 
Europe is through investment trusts. All countries 
are anxious to broaden the investment habit, which is 
widely spread only in Switzerland. Investment trusts 
on the Continent, which often take the form of open 
ended mutual funds or unit trusts, are in many cases 
run by the big banks. A number of new trusts have 
been set up in Germany in the past year or two; they 
have received an impetus in Holland, and the French 
authorities are now believed to be preparing the way. 
At the same time, the international accent has suddenly 
become prominent. In Switzerland, where the big 
banking groups have for some time sponsored funds 
holding North American and South African securities, 
new trusts have been formed to hold shares of other 
European countries—including British securities, 
though bankers stress the handicap imposed by the high 
taxation on British dividends. In Germany, Europa I 
has been sponsored by the private bankers Hardy & Co. 
to invest exclusively in securities of the Six, and the 
Dresdner Bank has launched a new trust to include 
securities of other common market countries. Most 
recently, a group of European banks, mainly banques 
@ affaires, is launching Eurunion simultaneously in the 
markets of the Six. This is an early fruit of the co- 
operation that has recently been arranged between 
various banking groups in the Six countries. There is 
a feeling that Britain is being left out in the cold. 
Finally—and here Britain figures more promi- 
nently—short-term money is flowing much more 
freely between the major banking centres. Converti- 
bility gave an important fillip; and the European 
Monetary Agreement provides a little publicised guaran- 
tee against devaluation of balances held by central 
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advantage of the higher short term: rates ruling: in 
London, and in Paris. French francs are virtually 
always covered forward against the exchange risk ; 
some bankers (but by no means all) now leave sterling 
funds uncovered. The headache of Swiss and German 
bankers is too few outlets for too much money ; yet it 
is difficult to attract short-term financing business to 
these centres, largely because world traders are 
accustomed to invoicing their goods in sterling, and 
would be shouldering an exchange risk if they took 
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banks. Today Swiss and German bankers are taking 


finance outside London. i caoielinn ei ad 
German ‘money plays: its role indirectly, working 
through the London money market. The upshot of 
these movements, and of the capital flows, is that in 
January neither the Bundesbank nor the Swiss National 
Bank gained reserves. Thus private movements of 
funds are making their own contribution towards a 
better distribution of world liquidity. They could do 
more ; but here again everything rests on confidence. 
How does the world look from the banking parlours 
of Zurich ? That requires an article to itself. 


New Prices for Oil 


With the United States partly insulated from the 
world oil market, the balance of international 
prices is shifting 


INCE Gulf and Shell came into line this week, all 
the major petroleum companies posting prices in 
the Persian Gulf have now followed British 

Petroleum in cutting crude prices there by 18 cents a 
barrel right across the board, as against the recent cuts 
of 15 cents a barrel for similar crudes in Venezuela and 
the United States. Middle East crudes, after supplies 
were fully restored following the Suez interruption, 
never rose as much above pre-Suez levels as did crude 
prices in the Western hemisphere ; these latest cuts, 
indeed, bring posted prices for Middle East crudes 
(for example, $1.67 a barrel for Kuwait crude of 31.0- 
31.9 API gravity) slightly below those ruling before 
Suez, whereas comparable crudes in the United States 
and Venezuela are still well above their prices then. 

In one sense, these Middle East cuts do no more 
than take formal note of the substantial discounts below 
the previous posted prices at which oil sales have for 
some time been taking place to independent customers 
in Europe and the Far East. But they happen also to 
be the first formal changes in Middle East prices since 
the United States oil industry, in the autumn of 1957, 
accepted “ voluntary ” restrictions upon the volume of 
oil imports—restrictions which are expected to be made 
mandatory by the US government, possibly with a 
further cut in volume, during the next few days. 

Those restrictions removed an important influence, 
for the time being at least, from the traditional structure 
of world oil prices. This had been the readiness of the 
United States to mop up all marginal supplies of crude 
oil on offer at its own market prices. In principle, this 
would tend to put a floor under Caribbean and Middle 
East crude prices: so long as producers in these areas 
could dispose of their next barrel of crude at prices 
which, allowing for freight and insurance, permitted 
them to deliver into the United States market at com- 
petitive prices, they had no need to take less from any 
other bidder. In practice, many other factors as well as 


these marginal sales have also influenced posted prices, 
as the importance of Eastern hemisphere output and 
markets in the world pattern increased ; moreover, at 
any one time a good deal of business is usually being 


' done in oil at discounts below posted prices. Broadly, 


however, it is possible to rationalise the trends of crude 
prices in the main producing centres since the war in 
accordance with this “ watershed ” principle of pricing 
—though it depends upon how one values the factor of 
freight in this equation. Output in the Middle 
East needed expansion to take full advantage of low 
production costs ; as producers there were able to extend 
their competition westward into the United States, 
accepting a growing disadvantage in transport costs, fob 
prices of crude in the Middle East became cheaper 


_ relatively to prices in the United States and the Carib- 


bean. One may even strain the principle to cover the 
wider differential set in the prices posted after Suez, 
on the assumption that Middle East crudes were com- 
peting further and further inland from the East Coast 
of the United States—though the people who actually 
set the prices would protest that this takes marginal 
mathematics much too far. 

But once the United States ceased to be a ready 
buyer for marginal supplies of crude from abroad, 
this logical link between its own market price and world 
prices was severed. Venezuelan and Middle East sup- 
plies have continued to compete, so far freely, for shares 
of the restricted American imports, but the total volume 
imported is being determined politically, not by prices 
in the market. In their new form, these restrictions, 
indeed, might reduce the total volume of imports ; more 
important, they may discriminate in favour of Canadian 
and perhaps Venezuelan suppliers. 

This does not mean that the volume of oil imports 
into the United States will necessarily be stabilised for 
long. Demand will go on rising there as the economy 
expands, and no doubt there will be limits to the Ameri- 
can consumer’s readiness to pay more than he need for 
his oil in order to stimulate increasingly costly explora- 
tion for and secondary recovery of American oil. 
Recently revised estimates of demand for oil in the 
United States over the next ten years differ sharply 
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according to the expert one chooses, but both sides 
postulate increases in the volume of. imports. 

But while imports continue to be set by regulation, 
and not in response to prices, the United States market 
will be insulated to a considerable extent from the inter- 
national oil prices upon which until 1957 it had so 
significant an influence. To a far greater degree than 
before; competition between Middle East and Vene- 
zuelan crudes elsewhere in the world will presumably 
determine the level of world prices. This shift of 
emphasis has taken place at a time when world demand 
for oil is not rising fast enough to absorb all the produc- 
tion for which producers in the Middle East and Vene- 
zuela have planned in their expansion programmes ; 
when a number of substantial independents are coming 
into production in Venezuela and others hope to soon 
in the Middle East but the American market these pro- 
ducers had in mind is closed to them; and when 
there is pressure of various kinds from host governments 
upon concessionaires for larger total revenues. 

In these circumstances, the pressure on prices is 
downward. There is some speculation in the oil business 
already about whether some Venezuelan prices may be 
cut further. This will perhaps be affected by the degree 
of preference, if any, granted to Venezuelan oil in the 
new American import restrictions. Other factors are 
differences in quality—certain Venezuelan crudes, in 
particular, offer a much larger yield of fuel oil than 
those from the Middle East, though the prices of these 
heaviest crudes tend to move independently—and the 
significance of the Caribbean in the international trade 
in refined products. But sharper competition outside 
the insulated American market will mean continued 
pressure on producers’ margins—which may be harder 
to bear in Venezuela than in the Middle East. 
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fairly large discounts in certain western. European 
markets (though in Germany the cartel arrangements 
have now outlawed this); demand has not been as 
buoyant as before, and shipments of products have been 
on offer cheaply from independents in Venezuela and 
also from Russia, which is now putting some 9-10 
million tons of oil a year on to the world market, mainly 
in the form of products. Refining margins in Europe had 
therefore been squeezed ; the cuts in crude prices were 
no doubt intended to restore the balance. Integrated 
companies invoice their crude to their refineries at 
posted prices, so that for them the cuts will widen 
refining margins that have recently been under 
pressure. Taxes on refineries in consuming countries 
are related to these margins, so that their Governments 
are reluctant to see posted prices of crude remain long 
above the price at which business can effectively be 
done. 

The crude cuts, in turn, must reduce operating mar- 
gins for producers, and their rate of profit per ton of oil. 
Profit-sharing arrangements with their host governments 
are in most cases based upon posted prices of crude, 
rather than on prices actually realised.. For the com- 
panies, this is an obvious incentive to realism in pricing. 
For the host governments the change will be judged 
primarily by its results on total revenues: in the current 
state of the world market these must mainly depend on a 
continued expansion of sales of Middle East oil, Last 
year production in the Middle East rose by a record 37 
million tons, and its share of the free world’s output to 
27 per cent. Admittedly, host governments are taking 
an increasing interest in the results of transport, refin- 
ing, and marketing of the oil produced in their 
countries ; still, it is these basic statistics that count. 
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WALL STREET 


Over 600 


b.. of British industrial equities has been sufficiently 
strong to keep prices firm and to edge The Economist 
indicator up from 252.4 to 253.5. Some of the buying both 
of industrial issues and Kaffir shares has been on American 
account. But though a few American investors have been 
attracted by the high dividend and earnings yields offered by 
British securities, the vast majority of them are still putting 
their trust in their own domestic equities, despite the thin- 
ness of their yields and despite the unemployment figures, 
the stickiness of automobile sales and the reduction 
in oil prices. Their buying has now carried the Dow Jones 
industrial average through the psychological barrier of 600 ; 
on Tuesday the average touched a new peak of 602.91. The 
next day the market boiled over a little, bringing the average 
back to 601.18 but the confidence of investors remains high 
and may remain so as long as credit is readily available. 


The higher that prices rise on Wall Street, the greater 
must be the chance that a sizeable correction may follow. 
The fear in the minds of some dealers is that the market 
could také off in a flight from reality. Recently, there has 
been a marked increase in speculative activity, with the low 
priced issues moving up much the faster and dealers in odd 
lots finding difficulty in obtaining the stock to match 
buying orders. On the belief that the prospect is for a 
further rise in prices, punctuated by intermittent corrective 
falls, some analysts are arguing that a drop of ‘between 5 
and 10 per cent in prices would be salutary. 


MONEY MARKET 


Turn Round in Bill Rate 


s each Thursday goes by with Bank rate unchanged at 
4 per cent the possibility increases that it might not 
come down after all. Unless the Bank moves before mid- 
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March it can hardly do so before Easter and the budget ; 
and by late April a reduction may be ruled out by a more 
buoyant mood in the economy, to say nothing of a possible 
election. Such reasoning undoubtedly lay behind the volte 
face in the tactics of the discount market at the Treasury 
bill tender last week, which caused a momentary weakening 
of gilt-edged. The discount houses cut their syndicated 
bid by. 9d. to £99 4s. 3d., equivalent to an increase in their 
discount rate of 3s. per cent per annum. As was to be 
expected, the market suffered a further drop in its allotment; 
only 27 per cent of applications at the common price were 
successful. But the outsiders were left with bills for which 
they had paid too much—the average rate of discount on 
the whole tender was £3 Is. 10d., compared with £3 3s. 
at the common price—and ‘the discount houses secured a 
useful turn on the bills they did get. Outside competition 
has long been nibbling at both the quota of bills obtained 
by the market and the margin of bill rate over the cost 
of its borrowed money. This encroachment is almost 
inevitable when falling bill rates offer all and sundry the 
chance of capital profits. It can be checked, and the 
market can afford to teach the outsiders a lesson, only 
when the continuation of the fall in rates looks less certain. 


COLONIAL LOANS 


Rates and Merits 


BILL published at the end of last week makes provision 

for the new Exchequer loans to colonies agreed at the 
Montreal conference. These loans are to be quite separate 
from the machinery of the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Acts, though the bill also provides an additional 
authorisation of £95 million under those arrangements in 
the next five years. Such money is made available for 
specific purposes, nearly always in the form of a grant. 
Exchequer loans, which may be made up to £100 million 
in the next five years with a ceiling of £25 million in any one 
year, are for general purposes ; they will be granted only 
when the British authorities are satisfied that the colony 
could not raise the money on the market. These facilities 
are similar to those available to independent countries of the 
Commonwealth under Section III of the Export Guarantees 
Act, and the rate of interest is the same. This is } per cent 
above the rate at which the Exchequer lends to public cor- 
porations, which reflects the notional rate at which the 
Exchequer itself could borrow for a similar term on the 
market. The loans to the colonies will not be tied, as loans 
through ECGD must be, to the purchase of United King- 
dom products, 


FINANCE OF COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 


(£mn.) 

Sources of Finance, 1946-57 London Loans since 1952 
Local resources ....... 600 19G2. fs cae 30-9 (postwar peak) 
CD & W Acts ........ 137 (FSB. ices 23-5 
London market....... 187 1954...... 16:1 
World Bank.......... 13', Beek esos 9-7 

ORs cased 11-3 
. SERS 15-5 
VOR ccivescwin 937', GIO 6soce 5-0 





Colonial borrowers will be required to repay by equal 
annual instalments of interest and principal, so that the 
annual service charge will be higher than on a market loan 
paid off or renewed on maturity. But for colonies, as for 
independent Commonwealth territories, the anomaly 
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remains that the borrowers whose credit does not at present 
attract the market get their money more cheaply than the 
creditworthy. The political concession on the interest rate 
is clear. But few people doubt that Exchequer facilities had 
to be given if the colonies were to get their money. The 
amount forthcoming from the London market has been 
dropping in recent years; and while fixed interest securities 
are now more in favour, investors tend to be disturbed rather 
than encouraged by the approach of self-government. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY 


Empty Quiver 


Ta Hawker Siddeley group had plenty of warning 
during the past year that production of the group’s 
Canadian-built Arrow fighter might be severely pruned ; 
it had not expected outright cancellation. The telegram 
announcing that the Canadian government would not be 


‘ responsible for work done on Arrow production lines after 


last Friday’s shift went home faced the company with two 
idle, silent Canadian factories full of partially built aircraft 
at a time when its hands were full with preparations at 
home for the debenture issue expected now in a week or so. 
The company sent home the whole of its 14,000 labour 
force. It had no other work for them to do, and no prospect 
of any. 

The Arrow can claim to be the biggest, fastest fighter in 
the world, touching nearly three times the speed of sound 
even with an engine smaller than the one that it was 
expected to use when it came into service next year. 
Designed for long-range Arctic defence, it reached a peak 
of performance for manned aircraft, rather in the way that 


the last of the express mail coaches did early in the nine- 


teenth century—only, like them, to fall victim to a cruder, 
noisier form of transport. The Canadian government is 
replacing the cancelled Arrows with guided missiles. It 
looks very much as if it has decided at the same time that 
Canada cannot afford a large-scale venture into aircraft © 
manufacture. 

The Arrow was first ordered, as most military aircraft 
are ordered today, in small, experimental quantities: the 
first orders were for six aircraft, and later this total was 
increased to 37. A normal production order for 100 aircraft 
was eventually placed. Hawker Siddeley had assumed 
throughout that only the latter production order was in 
danger of cancellation; and that the government fully 
intended to take delivery of the “ experimental” batch, of 
which six are flying, eleven are about to fly and the 
remainder are spread through the shops in various stages of 
completion that represent about twelve months’ work for 
the factory. This work would have given Avro Canada a 
breathing space to find other orders. Its unexpected can- 
cellation has brought both factories to a standstill. 

By the time it has paid Hawker Siddeley compensation 
for cancelling these orders, and met the heavy expenses con- 
nected with it, the Canadian government may reckon, as 
the British Government has often discovered, that it would 
have been cheaper to take delivery of the aircraft than to 
cancel them half-way down the production line. But the 
fact that it may end with a large balance of cash in hand 
does not make it any easier for the Hawker Siddeiey group 
to find new work at such short notice. Nor is it the best 
curtain raiser for a new issue at home. 
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'‘of the year rose by 43 per cent. Thus Unilever has come 
through a year of recession unperturbed, unperturbable. 


AIR NAVIGATION 


Decca Rejected 


HE rejection of the British-built Decca system of air 
i. navigation by the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
sation of the United Nations is disappointing but not unex- 
pected. The Decca system is both too big and too elegant 
to suit the taste of many airlines who are prepared to leave 
the difficult and dangerous task of leading aircraft through 
crowded traffic to radar controllers on the ground, despite 
radar’s limitations as a sound and safe system of controlling 
air traffic. The Ministry of Transport has worked hard to 
win support for Decca and it was backed by the pilot’s 
federation. But these efforts did not convince the airlines, 
even though the meeting in Montreal was concerned with 
the crowded European-Mediterranean area, where the air 
routes resemble a map of Clapham Junction. To say that 
the decision to reject the Decca system and continue with 
the simpler, less accurate American beacon system of navi- 
gation was a purely political one probably misconstrues the 
motives of the delegates. A truer explanation of their action 
might lie in the general reluctance of airlines and air traffic 
control authorities to spend money on navigation aids. 


UNILEVER’S PROFITS 
Margins Improve 
HEN the directors of the Unilever diarchy announced 


the 25 per cent scrip issue in November they - 


announced what the 1958 ordinary dividends would be. 
These dividends, payable on the capital before the scrip 
issue, are now formally declared: 4s. 2.4d. for Limited 
(against 3s. 6d.) and 184 per cent (against 154 per cent) 
for NV. The major interest therefore in the preliminary 
statement is how profit margins fared in the last six months 
of 1958. By this text, the results make a distinctly satis- 
factory showing, for the margin of gross profits to sales at 
5.7 per cent in these months was higher than at any time 
in the preceding eighteen months. Again, however, it is 
the profits of NB which have made the most positive 
contribution to this result. 


COMBINED SALES AND PROFITS 


£ million 
Six months ended June 30, Dec. 31, June 30, Dec. 31, 
1957 1957 1958 1958 
TRNIIVEE.. Sccicbesosokeyus 846-0 874-0 860-0 £68-0 
Ce NE is cose a e0nebs0 43-7 41-6 43-2 49-4 
TORE PIOME cc .cteossctusse 19-4 20-9 20-3 27-0 


Gross profit turnover per cent 5-2 4-8 5-0 5:7 


Taking the year as a whole, the combined gross profits 
of Limited and NV have risen from £85.3 million to 
£92.6 million and net income from £40.3 million to £47.3 
million. Within these totals, the gross profits of NV, which 
largely serves Continental markets, have advanced from 
£43-5 million to £50.9 million; but those of Limited, 
which serves the British market and which is intimately 
linked with the giant’s operations in Africa and the United 
States, have fallen slightly from £41.8 million to £41.7 
million. Sales over the whole year show little change at 
£1,728 million, against £1,720 million, but these figures 
iriclude ‘inter-group transactions and the directors  specifi- 
cally say that sales to third parties in the last six months 
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A Token Surcharge 


HE outcome of the airlines’ negotiations about jet fares 
will really satisfy no one, least of all the passengers. 
One group of airlines went to the meeting that opened in 
Paris two weeks ago determined to have imposed on jet 
flights a surcharge that would be big enough to discourage 
passengers from travelling in that type of aircraft. They 
have obtained a surcharge, but one not large enough to 
achieve the object they had in mind. The meeting com- 
promised by adding {10 14s. to the cost of a £162 return 
third class fare on the North Atlantic and £14 6s, to the 
cost of a £280 return first class ticket. Fares to South 
America by jet are raised by the same proportion. These 
increases seem hardly large enough to discourage any 
significant number of passengers from using the jet services 
when they halve the time spent hard sledding by third 
class air travel. 

The handful of airlines that went to the meeting deter- 
mined to oppose a surcharge have for their part conceded 
an important principle against a more or less negligible 
increase in fares. It has never been suggested by operators 
of jet aircraft that it was necessary to charge higher than 
normal fares to make these aircraft pay. The decision to 
impose a surcharge was arrived at solely to make jets less 
attractive to passengers that other operators wanted. Jet 
operators on long range services, such as Pan American 
and BOAC, will in future make {10 to £14 pure profit per 
ticket that they would not otherwise have received. An 
attempt to impose similar surcharges on jet flights inside 
Europe, which start this spring, was not approved. It now 
remains to be seen whether governments, and in particular 
the US Civil Aeronautics Board, will approve the new fares 
before they come into force in April. The CAB has fre- 
quently made a nuisance of itself by refusing to rubber 
stamp decisions taken by international airlines at meetings 
of this kind. But it might be a very good thing for sense 
in air fares if it chose to be awkward on this particular 
occasion. 


THE WHEAT CONFERENCE 


Negotiations Go On 


FTER negotiating for four weeks, the international wheat 
conference in Geneva has decided to continue for 
another two weeks. The spirit of the negotiations, held to 
draw up a new wheat agreement to replace the one that 
expires on July 31st, is reported to be constructive, though 
the real test is yet to come. There is general, if as yet 
vague, agreement that the disposal of surplus wheat on 
concessional terms should be brought within the scheme, 
and that domestic agricultural policies should be regularly 
reviewed by the council. It is also agreed that the minimum 
and maximum prices (currently $1.50 and $2.00 a bushel 
for No. 1 Northern Manitoba wheat) do not need to be 
protected by the cumbersome procedure of obliging 
importers to buy fixed quantities at the minimum price, and 
exporters to sell fixed quantities at the maximum price. A 
number of proposals have been canvassed ; the one which 
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now seems to have most support is that importers should 
undertake to buy from member exporters a. fixed percentage 
of their total imports. This undertaking would apply at 
all times, not only when prices are at the minimum. This 
would certainly be effective, provided that the percentage 
is high. . 

The British delegation, which believes that prices should 
fall to the minimum in times of surplus (as now), is said 
to have suggested that if an importing country considers 
that exporters are following a rigid price policy, it should 
have a qualified right to withdraw from the scheme as a 
sanction of last resort. The future levels of the minimum 
and maximum prices have not been fully explored ; on this 
and other matters the delegates are only just getting down 
to brass tacks. 


LABELLING 


Hard Words about Soft Drinks 


HE Government’s Food Standards Committee was under 
7 no illusions about the reception that its acid report on 
soft drinks was likely to receive among manufacturers who 
are now selling £100 million worth of fruit drinks and fizzy 
concoctions to the public each year. The committee quotes 
objections made by the trade to. each of its suggestions, 
which are that the percentage of fruit should be put on each 
bottle, that manufacturers should not continue the wartime 
practice of using cheap saccharine sweetening when they 
can now get sugar or other carbohydrates, and that they 
should not claim energy-giving properties for glucose drinks 
that do not possess them. One of the two consumer organi- 
sations in this country tartly reported not so long ago that 
a glucose cordial gave hardly any more energy than a cup of 
sweet tea, without the benefit of those proteins and vitamins 
contained in milk. 

In each case the committee said that it could not accept 
the industry’s objections. Difficulties in analysing fruit con- 
tent are not insuperable. The fact that the saccharine indus- 
try would lose two-thirds of its market if soft drinks had in 
future to be made of sugar did not unduly disturb the com- 
mittee. Nor would it accept that glucose drinks could 
give any more energy than ordinary sweetened fruit 
squashes. What is surprising is the fact that there should 
be any objections at all to recommendations that will strike 
many people as long overdue. The industry knows well that 
the quality and value of soft drinks fluctuates over a wide 
spectrum, which would surely suggest that it is in the 
interest of some manufacturers at least to put the fruit con- 
tent of their drinks on their labels. Perhaps the general 
reluctance to do so may be explained by evidence produced 
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by the committee that most consumers think they are getting 
much more fruit juice in their drinks than they actually do. 

The soft drinks industry appears to have enjoyed a 
special position since wartime control ended, sheltered 
from the rigours of general legislation designed to protect 
the public (such as the Food and Drugs or Merchandise 
Marks Acts) but still kept subject to a number of special 
departmental orders remaining over from the days of 
shortage, rationing and allocations. The committee did 
not suggest that the public was being deliberately ex- 
ploited by sections of the industry, but it did suggest that 
consumers could easily be under illusions about the value 
they were getting. The trade replied that this hardly 
mattered so long as the public liked the taste of what they 
bought. But should they not know what they are buying ? 
Equally, is there any ground for stopping them from buy- 
ing saccharine if they want to ? 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Partly from the Same Pocket 


HERE are surprising aspects to the Treasury’s decision 
i to lend the North British Locomotive Company 
£1,750,000, announced last Friday. It is an unusual use 
to make of the Treasury’s powers under the Distribution 
of Industry Acts, and it is unusual for a company to get into 
financial difficulties as the result of accepting an end to 
progress payments. This was apparently agreed by the 
industry in January, 1958, to ease the financial problems of 
the British Transport Commission. Policies on public invest- 
ment have changed rather sharply in the last 18 months: 
still, it is rather odd for the Treasury to be lending a 
supplier part of the money which that supplier has to find 
mainly as a result of Government pressure for economy in 
the capital expenditure of its nationalised customer. The 
company, however, is borrowing the money on very favour- 
able terms. 

As compared with those of other locomotive manufac- 
turers the circumstances of North British are indeed special 
and parlous. This is one of the two remaining independent 
locomotive manufacturers; other builders are mainly 
members of large industrial groups with wider resources to 
spread the financial load. North British was in a particu- 
larly weak financial position, having come to the production 
of high-powered diesel locomotives rather later than other 
companies ; it therefore had to convert its works to diesel 
production more hastily than its rivals. The company last 
made a profit in 1955, when this technical change-over was 
beginning. Since then it has lost £403,000 in 1956 and 
£61,000 in 19§7 ; a further heavy loss is forecast for 1958. 
No other company is in a comparable situation ; the only 
other independent, Birmingham Railway Carriage and 
Wagon, obtains the Sulzer diesel engines it uses from 
Vickers-Armstrongs, who make them under licence at 
Barrow, and buys its electrical equipment from Crompton 
Parkinson. North British builds its own MAN diesel engines 
and hydraulic transmissions; it has thus had a heavier 
capital investment programme to finance. 

North British reckons that without progress payments 
it now requires {1,400,000 of working capital to finance 
an order for 50 main-line diesels. Its existing borrowings, 
all on a temporary and unsecured basis, amount to about 
£2,700,000 ; it has now arranged to borrow {1,750,000 
from the Treasury at § per cent, to obtain overdraft facilitics 
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up to £1,500,000 from the Clydesdale & North of Scotland 
Bank, and‘to borrow {£500,000 from the General Electric 
Company which is its main supplier of electrical equipment. 
Presumably this implies some reduction in present borrow- 
ings, as it is proposed to increase directors’ borrowing limits 
only from £3 million to £5 million. The GEC loan is 
also at 5 per cent ; GEC will have the right of conversion 
into ordinary shares at {1 for every {£1 stock. These terms 
could be altered if North British makes a scrip issue, and 
GEC could participate in any cash issue. The present 
issued capital of the company is £750,000 in 5 per cent 
cumulative preference and {£14 million in ordinary stock: 
as the new arrangements may affect the interests of the 
preference shareholders, it is proposed to maKe a scrip issue 
to them of one 5 per cent “A” Cumulative Preference 
share for every {10 they hold of the existing preference 
stock. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


Development, Redevelopment ...? 


HE problems raised by Britain’s 2,000 miles of nation- 

alised canals have generally been those of finding means 
rather than ends: classification of the canals into profitable, 
unprofitable, or useless has hardly changed since the 
1954 report of a survey board of the Transport Commission, 
which owns most of the waterways. But ways of dealing 
with each type of canal were recently studied by the Bowes 
Committee, which was set up in 1956 and reported last 
July, and ‘the Government’s attitude to its recom- 
mendations has now been stated in: the form of a White 
Paper*. Broadly, the committee recommended that the 380- 
odd miles of big-barge. canals which, taken together, now 
make a profit, should receive the bulk of future capital 
development; that the 935 miles of narrow-boat canals which 
carry some commercial traffic but which taken together now 
make a loss should be reinstated and maintained at their 
present capacity ; and that 770 miles which have no com- 
mercial value should be abandoned. The committee was 
divided on how to accomplish these goals and on how best 
to administer the canals: half of them favoured enlarging 
the present Waterways Sub-Commission of the Transport 
Commission, half wanted to set up a new independent 
corporation. 

The white paper generally accepts the committee’s views 
on the profitable “Class A” canals ; but the Government 
have put off the formation of any waterways corporation for 
at least two years. Future administrative responsibility will 
continue to rest with the Transport Commission. As to the 
unprofitable but still usable canals, the Government has 
again decided on a two-year “experimental” waiting 
period ; it seems likely that some of them will eventually be 
retained and developed. During the next two years the 
Transport Commission will have to maintain these “ Class 
B” canals in their present condition ; it is felt that to recon- 
dition all of them fully would be unjustifiably expensive. 

The ‘canals that are already derelict pose the largest 
problem. As many as possible will be “redeveloped ” for 
* alien” uses—water supply, drainage, angling, farming, or 
pleasure boating—any old thing, in fact, provided that the 
costs of continued operations can largely be met by the 
“alien” user. An Inland Waterways Redevelopment 
Advisory Committee will be set up to promote and consider 


* Cmnd 676. 
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schemes for using these derelict canals ; in‘ general, such 


“schemes will then be initiated by the Transport Commis. 


sion. Where a proposed redevelopment scheme will serve 
many interests that cannot together match the total capital 
cost, the Government is “ prepared in principle to make a 
small ad hoc grant toward bridging the gap.” Carefully 
done, this should cost no more than filling the canals in ; 
but though the administrative machinery for “ redevelop- 
ment ” is vaguely described in the white paper, no mention 
is made of the way in which canals for which no other 
purpose can be found on such terms will finally be 
abandoned. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


How to Merge 


HERE may be no equity in a building society, but in the 
last analysis its reserves belong to its shareholders and 
that point becomes significant when one society merges with 
another. Mergers are a matter of present concern to the 
building society movement, for since trustee status will not 
be accorded to societies with less than £500,000 of assets, 
amalgamations—or, in the legal term, transfers of engage- 
ments—are likely to become more common. Merger pro- 
posals have to be put to a vote of shareholders and because 
the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies has discretionary 
powers on the voting procedure in practice he keeps a 
watchful eye on them. The possibility that the terms 
proposed for an amalgamation might be to the disadvantage 
of either body of members of the two merging societies 
is to that extent safeguarded, even though the real responsi- 
bility rests with the directors. It is their duty to ensure 
that the merger is to the mutual benefit of their members. 
Within the movement, however, views differ on how this 
principle is best secured. Writing in the Building Societies 
Gazette, Sir Bruce Wycherly, the managing director of 
the Abbey National, concedes. that a “rescue operation ” 
(as in the case of Scottish Amicable) may be justified but 
he deplores the idea of “ take-over” bids (as occurred with 
Sheerness and Gillingham) and frowns on the dissipation of 
reserves that may result from the payment of a bonus to 
shareholders on the transfer of engagements to another 
society. On the other hand, Sir Ernest Johnson in his 
presidential address at the annual general meeting of Leek 
and Moorlands argues that such expenditures as advertising 
and the opening of new agencies may weaken reserves just 
as effectively as the payment of a bonus to secure an 
amalgamation. Leek and Moorland put in a bid for 
Sheerness and Gillingham. It was unsuccessful and now 
Sir Ernest says: 

Our proposition was that the members should come in with 
us on equal terms and that their surplus reserves over and 
above those of our own ratio should be distributed to them 
on the transfer. 

These words embody an arithmetical formula for making a 
bid. They emphasise the paramount fact that in contenr 
plating a merger the directors of a society must not think of 
their own convenience and benefit but of that of the 
members. Open, competitive bidding between societies may 
seem distasteful and the payment of a bonus that seriously 
weakens the reserve strength of the merged societies has to 
be avoided. But within those bounds it is the duty of the 
directors to test the reactions of other societies to the 
idea of a merger and to close with the offer that is most 
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In New Zealand he’s a national institution 
... and so are we! 


They’ ve got a lot of apples and pears in 
New Zealand. In one year, 56,007,000 
Ibs. of apples and 1,382,000 Ibs. of 
pears were exported. So you can see 
that in New Zealand the Fruit Grower 
is a national figure of national 
importance. And it is only natural that 
when he needs the services of a Bank 
he should turn to us. For we are 
national too, with more than 150 
branches and agencies in the North 
and South Islands, and with a fund of 
banking knowledge and experience 
that is available not only to those who 
live and work in New Zealand but to those who travel there 
as well. If you are thinking of visiting New Zealand, of trad- 
ing with New Zealand, or if you want to know anything at 
all about New Zealand—then surely it is logical to contact 
New Zealand’s National Bank—the National Bank of New 
Zealand. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 


Head Office: 8 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. (MONarch 3311) 
West End Branch: 14 Charles II Street, Londen, 8.W.1. (TRAfalgar 6791) 
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HE RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP 


iS ee on 


PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD. 


Shipping part of an evaporator plant in a coaster 


ei a 


at our quay for the first stage of its journey to the Persian Gulf. 


To provide in large quantities, the fresh water so necessary to existence 
in arid countries, Richardsons Westgarth were the pioneers in the 
British field for Vacuum Flash-type Evaporator plant, and in 1958 they 
received orders for five of these for service in the Persian Gulf area. 


RIGHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD. 


The controlling company of THE RICHARDSONS WES TGARTH GROUP co-ordinating the land and marine activities of : 


THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 


GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. 


Associated Company : ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


WESTGARTH & 


co. 


LTD., 


WALLSEND, 
and at 58 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIO LTD. 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
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"advantageous to shareholders. And that must mean think- 


ing about the size of the bonus offered as well as the local 
interests of the society. 


HP ORGANISATION 


A Bill After All? 


HE Finance Houses Association, the body that repre- 
T sents the biggest of the companies providing ‘hire 
purchase finance, has revised its articles of association to 
widen its range beyond the dozen members that at present 
qualify for membership. The existing minimum of capital 
and reserves of £500,000 has been scaled down consider- 
ably, though as hitherto the association will not be guided 
solely by size. The lowering of the barrier could raise mem- 
bership to as much as thirty. There are many medium sized 
companies below previous FHA size but larger than most 
of the members of the Industrial Bankers’ Association, the 
body formed by six companies in 1956, which now numbers 
fourteen, and shows no signs of disintegration. Then there 
are the hundreds of really local companies. .. 

The Governor of the Bank. of England last autumn 
publicly advocated “a more comprehensive organisation” 
in the hire. purchase field ; and the. move by the Finance 
Houses Association has been prompted largely by the Bank’s 
wishes. In‘time this should produce a more comprehensive 
organisation of the larger houses ; but the Bank may bé 
hoping for too much if it expects any. organisation on volun- 
tary lines to: ‘be really comprehensive. Even some~of the 
larger and more experienced Companies are reluctant to bend 
their individuality to common agreements, and tend to be 
suspicious .of official contacts: which they fear may .be only 
one remove from official control. The smaller companies 
live in a world in which the language of Whitehall and 
Threadneedle Street is barely understood. Realists. in 
finance houses themselves are now saying privately that if 
the authorities want regulation they will have to impose it. 


ECONOMIC POLICIES 
The Reluctant Recovery 


MONG economists, it seems, 1959 already threatens to 
become known as the year of reluctant recovery. The 
impetus to re-expansion of the world economy must come 
from the major industrial countries, yet none seems keen 
to provide it. This is implied in the latest annual review* 
of the Secretariat of OEEC, and it is said explicitly by Mr 
Christopher Saunders, director of the National Institute 
of Economic and Social Research, who has less need to 
tread warily. While governments are agreed on the need 
to stimulate an adequate rate of economic growth, the 
OEEC review states, the situation will have to be watched 
carefully to see if further steps prove necessary. “ Countries 
in a stronger economic position [Germany is not named] 
have the major responsibility. . . .” 

The review suggests that now that reserves are more 
comfortable European countries need not look so. closely 
over their shoulders at the United States in preparing 
teflationary measures. 

Mr Saunders, writing in the Westminster Bank Review,t 


‘or Sound Economic Growth. t Western Europe 
Economy. 


_ * Policies 
in the Worl 
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first stresses Western Europe’s remarkable growth as a 
dynamic force in the world economy: 

What happens there is now at least as important as what 
happens in the United States for the course of world trade 
and prices, for the development of the primary producing 
areas and for the creation of opportunities for Britain’s 
Own exports and overseas investment. 

Western Europe is now a larger market than the United 
States for the primary producing countries, taking 37 per 
cent of their exports in 1957, whereas the United States 
took 32 per cent and Britain 24 per cent. Industrial pro- 
duction in Western Europe grew much more rapidly 
between 1950 and 1955 than in the United States and 
Britain ; and from 1955 to 1957, when output in those 
countries almost marked time, Western Europe continued 
to forge ahead, providing the major expansionary force in 
world trade. Imports into Western Europe grew by about 
eight per cent a year from 1950 to 1957, twice as fast as 
the primary. producing countries’ imports. Over the same 
period the volume of total British exports rose by 15 per 
cent,. and: exports to Europe accounted for twio-Gifthe of 
that imcrease. 

Mr Saunders concludes that the United States is unlikely 
to take active steps to increase the speed of its: recovery, 
while the French cam hardly afford to encourage expansion 
this “year. Germany appears: unwilling to take’ any serious 
risks, though, as he says, “ it -may well appear. to:a British 
observer that no other country is so, well placed to play the 
Godot-for which we are: all waiting? So much hangs on 
how far the British Government, which :also faces certain 
risks, “ ‘is. prepared to put.more steam behind the. gradual 
and uncertain recovery of British a and, thereby, of 
the world economy.” 


ECONOMIC FORECASTING 


The Mathematical Approach 


ANY people in Britain have recently begun to engage 

in economic forecasting and several different kinds 
of techmiques ‘are being used, other than that of simply 
having a hunch about what is going to happen. One 
way is to take a survey, among a sample of business 
firms and consumers, of reactions to a battery of questions 
about prospects and intentions. Another is to build 
up, from reasoned conjecture, a complete set of national 
income aggregates, so that at least the various sets of 
guesses are consistent one with another. A third method 
relies on a more mechanical process—the econometric model 
which represents the actual workings of the economy by a 
system of mathematical equations. It is into this third and 
more precise field of forecasting that the Oxford Institute 
of Statistics has now ventured: its current Bulletin 
describes work carried out on what is claimed to be the first 
econometric model ever made of the British economy. 

The main factor which this model tries to explain is the 
level of industrial production. Needless to say, it is a com- 
plicated system presenting formidable problems of data 
collection and computation ; 72 variables and 30 equatiens 
are involved. In order to make predictions, not only have 
considered assumptions to be made about the expected 
behaviour of variables which are under direct Government 


control, but past measurements of a considerable number of 


factors have to be used. Obviously a good deal depends on 
the quality of these past measurements. It is somewhat 
unfortunate that since the Institute made these predictions, 








@ 
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the series for industrial production has been revised so that 
the latest figures give a less pessimistic look than they did 
two months ago. Too much, therefore, cannot perhaps 
be read into its judgment that “ production will continue 
its present decline into the early part of the year and then 
recover during the latter half.” But it is of interest to note 
that when preparing an annual model for the whole of this 
year, on the assumption, among other things, of a ten per 
cent cut in tax rates and a Bank rate of 33 per cent, the 
Institute estimated that production would rise back to its 
1957 average level but the level of unemployment would 
still be about 600,000 people “ at a mid-year average.” 


STEEL IN SHEFFIELD 


“A Little Tiny Bit Better” 


HEFFIELD has not lightly escaped the consequences of 
last year’s drop of 114 per cent in steel output and it is 
easily understandable that steel people there should be 
sucking thermometers every morning to see if they feel 
better. The answer is that they do—or think that they do. 
But they are far from fully recovered from the shock which 
greeted them on their return from holidays last summer 
when even their best customers, supplying the booming car 
trade, cut their orders ‘to the bone. - In the United Steel 
Companies group, which covers an important cross-section 
of Sheffield steel making, there were signs late in December 
of a pick-up in orders for special steels (from the Samuel 
Fox works) from the motor industry’s suppliers. Output 
there, which dropped below 70 per cent of capacity in 
September and October, has recovered to 90 per cent of 
a markedly higher nominal capacity. 

Both here, and at the Steel, Peech and Tozer works, there 
is new plant that could do with a lot more work—a highly 
mechanised bar and rod mill at Samuel Fox and a medium 
width strip mill at Steel, Peech which is running in on a 
weekly output of 3,500 tons and ought to be capable of a 
comfortable 9,000 tons. At this latter plant, long associated 
with the production of railway materials, there is gloom 
about the prospects for wagon wheels and springs, because 
of the paucity of home and export orders. But the general 
picture is of improvement, if only to 75 per cent operation 
as yet. And at the big mild steel works at Appleby- 
Frodingham, improved business in plates and sections has 
been done in the last month or two. 

All fingers are crossed about this recovery. It may be 
the first flicker of restocking which could lift the miseries 
of destocking off the steel industry rather earlier than the 
mid-year date that everybody had in mind. But as yet it 
lacks real body. It is a good thing that steel dividends are 
generally so well covered, for it is not to be expected that 
earnings for the year to next September will be too bright. 


THE SMALL INVESTOR 


Really Too Dear? 


o stockbroker likes to turn business away. But is the 
business of the small investor worth his while ? The 
answer suggested by an article written by Mr Philip 
Montague in the latest issue of the Stock Exchange fournal 
is that it is not. Putting the cost of a transaction to the 
broker at £3, he says that “ any transaction worth less than 


£300 does not*cover all expenses and anything less than ~ 
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£75 puts the stockbroker definitely out of pocket.” That 
statement is open to comment. First, do small broking 
firms that are not involved in expensive statistical and 
advisory services have to spend £3 in putting a deal 
through ? Secondly, does the contact made through a 
small bargain, however costly it may be in the present, 
never lead to profitable business in the future ? Thirdly, 
is not this argument based on average costs ? What the 
broker must consider is the marginal cost of the transaction, 
If he does not have to add to his staff or require them to 
work overtime, any business will help ; but if he can cope 
with the business of small investors only by adding to his 
resources, it may not indeed be worth the effort and added 
cost. Lack of enthusiasm for the small man’s business is, 
in fact, the product of an active market. 

Mr Montague lists a number of steps which would help 
to bring the small man to Throgmorton Street: more and 
better information from public companies ; a streamlining 
of the cumbersome and costly system of share transfer ; the 
quotation of inclusive prices ; the abolition of stamp duty ; 


' greater freedom for brokers to advertise ; and the encourage- 


ment of investment clubs, with their proclaimed faith in 
“averaging.” This is a comprehensive and good list. But 
it does not say what the brokers themselves should do to 
attract the small investor’s business. If they do not 
deliberately woo it, it will not come to them but go 
instead to the unit trusts—a fact that the. bigger brokers 
may not regret at all. 


INDUSTRIAL DIAMONDS 


Synthetics’ Progress | 


T is just four years since the General Electric Company 
I of the United States announced that its scientists had 
produced the world’s first synthetic industrial diamonds. 
GE began production of synthetic crushing boart just over 
a year ago ; and recent reports in the United States indicate 
that the company’s output in the first year totalled about 
750,000 carats—roughly ten per cent of American consump- 
tion of crushing boart last year. Mr J. D. Kennedy, head 
of GE’s diamond division, is reported to have told a meet- 
ing in San Francisco last week that American industry has 
“broken the British diamond cartel’s stranglehold on the 
world supply of valuable stones.” Since beginning produc- 
tion, GE has reduced its price by roughly half, to about 21s. 
a carat, compared with the price of 20s. a carat which the 
Central Selling Agency of the Diamond Corporation has 
asked for natural boart since August, 1957. General 
Electric has also claimed that it is able to produce up to 
34 million carats a year ; this would be equal to about half 
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BEFORE 
YOU 

BUY 
DICTATING 
MACHINES 








DICTAPHONE 


DICTAPHONE CO. LTD., 17-19 STRATFORD 
PLACE, LONDON W.1. HYDe Park 9461 


and branches all over the British isies 
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More. 
City Prices 


The EVENING NEWS prints nearly 1,200 
city prices nightly—over 150 more than any other 
London evening paper. 
EVENING NEWS city prices are shown 

_in a clear easy-to-read form—the most convenient 
evening guide to share prices. For the city page 
with most prices, get the London 


EVENING 


NEWS 


to-night! 















With Fenner , 
Premium V-Belts you £7, 
A, SAVE Drive cost // 


You can 
now cut 
your costs 


Twice 


Because with Fenner 

Premium V-Belts you need 
1 less belts per drive and 

new drives require 

less grooves. 

Because Taper-Lock 

gives you the easiest, 

quickest way of fixing 
2 pulleys to shafts— 

and complete 

interchangeability. 


Send your next drive enquiry to:— 


Fenner 


}. H. FENNER & CO. LTD., MARFLEET, HULL 


LARGEST MAKERS 
OF V-BELT DRIVES 
BRANCHES AT: 8BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, IN 
BRISTOL, BURNLEY, CARDIFF, GLASGOW, HULL, LEEDS, COMMONWEALTH 
AEICESTER, LIVERPOOL, LONDON, LUTON, MIDDLESBROUGH, 

@AANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE-ON~ TYNE, NOTTINGHAM, 
SHEFFIELD, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
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the present demand for crushing boart in the United States, 

Talk of .“ breaking strangleholds” seems a shade 
ebullient: GE can only make boart and- sales of gem 
diamonds—which made up three-quarters of De Beers’ sales 
of £65 million last year—remain firmly in the grip of the 
Diamond Corporation. Furthermore, it is felt that synthetic 
diamonds large enough to be used in drills or other tools 
will not be produced for some years. But the development 
has certainly established a new—and unquestionably a 
formidable—competitor in crushing boart. While clearly 
neither De Beers nor General Electric would welcome a 
price war in diamond abrasives, GE’s price is now low 
enough for many American buyers to find it attractive, 
especially in view of the occasionally paranoid American 
concept of “ national security.” Since GE’s boart is made 
by subjecting graphite to conditions of temperature and 
pressure identical to those under which real diamonds are 
created, it seems probable that the properties of both types 
are about the same ; this is, however, not yet certain. 

The shortage of crushing boart supplies which marked 
the years 1950-56 ended with the American recession ; 
De Beers’ sales of all industrial stones fell by nearly a third 
in 1958 compared with 1957. But the revival of industrial 
activity should leave a reasonable market for both natural 
and synthetic diamonds. An unknown factor here is future 
buying by the US Government for stockpiling. It has been 
rumoured in the United States that stockpile buying from 
De Beers—which was resumed last year after being stopped 
in 1957—will cease again at the end of this year now that 
synthetic stones are available. But General Electric may 
benefit only indirectly from this, since it may mean that all 
buying of boart for the doubtless now enormous US stock- 
pile will cease. 


EXPORTS TO USA 


The Basket Broadens 


ANUARY was the fourth successive month in which British 
exports to the United States set a new record—this time 
of £27.8 million, £1.3 million above the monthly average 
for the fourth quarter of 1958. That increase was less than 
the further rise—partly seasonal—of {£2 million to £8.1 
million in shipments of cars. But though the motor car 
industry continues to lead the expansion of British exports 
to this market a number of other industries have recently 
provided stronger support. 


BRITISH EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES 
(£ million) 





WOO ..ccpasonseviass 192-8 + 9-7 | 79-7 +18-8 |272-5 +28-5 
Motor cars ..4......5. 44-7 +16:3 | 18-3 + 7-1 | 63-0 +23-4 
Aircraft....ccccccceee 97 +5-2| 3-2 +2-6| 12-9 +78 
Dyes auscices vie 16 +02) 08 —O-1| 2:4 + 0-1 
Wool fabrics ......... 8-3 — 2-4) I-l —O-1 9-4 —2°5 
Chemicals.........00. 5-6 None | 2-2 +0-4| 7-8 + 0-4 
Iron and steel ........ 2 +09) 1:9 + 1-1] 61 + 2-0 
Non-ferrous metals ... | 11-8 + 0-7 | 4:2 +0-:7| 16:0 + 1-4 
Manufactures of metals | 4-3 — 0-7 2:0 +02!) 63 — 0-5 
Non-electric machinery | 17-6 + 1-8 | 7-8 + 2-5 | 25-4 + 4:3 
Electric machinery .... | 5°8 — 46| 2-9 +0:7/| 87 — 3-9 
Whither: ss decephacs 21-9 + 2-8) 11-0 + 0-5 | 32-9 + 3-3 
PocsarH isda secede ieee 3-7 + 0:1 | 18 +05) 55 + 0-6 
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In the first nine months of 1958 British exports to the 
United States amounted to £193 million, nearly £10 million 
more than in the same period of 1957. Shipments of textiles, 
electric machinery and manufactures of metals were all lower 
than in 1957, while chemicals and pottery showed little 
change. The big increases were in motor cars, up by £16.3 
million, aircraft, up by £5.2 million and whisky, up by £2.8 
million. In the last quarter of the year British exports rose 
much more sharply, to £79.7 million, nearly £19 million 
more higher than a year ago. This time only half of that 
increase was attributable to cars and aircraft, which rose by 
£7 million and £2} million, respectively. Shipments of 
non-electric machinery rose by £24 million and electric 
machinery rose by £700,000. Pottery and chemicals were 
each about £500,000 higher, while iron and steel and non- 
ferrous metals were up by {1.1 million and £700,000 
respectively. Shipments of textiles, exceptionally, continued 
to fall, though the American quota restrictions are held 
responsible for the drop in wool fabrics. With the American 
economy now set for a further advance the expansion in 
British exports should become more broadly based. The 
full potentialities of this market are far from exploited, and 
the recent conference of the Dollar Exports Council showed 
that British exporters are not running out of ideas. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


The Japanese Order 
6¢-~7 WOULD not like,” said the managing director of the 
General Electric Company’s atomic energy division 
referring to negotiations now starting in Japan, “ to put this 
in terms of a definite order.” While to all outward appear- 
ances the Japan Atomic Power Company has decided to 
accept GEC’s tender to build a single-reactor 150 MW 
nuclear power station on the east coast of Tokyo, and 
rejected those of GEC’s two British competitors, the gap 
between cup and lip has never been more in evidence. Not 
long ago the Japanese asked all three bidders to send repre- 
sentatives to Japan to discuss whittling down their tendered 
prices. GEC has plainly made some price concessions and 
opened up the way for other perfectly genuine price reduc- 
tions by preparing to substitute Japanese for British-built 
components in the power station. A case in point is steel 
plate for the reactor pressure vessel. Just how far this sub- 
stitution can be carried will be decided during the talks that 
will precede the signing of a letter of intent. On this will 
depend the final cost of the power station, which stands at 
present at between £30 and £31 million. It is still con- 
ceivable that the Japanese, having pressed GEC so far, will 
ask for concessions that the company is not prepared to 
grant—in which case the Japan Atomic Power Company has 
made it known that it will immediately see whether it 
cannot do better with the company second on its list. 

Export orders for nuclear power stations are vital to the 
British consortia not for the profit they bring, which is non- 
existent, but to keep design and research teams and expen- 
sive construction equipment employed. Since the size of 
nuclear power stations has risen in Britain to 500-600 MW, 
the number needed to complete the Generating Board’s 
6,000 MW programme during the next eight or nine years 
has shrunk to a bare eight or nine stations to be divided 
among five consortia, each of which would be prepared to 
start one new station every six months. Apart from the 
prestige that goes with an export order, there is advantage 
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for a company in GEC’s position not to attempt to recover 
overheads such as research from the foreign customer and 
to charge the bare cost of designing and building his station, 


MOTORS 


An Unseasonal Dip 


RODUCTION of passenger cars (including taxis) in January 
P totalled 76,121, compared with 89,875 in the previous 


month and 85,639 in January, 1958. While this represents ~ 
an increase in the weekly rate of production over the previous: . 


month, it is more than ten per cent. below the rate of output 
of a year earlier, This is not, however, the result ofa decline 
in the level of demand upon the industry ; the major manu- 
facturers state that this is being maintained at a high level. 
But output in January was affected by the switch over to 
three new models at BMC—the Wolseley, Austin A55 and 
MG—by preparations for “ face-lifts” of other manufac- 
turers, such as the three big Fords and the Vauxhall Victor, 
and by unofficial strikes during the month which affected 
the output of both BMC and Standard. 

Motor output this month may also suffer on account of 
unofficial strike action. Although the walkout at Steel Com- 
pany of Wales’s plant was quickly settled, a strike of 150 
men began at Ford’s Dagenham plant on Monday ; produc- 
tion stopped, and 7,000 workers were laid off. By the. time 
that this issue of The Economist went to press no settlement 
had been announced. 

Production of commercial vehicles in January increased 
slightly compared to the previous month and rose above 
the level of a year ago; 26,321 vehicles were produced 
in January, compared with 29,636 in December, a five-week 
month, and 25,961 in January, 1958. 


PLATINUM 


Price Rises Sharply 


OR nearly two years platinum producers in South Africa 
and Canada, which provide the bulk of world output, 
have watched Russia undermine their market. Some fall 
in prices was inevitable. Production was expanded to meet 


RUBBER TRENDS 


is our new quarterly bulletin for producers, manufacturers or 
dealers concerned with rubber.. It gives the results of research, 
not available elsewhere, into the longer term trends affecting 
rubber, including : 


Regularly 
The world balance 
Price outlook 
Trends in consuming countries 
Market reports 
General notes 
Statistics 


Periodically 


Further information from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. WHI 0353 Ext. 7 
or the North American Representatives, 

WARREN S. LOCKWOOD INCORPORATED 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17. Murray Hill 2-6195 
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the needs of the oil companies for platinum as’a catalyst 
in refining and it was bound to fall when the industry had 
enough cat crackers. - But the “ official ”. price fixed by the 
major producers would not have fallen so abruptly—from 
£34 to £19 Ios, an ounce—if Russia had not been such a 
pressing seller. After forcing down. the official price to 
within £2 of its own price, Russia renewed its offers at a 
bigger discount, and so weakened the market further. Had 
such competition come from outside the Soviet block the 
major producers might have guessed when the rout would 
stop. But knowing nothing of Russia’s output, production 
costs or domesti¢ consumption, they could only wait. Early 
this month the chairman of Rustenburg Platinum Mines, 
the South African group, could see no indication of any 
hardening in the*price. He added, however, that changes 
in the market tend to be rapid. 


Rapid they have been. For some months there have been 
signs of an improvement in demand, noticeably in the 
United States and Continental countries. Russian prices 
had been a little firmer, and for large quantities the major 
producers had been able to obtain a price ‘closer to their 
published price. The market was evidently ripe for a 
turn, and it came two weeks ago. Russia withdrew tem- 
porarily from the market, and then offered small quantities 
at a higher price. Buyers came in, Russia raised its price 
further, buyers followed and the rise went on. Prices on 
the free market have now risen by over {£9 to about 
£27 an ounce and the major producers have successively 
raised their own prices by £5 Ios. to £25 an ounce. The 
sharpness of the recovery, which owes something to specu- 
lative buying, casts some doubts on whether it can be held. 
Consumers must have run down their stocks when prices 
were falling, and may now be building them up. It remains 
to be seen whether consumption of platinum is rising too. 
Production in South Africa is sharply curtailed and supplies 
ought now to be in closer balance, but Russia remains the 
joker in the pack. If its stronger selling policy reflects a 
reduction in its available supplies other producers will 
breathe more freely. 


TIN MARKET 


Prices Above £780 


VENTS in the tin market have moved fast. Last Satur- 

day the Tin Council announced that exports from 
members of the International Tin Agreement would be 
allowed to rise to 23,000 tons in the second quarter 
from 20,000 tons in the first quarter. The chairman of the 
council confirmed that the manager of the buffer stock 
had been selling from the special stock, which is believed to 
have amounted originally to about 5,000 tons ; a “very 
substantial part,” he said, had been sold. On the following 
Monday tin prices weakened, but the market subsequently 
firmed, closing on Thursday at £782 a ton for cash metal, 
a gain of £9 on the week. Three months’ tin continues to 
command a premium. Then on Friday the chairman 
announced that all the tin in the special stock had been 
sold. So with tin over £780 a ton the manager can at 
last sell metal in the ordinary stock, which totals 23,350 
tons.. As demand is buoyant, and supplies from producing 
countries cannot start to increase for another month, the 


_ manager will certainly be able to sell without making much 


impact on. prices. 
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time, effort, money 


A Stenorette Dictating Machine on your desk would 
save you and your secretary each at least one hour 
daily in dealing with routine correspondence and 
administration. It would clear your desk, give you 
more time to think, leave you free to get on 

with more important matters. 


Imcr wre h_ yt ow, output, accuracy, convenience 


The Stenorette Dictating Machine takes 25 minutes 
continuous dictation, records telephone calls or 
conferences verbatim, has automatic erase and 

back spacing facilities and plays back instantaneously. 
Transcription speed is controlled to suit every 

typist’s requirements. It increases output, ensures 


SS lO 


accuracy, is light and convenient to carry and 
operate. In fact, it has all the amenities of machines 
costing twice as much. No wonder over 

400,000 Stenorettes are now in daily use. 


with the Price 533 Guineas 


ann including these accessories: 


Ce R e a D te Tape Cassette and spare 
: ) Spool, Dual-purpose 
— as Dynamic Microphone, 
Transcriptor Earphone 
and Clip, 
Transcription Foot Control 
and Dust Cover. 
A Portable Carrying Case 
costs 44 Guineas 


FUOUAVONOUNOODOONOOOOONEDUOUOOUATOR OATES AEE UATE 


Please send a copy of your FREE BROCHURE explaining how 
the Stenorette can make office work go faster, more efficiently, 
and accurately. 
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GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. 


Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 
Trade enquiries to: NEWLANDS PARK, SYDENHAM, LONDON, S.E.26 
(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Limited) 
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No. 1 HOW TO MAKE A JOLLY GOOD SPEECH 


If you don’t already you have to some day. 

Study once more out of Schweppshire (so like us only so 

much more so) how to make a speech in comfort. 

Everybody in public speaking, and more particularly public hearing, 
knows Sir Dan Plunkington of Plunkington’s: No need to “Pray 
Silence” when he is on his feet. Funnily enough, as someone to sit 
next to, he is a dead bore: and at home, under the influence of Lady 
Plunkington, he is actually almost completely silent. But everyone is 
so certain that he makes a jolly good speech, that although nobody 
can ever quite remember what he Says, the fact that it must be all right 
is so generally agreed that everybody enjoys it anyhow, except of 
course the other speakers. 


You, too,can be a Plunkington: and Schweppshire Research is on hand 
to tell you how he does it. Our analysis of 100 ten-minute P. speeches 
proves that it is a question of shape. And it is a question of timing 
(in mins. and secs.) : 

Begin with surprise (0'-00" ) at being asked to speak: but (0’-15") be 
tremendously honoured. 0’-35", joke against self leading to Joke 2— 
amusing reference to chief Lady Guest which (a) refers to her in pig- 
tails and (b) plausibly underestimates her age by ten years. At 1'-50", 
use reserve joke if (2) has misfired. Then suddenly (2’-30") look tre- 
mendously solemn. Even say—2-33°"—that something must be becoming 
increasingly obvious. 3’-40" , try applause-extractor (A) (“Wonderful 
work been done by...”). Then after 3} mins. padding, turn to most 
important or only titled person present and make flattering reference 
without actually mentioning him by name. 7’-40" refer humorously to 
staff and then slide into top gear for the finish. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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FOREIGN NOTES 


Free Arbitrage 


UTHORISED banks were informed by the Bank of England 
this week that they are allowed to export Bank of 
England notes not only against payment from an external 
account but also as the counterpart of purchases of foreign 
notes. Previously, dealings in foreign notes were unrestricted 
but payments for notes purchased here could only be made 
by crediting the appropriate non-resident sterling account. 
The freedom to export sterling notes applies also to notes 
of the rest of the sterling area. The only limitations that 
remain on the market in foreign notes in London are those 
that emanate from overseas countries whose own regulations 
still restrict the use and import of their own notes. The 
greater freedom given to authorised banks in their dealings 
in notes is expected to attract to the London market some 
of the business that has tended to gravitate to freer markets, 
notably that in Zurich, which takes premier place in dealings 
in foreign notes and foreign coins. The London market in 
notes has expanded considerably in recent years following 
the permission given to British tourists to take the whole 
{100 of their allowance out of this country in the form of 
foreign notes. French francs and Spanish pesetas can still 
be obtained more cheaply in the form of notes than against 
travellers’ cheques at the official rate of exchange. 


THE BILL ON LONDON 


“Rather More Free 


HE ban imposed in September, 1957, on “ third 
4 country ” credits granted by London banks to finance 
trade between countries other than the United Kingdom has 
been removed. Such credits finance, for example, coffee 
from Brazil to Germany, rubber from Malaya to the United 
States, wool from Australia to France, The ban was imposed 
because of the increase in the use of London credits to 
speculate against sterling by postponing payments. There 
is manifestly no danger of any such abuse in the transformed 
mood of the exchange markets to-day, and therefore no 
reason why London houses should continue to be deprived 
of traditional business. Overseas traders have not lost the 
habit of sterling credits and there has been no important 
move. in any other centre to replace London’s facilities. 

Somewhat anomalously, the authorities have not lifted 
the ban on “refinance” credits (nor that on overdrafts to 
non-residents, also imposed in the 1957 crisis). These are 
usance credits, usually of three months’ duration, opened in 
order to meet sight drafts payable in London. A typical 
example would be that of an Australian exporter of wool 
selling to an American buyer and requiring payment against 
a sight draft drawn under a London credit. The American 
buyer, if the rate of interest in London were attractive, or if 
he wished for speculative reasons to postpone his payment 
in sterling, would arrange a refinance credit in London. 
The proceeds of this credit would be used to pay the sight 
draft drawn by the Australian exporter. The credit would 
extend by three months the time within which the Ameri- 
can buyer had to cover sterling. The line of demarcation 
between refinance credits and third country credits is 
blurred. In the illustration given, the credit would now 
pass muster if the US buyer were to arrange a three months’ 
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London credit in favour of his supplier in Australia, but 
would fall under the ban if the proceeds of the London 
credit were intended to meet the Australian exporter’s sight 
draft. 


‘SHORTER NOTES 


The directors of Borax (Holdings) announce unaudited 
trading profits (after depreciation) of £689,838 for the three 
months to December 31st, against £45,575 for the previous 
comparable period. But overproduction of potash in the 
USA “continues to cause concern.” 


* * * 


The directors of I. & R. Morley, the hosiery manufac- 
turers, have announced that the group’s trading profits in 
1958 fell from £593,971 to £292,392, The ordinary 
dividend maintained at 12 per cent for the fifth successive 
year is paid by drawing upon the carry-forward, 


* * * 


Individual statements of the London clearing banks for 
mid-February show a total rise in advances of £72 million, 
despite repayments of £9 million by nationalised industries, 
Liquid assets are falling sharply as the Exchequer repays 
floating debt from tax receipts, and the banks sold further 
substantial amounts of gilt-edged in the period, totalling 
£60 million. Barclays was the biggest seller. Lloyds, the 
District, Martins, Williams Deacon’s and the National have 
verre ratios barely above. 30 per cent. 


- 
~ 


- * 


On Tuesday the Chancellor of the Exchequer told the 
House of Commons that he might postpone the introduction 
‘of purchase tax on secondhand jewellery, While he con- 
sidered the representations made by MPs and: the trade. 


* * * 


As the price of raw sugar under the International Sugar 
Agreement had fallen below 3.25 cents a lb, export quotas 
were reduced on February 21st by 23 per cént, or 160,000 
metric tons. The Sugat Council will shortly announce 
what further action is to be taken to support the price. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 825, 826 and 827 on 


Lewis’s Imperial Tobacco Gillett Brothers 
Harrods Clarké Chapman Leyland 
Carreras British Home Stores ...Kitchen & Wade 
Hoover “‘Chartered”’ Dalgety 
Monsanto —_ English Electric Broken Hill 


Consolidated Zinc 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on pages 828 and 829 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 827 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 830 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


RECORD FIGURES 


MR G. C. RANDOLPH’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Sun 
Life Assurance Society will be held at 
107 Cheapside, London, E.C.2, on Tuesday, 


March 24, 1959. Mr C. G. Randolph, Chair- - 


man of the Society, has issued a. statement 
to shareholders, which in outline is as 
follows: 


FUNDS, INCOME AND OUTGO 


The total funds at the close of the year 
amounted to over £137 million, having 
increased during the year by £10,700,000. 
The life premium income and the considera- 
tion for annuities granted reached the record 
totals of £16,143,000 and £3,920,000 respec- 
tively, together passing the twenty million 
pound mark for the first time. 


The gross interest income of the Life 
Assurance, Annuity and Sinking Fund 
Accounts amounted to £6,740,000, represent- 
ing a rate of £5 9s. 1ld. per cent, which is 
7s. 8d. higher than in the previous year. 


Although the claims by death at £3,018,000 
exceeded those of the previous year by 
£320,000, the number of claims was again 
less than the number expected according to 
the mortality tables employed in our calcula- 


tions. 


NEW BUSINESS 


I am pleased to be able to state that the 
new life sums assured granted last year 
amounted to £70,179,000 and exceeded by 
£9,372,000 the record total reached in 1957. 
The new life sums assured include «an 
increased amount of with profits assurances ; 
this is no doubt to some extent attributable 
to the satisfactory rates of bonus declared 
as a result of our triennial valuation made as 
at December 31, 1957. 


In addition, annuities of £1, 853,000 per 
annum were granted, mostly in connection 
with staff pension schemes. 


I would like to take this opportunity of 
thanking all our connections for their con- 
tinued support. 


You will be aware that we endeavour to 
ensure that, wherever possible, persons 
requiring life assurance protection shall be 
able to obtain it. To this end our treatment 
of proposals on the lives of persons who are 
below average from the life assurance point 
of view is kept continuously under review so 
that effect can be given to the advances of 
medical science and our reputation for liberal 
underwriting maintained. 


PENSION SCHEMES 


A substantial proportion of our new busi- 
ness last year was again secured under new 
and existing pensions schemes. Many new 
schemes of various types were inaugurated 
during the year and our “with profits” 
group pension scheme continues to be 
popular. 

An important development affecting the 
future. of pension schemes business was the 
publication by the Government last October 
of the White Paper entitled “ Provision for 


Old Age,” followed early this year by the 
introduction of the National Insurance Bill. 
It has long been our opinion that the state 
pension scheme should be limited to the 
provision of pensions to cover basic needs 
and I am glad to see that it is stated in 
the White Paper that the Government is 
convinced that changes in the field of 
National Insurance should be so framed as 
not to prevent the vigorous development of 
independent provision for old age, whether 
through occupational schemes or otherwise. 
It is proposéd under the Bill that the present 
flat-rate pension benefits should be aug- 
mented by graduated benefits related to 
earnings, but it would appear that it will 
continue to be necessary to provide substan- 
tial additional pensions to be secured inde- 
pendently of the state scheme for most 
employees, especially higher paid staffs. 


HOUSE PURCHASE 


Owing to the continued heavy demand for 
mortgages under our house purchase scheme 
we have reluctantly found it necessary to 
maintain the quata system, to which I have 
referred in recent years, in order to limit the 
total amount to be advanced. 


INCREASABLE ASSURANCE 


In March of last year we announced the 
introduction of a new policy entitled the 
“Increasable Assurance,” which we believe 
to be an important development.in life assur- 
ance practice, and the encouraging initial 
reception given to the new policy indicates 
that it meets a real need. . The policy pro- 
vides life assurance with the option at regular 
intervals of effecting additional assurance up 
to specified amounts at the tabular rate of 
premium irrespective of the life assured’s 
state of health when each option is exercised. 
It is thus particularly suitable for the man 


who wishes to ensure that additional cover ' 


commensurate with his growing responsibili- 
ties will be available when it is required even 
if in the meantime his health should deteri- 
orate and he should become unassurable or 
acceptable only at an increased premium. We 
shall be happy to forward full details on 
application. 


INVESTMENTS 


The year 1958 witnessed a marked change 
in the national economy ; not only was it free 
from the periodic financial crises arising from 
inflationary pressures with which we have 
become all too familiar in the postwar years, 
but there was evidence of a degree of 
deflation. 


The enhanced confidence in Government 
credit both at home and abroad has been 
marked by a substantial rise in the prices of 
fixed interest securities. The appreciation in 
the prices of medium-term and long-term 
British Government securities has been 
approximately 7-10 per cent during the 
twelve months, but the appreciation in the 
market prices of ordinary shares has been 
much greater. 


+ ee 
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A valuation of our Stock Exchange 
ties at the end of 1958 showed that the * 
value considerably exceeded the value ar 
which they stand in the balance sheet, with- 
out taking into account the investment reserve 
fund of £5 million. 


NEW CHIEF OFFICE PREMISES 


Four years ago I mentioned that the 
accommodation at our Chief Office premises 
at 63 Threadneedle Street had long been 
insufficient for our requirements and that we 
had acquired a prominent site in Cheapside 
on which new Chief Office premises were to 
be erected. It was a notable occasion in the 
Society’s history when in July last the new 
building was formally opened by the Lord 
Mayor of London, Sir Denis Truscott. 


STAFF 


It is my pleasure to congratulate the execu- 
tive and the staff on the success which has 
attended their efforts and to thank them, on 
behalf of the Board, for their loyal co-opera- 
tion and gratifying achievements. 


I also take this opportunity to express the 
gratitude of the Board to Mr Murrell, who, 
after completing 43 years’ service with the 
Society and having occupied the position of 
general manager and actuary for nearly ten 
years, retired at the end of January 1959. 
We wish him good health and every happi- 
ness in his retirement. 


I extend a welcome to Mr Mears, who has 
been appointed general manager. He has 
spent all his business career with the Society 
and he will, I feel sure, at this time of suc- 
ceeding to its highest office, continue to enjoy 
the full confidence of the Board and the staff 


SOUTH ESSEX 
WATERWORKS 
COMPANY 


The annual general meeting of South Essex 
Waterworks Company was held on February 
24th in London, Mr G. Francis Stringer, 
OBE (the chairman), presiding. The following 
is an extract from his circulated statement: 


The Directors’ Report and Statement of 
Accounts for the year to December 31, 1958, 
give some indication of the continued expan- 
sion of the work undertaken by your Com- 
pany. There is a total net increase in capital 
expenditure during the year of £145,730 of 
which a further sum of £60,662 has been 
spent on the Hanningfield Works. During 
the year under review an average of five and 
three-quarter million gallons per day was 
supplied from these works, your Company 
taking mementos. three and one-third 
million gallons per day. 


The Revenue and Expenditure Account 
shows a net increase in revenue of £23,949. 
Such increase was lower than it would have 
been owing to a substantial reduction in 
revenue from building supplies due to credit 
restriction, also the continued wet weather 
during the summer months resulted in a fall 
in demand for water for non-domestic 
purposes. 

From December 26, 1958, the domestic 
rate for supplies of water was.increased from 
8 per cent to 9 per cent on net annual value 
and an addition of 1d. per 1,000 gallons on 
one graduation of the scale of charges for 
water supplied by meter for combined 
domestic. and trade purposes. Since 1928 
these charges have been less than those 
authorised by the Company’s special Acts. 

The report was adopted. 
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The twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of Montague Burton Limited was held on 
February 24th at the registered office of the 
company. 

Mr L. Jacobson (the Chairman) presided. 


The secretary (Mr H. V. Evans, ACA) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


You will remember that last year I stated 
that the Group had decided, in spite of 
steadily increasing costs, not to increase our 
retail prices even though such a policy might 
result in a lower level of profit. It was not 
an easy year. We traded successfully but at 
lower profit margins. ~The increase in 
turnover was inadequate to absorb the 
increased costs.. In consequence profits are 
reduced but as forecast last year, sufficient for 
all purposes. After providing for taxation on 
profits earned to date, dividends, appropria- 
tions amounting to £94,748 for the redemp- 
tion of debentures and preference shares some 
£284,000 has been added to revenue reserves. 
The burden of this “Price Standstill” was 
spread and proportionately shared by all 
associated companies and the Group made 
this considerable contribution as a check to 
inflation, 


NEW BRANCHES 


The four Burton Tailoring branches 
recently opened in the new towns are trading 
on a satisfactory level. The expansion of the 
Jackson The Tailor Group and Peter Robin- 
son stores continues. It may interest you to 
know that amongst the major undertakings 
this year is the conversion of the Tivoli 
Theatre. in the Strand to a store for Peter 
Robinson which, when completed, will be one 
of the most modern in Europe. It is hoped 
to open in the Autumn of this year. That 
Company has plans well advanced for similar 
stores in Birmingham, Bristol and Norwich 
and the Jackson Company will shortly open 
new shops in Cardiff, Belfast and Doncaster. 

Expenditure in connection with the erection 
of buildings, fitting out of the stores, refitting 
existing shops and stores, and replacement of 
plant is considerable and it can be anticipated 
m a business of this size it will be a per- 
manent feature of our accounts. We have 
faced, and are still facing a period of con- 
siderable capital expenditure and it may be 
some time yet before we reap the benefit of 
these developments. 


BUSINESS HEALTHY 


Competition shows no sign of decreasing, 
but the business is healthy and retains the 
greater proportion of the retail tailoring trade 
of the country, 


The price of wool, our major item of con- 
sumption, is still favourable to us. We have 
been able to do some useful buying at these 
lower price levels, the benefit of which should 
be felt in the current year. 


Stocks are heavier than at the énd of last 
year, a reflection of the near static conditions 
which prevailed, and the desire of your 
crectors to assist our suppliers over a difficult 


MONTAGUE BURTON LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL TRADING AT LOWER PROFIT MARGINS 
INCREASED TURNOVER 


MR LIONEL JACOBSON’S STATEMENT 


period. Stocks are, however, well bought 
u and now no more than consistent 
with Group requirements. 


CREDIT FACILITIES IN TAILORING 
SECTIONS 


The tendency for the man in the street to 
budget his income has had our careful con- 


trading of one kind or another. When credit 
facilities are available for a variety of goods 
there is a tendency for the consumption of 
those offered on a cash basis to decline, or at 
best remain stationary. Further, there has 
been a marked increase in the growth of shops 
specialising in credit tailoring and in depart- 
mental stores offering some form of credit 
facility in their tailoring sections. Your 
directors decided, therefore, to introduce a 
scheme on November 1, 1958, which would 
provide customers with this additional service 
at a cost to them of only 5 per cent. 


The scheme has been well received by the 
public and a substantial pool of new goodwill 
has been made available to the Group. We 
are, of course, favourably placed to enter this 
new market on highly competitive terms. The 
scheme represents no material change in 
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policy. Our aim will always be to 
offer -class quality clothing at competitive 
prices. If we feel that some customers need 
assistance to buy it, then we must seek to 
provide that assistance. 


PROSPECTS FOR CURRENT YEAR 


Although last year was difficult, particularly 
Autumn 1957 and Spring 1958, there was a 
welcome return to more normal trade later 
and a marked revival towards the end of 1958. 
I am, as always, reluctant to forecast what the 
future holds, but I am confident that we will 
enjoy our full share of national prosperity. 


It is with a sense of very real pride that I 
advise you that Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
The Second and His Royal Highness The 
Duke of Edinburgh were graciously pleased to 
visit the Hudson Road Leeds Works of this 
Group on Friday, October 17, 1958. This 
visit was a-source of real joy to the 6,000 
employees of this — particular Works who 
accorded the Royal Visitors an enthusiastic 
welcome. It was a memorable occasion for 
all concerned. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND PERSONNEL 


I am, as ever, indebted to my colleagues, 
staff and personnel of the Retail and Manu- 
facturing Divisions for their loyal support 
over the past year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. The Directors retiring in accord- 
ance with the Articles of Association were 
re-elected to the Board. The Auditors, 
Messrs Price Waterhouse & Co. and Messrs 
Volans, Leach & Schofield continue in office. 


The Meeting concluded with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman. 


THE 


ROYAL BANK 


OF SCOTLAND 


ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
and over 230 Branches in Scotland and London 


ASSOCIATE BANKS 


WILLIAMS 


DEACON’S 


BANK LIMITED 


with over 220 Offices in England and Wales 
GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


with 3 Offices in London 


THE THREE BANKS GROUP 


Consolidated Statement of Accounts 
as at 31st December, 1958 shows :— 


Total Assets 


Current, Deposit and other Accounts 


Capital and Published Reserves 


- £413,300,852 
£341,838,679 
£11,727,486 


Each of The Three Banks has its own long tradition of personal service to 

the public and still preserves its separate entity. Within the Group their 

resources and experience merge to give strength and to provide the many 
services required from a modern banking institution. 
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SPIERS & POND LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The seventy-fourth annual general meeting 
of Spiers & Pond Limited was held on Feb- 
ruary 25th in London, Mr T. N. Matthews 
(vice-chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated review: 


I am happy to preside for the first time 
at this Company’s Annual General Meeting, 
and I am happy to be able to put before you 
Accounts which show another year of 
progress. 

The Trading Profit of the Group amounts 
to £293,335, as against £247,531 for the 
previous year. 


Expenditure .on repairs and _ renewals 
amounts to £94,905. Although this is slightly 
lower than the expenditure. during the pre- 
vious year, considerably more work has been 
carried out in the hotels of the Group, in 
particular interior decoration, a great pro- 
portion of which has been executed by direct 
labour with consequent substantial savings 
in cost. 


Further expenditure of a capital nature has 
been incurred in providing additional 
amenities at Marsham Court, Bournemouth, 
and Bailey’s Hotel, London, where new cock- 
tail bars have been installed. 


The net profit after providing for taxation 
is £100,993, of which the holding Company’s 
proportion is £99,472. 

The dividend for the year on the 6} per 
cent Preference Stock has been paid, and 
your Board recommends a dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock of 12} per cent less tax. 
The sum of £38,597 has been transferred to 
General Reserve, and a transfer of £3,500 
to the Company’s Sickness and Benevolent 
Fund is proposed. The foregoing allocations, 
if confirmed, will leave a balance of £128.482 
to be carried forward. 


Current Assets of the Group at £502,280 
compare with £402,819 for the previous year, 
whilst Current Liabilities amount to £228,904 
as against £280,631. There is, therefore, an 
appreciable improvement in the liquid posi- 
tion of the Group. 


As far as the current year is concerned, 
the turnover and profits for the first three 
months show a satisfactory increase in com- 
parison with the same period last year. 
Whilst much must depend on the summer 
season, every possible effort is being made 
to increase the already extensive banqueting 
and convention Business which we enjov 
throughout the year. 


In conclusion I should like to pay tribute 
to my co-Directors, senior executives and all 
staff for their sustained efforts during the 
past year, which have contributed so 
materially to the satisfactory results before 
you. Through the constant efforts of all con- 
cerned your Company continues to enjoy a 
very high degree of goodwill in the hotel and 
catering industry. 


The report and accounts’ were adopted 
and an Ordinary Resolution authorising the 
Directors to enter into an Agreement for the 
purchase of all the issued shares in the capital 
of Chicken Inns (London) Ltd. was: unani- 
mously approved. 


The hotels operated by the Group are as 
follows: Bailey’s Hotel, Gloucester Road, 
London, SW7;. Grand Hotel, Brighton ; 
Marsham Court, Bournemouth; Queen’s 
Hotel, Eastbourne ; Royal Clarence Hotel, 
Exeter ; Grand Hotel, Scarborough ; Warnes 
Hotel, Worthing ; Calverley Hotel, Tunbridge 
‘Wells ; The Bull’s Head Hotel, Aylesbury. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE WEST INDIES SUGAR | 
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COMPANY, LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING PROFITS 
MR PETER RUNGE’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of The West Indies Sugar Company, Limited 
will be held on March 18th at Bucklersbury 
House, London, E.C. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Peter Runge, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


Since my last statement we have suffered 
two severe losses on the Board. Mr Albert 
Palache, a member of the original Board, died 
in February last year. He had been ill for 
some months but his death nevertheless came 
as a great shock to us. Sir Arthur Evans, 
who had been on the Board since 1939, died 
suddenly in September. Both these Direc- 
tors were associated with the Company during 
its early and difficult days and had seen it 
grow to its present size and importance. 
My colleagues and I miss their wisdom and 
counsel, and feel their loss most deeply. 


Mr J. F. P. Tate, a Director of Tate and 
Lyle and of Caroni, has been invited to join 
the Board, and we welcome his contribution 
to our deliberations. 


TRADING RESULTS 


The Consolidated Trading Profit for the 
year amounted to £709,699, and the Consoli- 
dated Net Profit to £360,739. The compara- 
- figures for 1958 and 1957 are shown 

Ow : 


= = 
Consolidated Trading Profit...... 709,699 1,119,133 
Consolidated Net Profit .......... 454,720 821,508 
Less : Proportion attributable to 
outside holdings in Ste. 
Madeleine Sugar Co. Ltd. 93,981 85,549 


£360,739 £735,959 
e ne ae 

Our Subsidiary Company in Trinidad had 
a very good year but the results of the Parent 
Company were disappointing. The year’s 
figures, compared with previous years, are 
shown below: 





5 years’ 
1958 1957 average 
‘ . 1953/57 
Trading Profit......... 324,844 838,510 838,099 
Wat PHORM . 01050 eses008 284,307 650,785 443,711 
Tons Tons Tons 

Sugar Production :— 
Monymusk.......... 50,712 59,431 66,076 
OCONEE... rR Shas 77,959 83,772 73,013 
128,671 143,203 139,089 
erm a _— - 





D:VIDEND MAINTAINED 


Your Directors recommend payment of a 
Final Ordinary Dividend at the rate of ls. 1d. 
per Share, free of tax, which, with the 
Interim Dividend of 3d. per Share paid on 
October 31, 1958, makes a total distribution 
of ls. 4d. per Share, free of tax, the same 
rate as last year. 


The severe drop in profits is only partly 
due to world prices having returned to 
normal in 1958. A much more important 
factor is concerned with agricultural’ opera- 
tions at Monymusk. Four or five years ago 
theré was every indication that Jamaica was 
over-producing. It fell to Monymusk to 
reduce its sugar output by planting bananas. 
But. the over-production did not materialise ; 


indeed there was a call for every ton of 
sugar that could be produced. Within cer. 
tain limits harvesting of cane can be con- 
tinued in one year at the expense of the 
following year. That is what has been hap. 
pening at Monymusk in order to fill the 
demand for sugar, and cropping has got 
further and further out of step with the 
seasons. This state of affairs was seriously 


restore the proper growth cycle. 
conditions made it advisable to do so last 
year. Production will be considerably higher 
in 1959 and will continue to expand in the 
following years. 


SUGAR AGREEMENTS 


With some amendments and the likelihood 
of a larger number of participants, the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement has been nego- 
tiated for a further three years. Under its 
terms, the sugar exporting territories of the 
Commonwealth collectively undertake to limit 
their exports to 2,500,000 tons in 1959 and 
to 2,575,000 tons in 1960 and 1961. This 
modest increase is well within the capacity 
of the industry and considerably less than 
the expected rise in the requirements of 
importing wealth countries. We 
have made a significant sacrifice in the 
interests of obtaining the signatures of Brazil 
and Peru to the Agreement and it is hoped 
_ ee sugar markets will become more 
stable. 


The Commonwealth Sugar Agreement has 
been extended for a further year to 1966. 
Thanks to an increase in consumption in the 
United Kingdom the quantity which is 
bought at negotiated prices is to be increased 
by 24 per cent. Following the review in 
November, the price is to be increased by 
approximately 3 per cent. The total rise in 
price over 5 years has been approximately 
103 per cent. 


MARKETS 


Our 1958 sugar crop was sold in the 
following markets: 





Tons Per fas price 
cent €a¢ 
Peete «S35 as ie Vn aess 22,000 17 2 20 
REE tints ods vdecaas 28,000 22 33 18 6 
RR. cntdakaivees tccuwté 78,000 6l 4411 0 
128,000 100 
od oe 


Our trade with Canada is vitally important 
from many points of view. It is supported 
by a Preferential Canadian Import duty. We 
intend to use this Preference to keep ouf 
Canadian customers supplied at prices which 
are out of reach of foreign raw sugar pf- 
ducers ; and to keep them supplied with the 
quality they require, at the right place, at 
the right time. Unfortunately, as so often 
happens with sugar, politics are being 
dragged into the picture. Last year, for the 
first time, Icelandic cod was imported into 
Jamaica. The traditional suppliers are New- 
foundland and the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada who are helped by a Preferential 
Jamaican Import duty. Ill- feeling was 
engendered because the cod was ‘bought by 
Government bulk purchase and because 3 
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tutory price structure was introduced 
which was said to penalise good quality. 

The Canadian interests involved, who have 
considerable political influence, in order to 
jend weight to their protests, have launched 
an attack on the Sugar Preference in the 
Canadian Press and by Parliamentary lobby- 
ing. This is to be regretted. However, a 
more helpful step has been taken by the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce which has 
organised an extensive tour of the West Indies 
by a delegation whose members will hold 
informal talks with leaders of Jamaican 
Government and industry. Canada is taking 
an intense interest in the new Federation. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that both countries 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
will go out of their way to try to understand 
each other’s complex problems. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY 


Tn conclusion T think it is worthy of remark 
that our Company has this year achieved its 
21st birthday, and I am sure that, on its 
coming-of-age, you would like me to send 
your greetings and thanks to our General 
Managers, and our staff and workpeople, for 
all that they have done in the past to help 
build this great enterprise: A 21st birthday, 
however, is not an occasion merely for looking 
back, and I should at the same time like to 
express our confidence in the future, in which 
they and we are partners. 








CASTLEFIELD (KLANG) 
RUBBER ESTATE 
LIMITED 


MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
Castlefield (Klang) Rubber Estate Limited, 
was held on February 13th in London, Mr 
Jack Addinsell, chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to June 30, 
1958 : 


Our estates had a good year and harvested 
a crop of 2,504,500 lb, nearly 8 per cent up 
on last year’s output. Tapping standards 
were maintained or improved and yields from 
the old seedling rubber on Bukit Benut estate 
and from the modern rubber on Castlefield 
estate more than fulfilled expectations. 


Compared with the previous year, rubber 
prices were well down and our net proceeds 
were about 34d. per lb lower on average. 
Duty and cess, falling with the price of the 
commodity, accounted for £9,269 less, but 
costs of production showed little variation. 
The profit before tax was £75,877, compared 


with £108,417, and in the circumstances is. 


not unsatisfactory. 


DIVIDEND RECOMMENDATION 


After providing £10,700 for tax and taking 
account of the balance brought forward, 
together with a small amount in respect of 
disposal ‘of fixed assets, there is £79,643 for 
appropriation. An interim dividend of 10 
per cent, absorbing £5,750 net, was paid last 
July and a final dividend for the year is not 
recommended. 


From the carry-forward on profit and loss 
account your directors recommend a dividend 
for no specified period of 35 per cent, less 
tax at the standard rate. 


During the period reviewed 280 acres of 
the small remaining area of old seedling 
rubber on Castlefield estate was replanted 
with modern material and about 276 acres of 
new extensions at the Johore estate were suc- 
cessfully established. For the current year 
the programme is to replant about 55 acres 
at Castlefield and to plant 178 acres of jungle 
land at Bukit Benut. 


In 1956, when the then issued capital was 
reduced to £100,000 by the repayment of Is. 
per 2s. share, it was desired to reinstate the 
capital to the original £200,000, but this 
could not at the time be done without incur- 
Ting a liability for tax. A change in tax law, 
however, now permits us to restore the 
original position. 

The report was adopted and at a subse- 
quent extraordinary general meeting resolu- 
tions approving the Capitalisation Issue were 
duly passed. 


ALLIED BAKERIES LIMITED 


SCRIP ISSUE APPROVED 


An Extraordinary general meeting of Allied 
Bakeries Limited was held on February 19th 
in London. 

Mr W. Garfield Weston, the chairman, 
— and, in the course of his speech, 
said : 

Our reserves are again firmly established 
and if you approve the first two resolutions, 
a sum of approximately £5,600,000 will be 
utilised to double our existing issued ordin- 
ary capital, again equally divided between 
voting and non-voting shares. The effect of 
this issue will be to bring the issued capital 
of the company more nearly into line with 
the value of the assets permanently employed 
in the business 


After this issue, any holder who acquired 
our ordinary shares prior to the first 
capitalisation issue in 1954, will have had 
his holding multiplied eight times and based 
on the present market price, the value of 
each 5s. share issued in 1935 at 6s. per 
share has multiplied approximately thirty- 
two times. 


Our expansion since 1943 has been on an 
entirely cash basis, financed very largely by 
our policy of retaining a large proportion of 
each year’s profits in the business. However, 
the retention of profits has not been sufficient 
to finance the whole of our expansion, and in 
1954 we raised approximately £1} million by 
the issue of Preference Shares, followed in 
the next year by an issue of £5 million 
Unsecured Loan Stock. 


Since 1955, our development has continued 
and our total of bank and other borrowings 
has reached a level which should, we think, 
be reduced. We are, therefore, now proposing 
to raise £2,750,000 by an issue of Ordinary 
Shares at. 12s. 6d. per share with a right to 
existing Ordinary Shareholders to subscribe 
for them on the basis of 1 voting and 1 non- 
voting share for each 10 shares held on 
January 30th, last. 


When I spoke to you at the annual general 
meeting, I told you of our intention that the 
first interim dividend of 10 per cent would 
be followed by two further interim dividends 
of 5 per cent each, which would be payable 
on the capital as doubled by the scrip issue 
and further increased by the cash issue which 
we have announced. There are now only 
another five weeks to go to the end of our 
financial year and nothing has happened to 
alter the forecast which I made in December 
that our profits would show an increase over 
those of the previous year. 


There being no questions, the resolutions 
were put to the meeting and on a poll were 
duly carried. For each resolution votes cast 
in favour exceeded 2,396,000, and votes 
against were fewer than 300. 
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THE POWER-GAS 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING PROFIT 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Power-Gas Corporation will be held in 
London on March 19, 1959, Mr W. R. 
Brown, DSO (Chairman and Managing 
Director), presiding. ~The following is an 
extract from the Chairman's circulated state- 
ment: 

Gross Profit shows a satisfactory increase 
at £1,380,186 compared with £1,052,562 last 
year. This figure hardly reflects the use of 
our latest extensions, little of which had come 
into operation by the end of the financial 
year. However, the availability of these new 
assets seems likely to coincide with a slacker 
period of business just when we had been 
hoping for a larger volume. I believe, never- 
theless, that this country’s economy will con- 
tinue to expand and I see no reason to expect 
a long-lasting postponement of growth for 
our business, 

It would be wrong to infer that the whole 
of the increase in profit represented addi- 
tional profitability of our business. The 
results of one 12-month period can be 
deflated by a concurrence of unfinished con- 
tracts carried over, or inflated by a number 
of contracts profitably concluded. 


We are recommending payment of a Final 
Dividend of 10 per cent which would bring 
the total distribution for the year up to 
15 per cent, the same figure as for the pre- 
ceding year. We have also declared a Special 
Interim dividend of 5 per cent in respect of 
the year ending September 30, 1959, payable 
at the same time as the final dividend for last 
year. This special dividend we shall not take 
mto account when we come to consider pay- 
ment of further dividends for the current 
financial year. 

We expect to declare a further interim 
dividend of 7} per cent in September, 1959. 
Our subsequent recommendation of a final 
dividend will necessarily be governed by the 
trading results and conditions at that time. 


A year ago, our forecast of approaching 
changes in market conditions was already 
causing us some degree of apprehension. 
Certain major projects, in which we could 
confidently expect to participate, seemed 
likely to be postponed ; this was particularly 
noticeable in the case of iron and steel works 
development where political uncertainties, 
coupled with a fall in demand, were breeding 
hesitancy. 

It was not unexpected that orders booked 
in the year under review at a figure of £9.25 
million amounted to only 73 per cent of the 
high levels reached in 1956 and 1957. In the 
accounts much of the profit stems from con- 
tracts that were commenced as much as four 
years ago. There are also other large con- 
tracts, that are now approaching a profitable 
conclusion, the full effect of which will not 
appear until the 1959 accounts are published, 
and some will even carry over into 1960. 


The Blast Furnace Division garnered all 
they could in orders from a harvest that was 
extremely meagre, the Division booked the 
only major furnace contract that was placed 
in the United Kingdom during 1958. Three 
furnace plants and one large sinter plant were 
completed. 


The Gas Plant Division has secured orders 
in six different countries. The Division is 
supplying part of the high pressure plant for 
gasifying coal in Scotland by a process which 
may prove suitable in other coal field areas. 

The Chemical Plant. Division has experi- 
enced renewed activity, booking orders for 
raost of our specialty plant lines. 
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LEEK AND MOORLANDS 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH AND 
STABILITY FURTHER ENHANCED 


The 162nd annual general meeting of Leek 
and Moorlands Building Society was held on 
February 23rd at Leek, Staffordshire. 


In his printed address, the President, Sir 
Ernest Johnson, JP, said: It has been my 
custom each year to give a review of those 
forces operating within the economic and 
financial framework of the Nation. I do not 
propose this year to follow my usual custom 
but instead to leave to the Chairman of 
Directors, Mr Gilbert Tatton, the task of 
reviewing the results for the year and of 
bringing to your notice the very important 
Government measure now before the House 
of Commons, viz House: Purchase and 
Housing Bill. This is a very far seeing and 
a far reaching measure and will, I feel sure, 
write a new history in the building society 
story. 

I congratulate the Society on the progress 


revealed in the Accounts in what was, after 
all, a most difficult year. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


In the course of his address, Mr Gilbert 
Tatton (Chairman of the Board of Directors) 
said: Shareholders’ balances increased 
during the year by a sum of £2,256,211 to 
the record figure of £35,560,264. Balances 
due to Depositors amount to £2,220,733, 
making a combined total due to Investors of 
£37,780,997. The intake from Investors, 
particularly during the last quarter of 1958, 
Was most encouraging. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


The Society has reached another milestone 
in its progress with total assets now exceed- 
ing £40 million and reserves of over £2 
million. We feel that the figures disclosed 
in the balance sheet prove that the Leek and 
Moorlands can justifiably claim both size and 
stability. 

Some few weeks ago the National and 
Provincial Press gave what seemed to me to 
be rather a lot of prominence to a very 
reasonable and proper offer we made in con- 
nection with a proposed Transfer of Engage- 
ments of a Building Society in the South-East 
of England. 

Commenting on the various ways in which 
Building Societies grow, Mr Tatton said that 
one way was for societies to get together and 
negotiate amalgamations which their respec- 
tive Members would regard as mutually 
advantageous. He added: Our proposition 
was that the members should come in with 
us on equal terms and that their surplus 
reserves over and above those of our own 
ratio should be distributed to them on the 
Transfer. 


The financial stability, unimpaired security 
and indeed, popularity of the Leek and Moor- 
lands is the answer to those who seek to 
criticise us on facts which hitherto they seem 
to have failed to observe. 


As and when opportunity presents itself, 
your Directors will seek to expand the 
Society’s services by what they believe to 
be the best and cheapest methods in the 
interest of all those who seek to use them. 

Referring to the Government House 
Purchase measure, Mr Tatton said: 

I am satisfied that on all counts your own 
Society will bear the closest examination and 
will more than satisfy, I hope, all the require- 
ments to permit it to become a designated 
Building Society. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





Den norske Creditbank 


Established 1857 


OSLO, NORWAY 


20 Branches in the Provinces 


BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 3ist, 


ASSETS Kr. Kr. 


Cash in Hand and at 
Bank of Norway . 124,380,398.49 
15,000,000.00 


Treasury Bills...... 
Norwegian Banks 
68 422,503.74 


and Savings Banks 


Foreign Banks ..... 175,534,883.23 
———————_ 383, 337,785.46 

Securities :-— 
Government Bonds, 27,322,319.01 
Municipal Bonds... 5,08 1,398.92 
Bonds of Industrial 

Companies, etc... _12,063,036.02 
Se ee 10,853,660.48 
Mortgage Bonds ... 154,607,321.09 


Commercial and Finance Bills. ..... 268,763,909.46 
TO Rs in sa os 054s wd nie vine ba 6,608 ,507.80 
Advances to Customers and other 

PDs Saisie dp wie toehaiese 380,734 ,608.04 
Clients’ Accounts in Foreign Cur- 

ID 2s b heen sa ns patie os 00k 4,232,261.38 
Commercial Letters of Credit ...... 48,165,263.46 
PE IR. 5 oS sie eG sew cane 6,386,798.89 


(Total Assessment Value :— 
Kr. 8,341,660.00.) 
In Account with our Branch Offices 


6,121,552.13 
PY PRION. 5's vives ovacenibenes 


282,364,024.63 
1,596,642,446.77 





209,927,735.52 | 


1958 


LIABILITIES 
Cuttent ASCOUME so F5.K5 ces cvcvee 
Deposit Accounts ..............6. 
Norwegian Banks and Savings Banks 
Foreign Banks 


Kr. 
392,775,978.65 
507,343,827.64 

94,625,963.72 
58,616,123.31 


Cheques in Circulation............ 21,957,164.31 
Commercial Letters of Credit ...... 46,980,889.48 
Clients’ Accounts in Foreign Cur- 

WOUMIOD 55 eters clits Dh iceneere cs 77,258,286.23 
Interest for 1959 of Bills discounted. 3,790,202.14 
Sundry Liabilities ................ 327,250,084.69 
Share Capital, fully paid .......... .000,000.00 
Oe a ey er 18,000,000.00 

‘Extra Reserve Fund .......cccccce 5,000,000.00 
a a eee 6,000,000.00 
Balance carried forward to 1959.... 1,043,926.60 

Guarantees, Kr. 478,803,704.13 

1,596,642,446.77 








THE METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY COUNTRY 
ESTATES LIMITED 


ANOTHER GOOD YEAR 


SIR BERNARD DOCKER ON 
THE OUTLOOK 


The Thirty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of the Metropolitan Railway Country Esta:es 
Limited will be held on March Sth at Kensal 
wae” 553/579 Harrow Road, London, 


The following are extracts from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Bernard Docker, 
KBE, circulated with the Report and 
a for the year ended October 31, 

58: 

We have had another good year. Group 
Profits before taxation are £77,869, compared 
with £75,373 in 1957, and after dealing with 
taxation, which will take £33,798, compared 
with £42,766 in the previous year, and pro. 
viding for payment of the same dividend of 
15 per cent, the undistributed balance of 
taxed profits to be carried forward will be 
£169,094, compared with the £155,210 which 
we brought forward from the previous year. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


Our authorised and issued capital at 
£350,000 has remained unaltered since 1929, 
yet the value of our net assets now exceeds 
£600,000 represented by our Capital, Re- 
serves and undistributed balance carried 
forward. We feel therefore that the time has 
come to ask you to approve the following: 


1. That the authorised capital of the 
Company be increased to £700,000 ; 

2. That £70,000 of the General Reserve 
(now standing at £90,000) be capitalised 
and distributed to shareholders on the 
basis of one fully paid 10s. share for 
every five such shares now held. 


We have no immediate plan for any issue 
for cash of any part of the increased capital. 
It is, however, convenient under present con- 
ditions, to have a reserve of unissued capital 
which can be called upon if the need arises. 
Furthermore, we visualise the profitable use 
of additional funds in the future and we are 
seeking an increase in our borrowing powers. 
We also have under consideration the 
desirability of securing some additional funds 
by means of an issue of Preference Shares, 
and if we so decide, we shall call a further 
meeting of the shareholders to authorise a 
further increase in capital to enable us to 
make such an issue. We believe that the 
utilisation in due time of further resources 
obtained by borrowing, supplemented if 
found feasible by a limited issue of Preference 
Shares, will prove of considerable benefit to 
Shareholders. 


We have been advised that as our present 
Articles are not in accord with the best 
current practice, having been adopted many 
years before the passing of the Companies 
Act, 1948, we should take the present oppor- 
tunity to adopt new Articles. 


After referring to the trading results for 
the year of the parent Company and the sub- 
sidiaries and to the dividend of £20,000 from 
the trade investment in -The Whelmar 
Property Co. Ltd., the prospects for which 
seemed very favourable, and also referring .to 
the beneficial effect the provisions of the new 
Planning Bill would have on current negotia- 
tions in respect of land to be compulsorily 
acquired, the Statement continues: 


Local and other public . authorities 
acquiring land compulsorily will also benefit, 
I am quite sure, because now that a proper, 
if not generous, measure of compensation 18 
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assured, they will be met by landowners 
willing to sell without the long drawn out 
opposition that has been the general feature 
of such negotiations since 1947. 





FUTURE PROSPECTS 


My colleagues and I are optimistic as to 
the future. A a generally high level of 
internal prosperity and full, or nearly full, 
employment is maintained in most parts of 
the country, there must be a continuing 
demand for good modern housing. A 
demand for housing implies a steady demand 
for land. We specialise in the provision of 
developable land complete with roads and 
services and ready for use for building pur- 
Building land, however, is getting 
very scarce and very dear. If the Govern- 
ment desires house building for individual 
home ownership to expand or even to con- 
tinue at the present rate, considerable re- 
laxation of planning restrictions will be 
required and a second look at some of the 
Green Belt and “White” areas hitherto 
regarded as inviolate. Plans to this end 
need consideration now, otherwise the supply 
of building land will dry up when it may 
most be needed. 

If our trading profits are maintained at the 
level of earnings in the last three years, the 
reduced rate of Profits Tax now applicable 
should enable us to maintain the rate of 
dividend on the capital as increased by the 
proposed scrip issue. 


KILLINGHALL (RUBBER) 
DEVELOPMENT 
SYNDICATE, LIMITED 


MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on February 20th in 
London, Mr Jack Addinsell, chairman, 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement for the year to June 
30th, 1958: 


Once again our crop for the year at 419,100 
Ib showed an increase mainly due to satis- 
factory yields from our 1937-38 rubber, whilst 
output of areas replanted in 1948, 1949 and 
1950 continued to rise steadily. Rubber re- 
planted in 1952 and 1953 with clonal seed 
amounting to 151 acres was brought into 
tapping towards the end of the year and 
should contribute to a substantial increase in 
crop during the current year, which it is 
estimated may reach a figure in the region of 
500,000 Ib. 


As a result of the fall in rubber prices net 
proceeds at £34,948 were £4,306 lower than 
for 1956-57. This fall amounting to nearly 
34d. per lb was partially offset by a reduction 
of just under 14d. per Ib in cost of produc- 
tion and export duty and cess. It is, how- 
ever, satisfactory that our tin tribute income 
for the year was £6,171 higher and as a 
result profit before: tax on the year’s working 
was up by £2,911. F 


_ The profit for the year, including £17,757 
tin tribute, amounted to £35,844. An interim 
dividend of 20 per cent was paid on July 31, 
1958, and your Board recommend a final 
dividend of 45 per cent. The directors also 
recommend the payment, out of the carry 
forward of £6,656, of a dividend for no speci- 
fied period of 15 per cent. 

Yields from our young rubber continue at 
@ satisfactory rate and several fields are now 
in the four-figure yield category. We can 
look forward to higher rubber outputs over 
the next few y , ' 


The report and accounts were adopted. 









THE PROPRIETORS OF 
HAY’S WHARF 


SIR RUPERT DE LA BERE’S REVIEW 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
The Proprietors of Hay’s Wharf Limited 
was held on February 25th in London, Sir 
Rupert De la Bere, Bart, KCVO, chairman, 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to September 30, 1958: 


Last year I said that provided no further 
heavy increases in costs arise and assuming 
that there will be no serious recession in the 
country’s overseas trade, the Company should 
be able to maintain its present distribution 
of dividend. No one could have foretold at 
that time the serious dislocation to the trade 
of the Port of London caused by the unofficial 
dockworkers’ strike which regrettably took 
place last May, and which lasted nearly six 
weeks. Under these circumstances the Group 
did well to increase its net profit, and I am 
glad to be able to recommend a maintained 
distribution by way of dividend for the year 
1957-58, and to declare a special interim 
dividend for the year 1958-59. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


It was decided to build on the Company’s 
freehold land a new waterside cold store, 
incorporating the latest technical improve- 
ments in cold storage and the results of many 
years of practical experience of operation. 
The work of erection has begun and is being 
undertaken by our own engineering and 
building departments. 


The additional finance required for this 
has caused the Company, for the first time 
for many years, to obtain from the public 
additional funds for carrying out one of its 
major capital projects.. These funds were 
procured by the issue of £1 million 6 per cent 
Debenture Stock 1978-83. 


It should be remembered that there will 
be a development period during which the 
cost of servicing the Company’s Debenture 
Stock will be a charge upon the profits, with- 
out a compensating increase in income. 
Whilst I have every confidence in the long- 
term value to the Company of the investment, 
it is possible that it may be some years before 
its full benefits can be cealised. 


The extent of the Company’s recent 
development expenditure is clearly seen from 
the accompanying graph, which shows the 
cumulative total of the capital expenditure 
incurred since 1951. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
On 
FIXED ASSETS 
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The main headings under which this capi- 
tal expenditure was incurred are as follows: 


£ 

Warehouses sas ass ..- 1,104,000 

Cranes, plant and machinery ... 745,000 

River craft and tugs... ... 384,000 

Road vehicles... ies ea 167,000 
Offices; Commercial buildings, 

roadways, land, etc, ... ... 523,000 

.-. £2,923,000 


Further improvements are in hand and our 
building and engineering departments have a 
full programme of new capital work, both for 
the Company and the Company’s tenants and 
other outside firms, which will keep them 
occupied for the next three years. 


During the year, an independent valuation 
was obtained of the Company’s freehold and 
leasehold properties, disclosing a figure sub- 
stantially in excess of the total figure shown 
in the consolidated balance sheet. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Hay’s Wharf Ltd—The Port Transport 
Industry was faced with a substantial wages 
claim last May which was rejected on the 
grounds that increases in port costs really 
must be halted. However, after interminable 
discussions, the Minister of Labour and 
National Service appointed Lord Cameron to 
preside over a Court of Inquiry last August, 
the result of which was a wage award to all 
dockworkers throughout the country, effective 
from the Ist September, last. 


The increased labour costs could not be 
wholly borne by the industry for more than 
a few months, and it became necessary to 
raise the handling charges in London with 
effect from January 1, 1959. This has been 
done by the Port of London Authority and 
by the Public Wharfingers with the greatest 
reluctance and it should be noted that no 
increase was made in rent charges on goods, 
in spite of the fact that rent rates for goods 
stored in warehouses are so fow as to make 
replacement of buildings used solely for 
general warehousing entirely uneconomical. 


The tradimg results, during what was a 
very difficult year, show an improvement on 
last year. I must, however, warn that, based 
on experience so far this year, there will have 
to be a very considerable increase in business 
if this improvement is to be maintained: for 
the Company has had to carry the whole of 
the pay increase awarded to dock-workers for 
the four months to January 1, 1959, and the 
tonnage of goods landed and in warehouse 
remains low. However, there is reason for 
confidence that in due course, if not perhaps 
in the current year, the results of this Com- 
pany will reflect more closely the increasing 
investment which has been made. 


Lighterage Companies.—There has been 
much. work done during the year on further 
expansion. The old-established lighterage 
Company, McDougall and Bonthron, Limited, 
has been acquired, and has provided a very 
useful addition to our fleet of craft. 


In view of the difficult year, the trading 
results of the lighterage Companies were not 
as satisfactory as those of last year, but are by 
no means discouraging ; and, since the begin- 
ning of the current financial year, the fleet has 
been fully engaged, and there are signs that 
this may continue well into 1959. 


Cartage-—The Company’s fleet of vehicles 
was further expanded during the year, and I 
am glad to say that, in spite of the dock- 
workers’ strike and other difficulties, most of 
the fleet was kept working to capacity, and a 
satisfactory increase in revenue was achieved. 


Bonded Vaults and Bottling—All the 
Companies engaged in this section of the 
business have shown steady progress during 
the year. With additional vatting and bottling 
equipment installed to provide a more 
extensive and comprehensive service, it can 













































































$24 
be expected that increased earnings will 
accrue in the coming year. 

Shipping, Forwarding and Travel.—Earn- 
ings of most of the shipping and forwarding 
Companies have increased during the year. 
Increasing costs were experienced by all the 
Companies during the year, but so long as 
turnover can be increased correspondingly 
the shipping and forwarding companies 
should be able to make a useful contribution 
to the profits of the Group. 


The report was adopted. 


THE OMNIUM 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


INCREASED GROSS REVENUE 





VALUATION DISCLOSES GRATIFYING 
APPRECIATION 


MR H. C. DRAYTON ON COMPANY’S 
PROGRESSIVE RECORD 


The seventy-second annual general meet- 
ing of The Omnium Investment Company 
Limited was held on February 24th in 
London. Q 


Mr H. C. Drayton, the chairman, who 
presided, said: 


In the year under review, our gross revenue 
amounted to £397,700, against £363,600 in 
the previous year, an increase of £34,100. 
After deducting our expenses, directors’ fees, 
debenture interest and income tax, we are 
left with a net amount of £184,000, against 
£166,200. Your directors are recommending 
a dividend of 14 per cent, against 13 per cent 
in the previous year, and there will remain 
£47,500 to be added to the carry forward, 


INVESTMENT VALUATION 


The outstanding fact about our balance 
sheet this year is that our valuation of the 
investments is £6,924,000, against £5,153,000 
for the year ended December 31, 1957, an 
increase of £1,771,000. 


Valuations, as a rule, reflect income to 
come in the future. That has been my ex- 
perience over 43 years in the City, but I am 
not certain that it is so today. We have 
seen a rising market, whilst industrial profits, 
as a whole,. have been stationary, and in 
some cases falling ; although one must admit 
dividends from industrial companies have not 
fallen with their fall in profits. 


I do not mean to convey to you that we 
are not likely to have an increase in revenue 
in the current year ; I think we will. We can 
still, by judicious change of investments, im- 
prove our revenue, but what I do want to 
try to convey to you is that I do not think 
that you must take it for granted that the 
revenue will tend to rise in the same steep 
manner in which our valuation has risen. 


To put the valuation in a form which is 
understandable, the break-up value of our 
Deferred stock at December last was 71s. 3d. 
per unit, but since then we have issued, a& 
you know, as rights to you one share for 
every ten held, so that roughly 
142,000 additional stock units have been 
issued. Taking this into account, and apply- 
ing the valuation of last December, the 
break-up value of the present capital is 
approximately 66s. for each Deferred unit. 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 


It is interesting to look back over ten years 
in this company. Just over ten years ago, our 
Deferred capital was £632,225 ; today, that 
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Deferred capital is £1,597,200, or just over 
14 times. All of that increased stock has 
been offered to stockholders as rights year 
by year at par. In those same ten years, 
although we have issued that large amount of 
Deferred stock at par, the dividend has in- 
creased from 7 per cent to 14’per cent. Any 
person who held £100 Deferred stock ten 
years ago and had taken up all his rights, 
today would hold £250 of Deferred stock, 
showing him a cash profit at the present price 
of £420. In addition, he would have re- 
ceived-an average yield in dividend on his 
cost price of 11 per cent per annum. 


Ten years ago the cover for our Deben- 
tures was 3 times as regards security and 
; times as regards interest. Today, it is 
5} times as regards security and 7} times as 
regards interest. The cover for the Pre- 
ferred has gone up from 33 times to 84 times 
as regards security, and, as regards dividend, 
from 34 times to 9} times, so that you can 
see that the policy the board has adopted 
does not only benefit the Deferred stock- 
holders, but it has also made our Debenture 
interest gilt-edged ; it has also almost made 
our Preferred into a Debenture, at any rate 
as regards its cover from the security angle 
and from the interest angle. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


As regards the current year, I am not 
pessimistic about our revenue. I think we 
shall be able to present to you a reasonable 
report for the year we are now in. As I 
have mentioned, I do not look forward to an 
upward swing in revenue at all commensurate 
with the upward swing in valuation, but I 
think, when we meet you next year, you will 
be satisfied. 





BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line. 





“TIME AND THE TELEPHONE IN YOUR 
BUSINESS.” A most important piece of literature 
for top executives. Send for your free copy to Hadley 
— & Sound Systems Limited, Cape Hill, Smethwick, 
taffs. 
MODERN MARVEL—8 mm. colour movies easier 
than box camera snaps. The G. B. Bell & Howell 
Autoset “electric” camera makes success almost certain. 
No adjustments ; no calculations ; just sight your subject 
and shoot. £52 13s. 2d. with case.—City Sale & Exchange 
Ltd., 1 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


~ DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA, INDIA _ 


and other Asian and Australasian countries are fully 
covered month by month in FAR EAST TRADE. 
Specimen copy free from 3, Belsize Crescent, London, 
N.W.3. Tel. : SWI 4481. 
NTERPRET for foreign holidays. LP records and 2 
books. Only £3 10s. French, Spanish, Italian and 
German. Free Trial. No Deposit. Barmerlea Book Sales 
Ltd. (Dept. Visaphone EC), 10 Bayley Street, W:C.1. 
HEN is a sherry like a shaft of sunshine 27 When 
_¥ it’s El Cid, That’s the superb Amontillado that adds 
brightness to life. El Cid has the authentic Spanish 
quality. It’s light, full-bodied, lovely. 
cr OF LONDON COLLEGE OLD STUDENTS 
please note retirement after over 40 years’ teaching 
economics, etc., of Mr L. Aaronson, B.Sc.(Econ.), M.B.E., 
who taught many of them. A testimonial fund is open in 
his honour.—Please send contributions to Miss M. Swanniec, 
at City of London College, EC2, payable to L. Aaronson 
Testimonial Fund. 


APPOINTMENTS 








‘ORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED wishes 

to recruit staff around the ages 24-28 with 
sufficiently high ability to work in their central 
staff on’ commercial, financial and economic 
studies covering all aspects of the Company's 
operations and future plans. Applicants are 
requested to indicate, in addition to the normal 
details of academic record and previous experi- 
ence, the extent to which they have the broad 
background and analytical approach necessary to 
appreciate the requirements of senior executives 
and the full implications of the problems to be 
tackled. Starting salary and prospects depend 
entirely on the calibre of the applicant. 


Please send full particulars to Training and 
Recruitment Department (012A), Ford Motor 
Company Limited, Dagenham, Essex, quoting 
reference CGV. 


ESEARCH ASSISTANT required by the Labour 

Party. Preference will be given to a specialist in 
economic affairs but consideration will also be given to a 
suitable candidate with a general interest and knowledge 
of political, social or industrial problems. Honours 
degree, though not essential, is an advantage. Salary 
scalé Grade Ill £665-£725.—Application forms obtainable 
from the Secretary, the Labour Party, Transport House, 
— Square, London S.W.1, t0 be returned by March 
14th. 
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COUNTY COUNCIL OF ESSEX 
STATISTICIAN 


Applications invited for above appointment on 
oon. staff of Health Department—salary not exceeding 
Candidates must be University graduates who have 
taken statistics as a subject of degree course. § Prefercace 
given to those with previous experience in medical and 
ome vital statistics, Superannuation. Medical examing. 
ion. 

Application forms from County Medical Officer of 
Health, County Hall, Chelmsford, to be returned by 
March 16, 1959. Canvassing disqualifies. 


MARKETING MANAGER 


A Marketing Manager is required. This is a 
new a ment in an old-established food manu- 
facturing company, with headquarters in London. 
Age limits 35-45 years. The successful candidate, 
who must be capable of carning immediately a 
minimum salary of £3,500 per annum, will be 
responsible to the Managing Director for the 
development, planning and execution of the 
Company’s marketing operations. He must have 
experience at a senior level of marketing branded 
food products. He must also have experience of 
sales, advertising and the use. of market research 
as he will be responsible for the co-ordination of 
the activities of these departments. The Company 
has a contributory pension scheme and the 
Prospects are good.—Applications, which will be 
treated in strict confidence, giving details of age, 
es and experience, should be sent to 

x . 


MERICAN COMMUNICATION CONCERN ia 

Tripoli, Libya, requires the services of a QUALI. 
FIED ACCOUNTANT. Must have at least 5 years’ 
commercial experience. Salary commensurate with cx- 
perience plus $4.00 daily cost-of-living allowance.—Air- 
mail replies to Hycon-Page, P.O. Box 666, Tripoll, 
Libya, giving full details of personal history, previous 
employment, and salaries received. 


ENERAL MANAGER required by a young 
but important company in the Punched 
Card/ Accounting Machinery field. This Company 
produces entirely new type of equipment to provide 
input tape for punched card machines or com- 
puters. The Offices are in London. The position 
has great scope and should lead in due course 
to a seat on the Board. Salary would be accord- 
ing to qualifications but not less than £2.000 per 
annum. Experience of selling and systems is 
essential.—Box 1136. 





WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 


LONDON, S.E.18 

Applications invited for an Assistant Lecturer, to teach 
Accounting, Economics and allied subjects up to Inter- 
mediate Professional standard. Candidates should have 
an Honours Degree in Economics with Accounting as a 
special subject and/or a Professional qualification in 
Accountancy. 

Salary scale within £475-£1,075 (plus 5 per cent), com- 
mencing salary according to qualifications and experience, 
with London allowance of £36 to £48 (plus 5 per cent). 

Particulars and application form from Clerk to 
Governors, to be returned by 14th March, 1959. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE — 


DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ECONOMICS | 

Applications are invited from economists and statisticians 
for appointments from October 1. 1959, in connection 
with the Department’s research programme. Each appoint- 
ment will be for a limited period related to the duration 
of the specific research project to which the applicant 
is assigned ; the projects vary greatly in character, and 
call for very different types of qualification. In particular, 
some projects involve statistical and field research into 
productive capacity and economies of scale due to technical 
factors. Applicants should normally have at least a good 
second class honours degree in economics or statistics, and 
research experience in either field is desirable for appoint- 
ments in senior grades. The pensionable stipends of the 
Posts are on scales ranging from £650 to £1.750 a year. 
—Applications, giving details of academical qualifications, 
experience, and any special research interests, together with 
the names of two referees, should be sent before April 4, 
1959, to the Director, Department of Applied Economics, 


7_West_Road. Cambridge. a 


For other appointments 
see page 835 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 
NEWCASTLE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


The University invites applications for appointment to 
the position of Senior Lecturer/Lecturer in Economics at 
the Newcastle University College. 

Salary : Senior Lecturer, £A2,208-£A2.558 per annum. 

Salary : Lecturer, £A1,508-£A2.108 per annum. 4 

Commencing salary according to qualifications am 
experience. 

Applicants for position of Lecturer must possess &@ 
degree with honours or equivalent qualifications ; fot 
appointment as Senior Lecturer applicants must possess & 
higher degree or equivalent qualifications. a ae 

Subject to satisfactorily passing a medical examination. 
the successfu! applicant will be eligible to contribute to the 
State Superannuation Fund. _ 

Appointee will be eligible for twelve months’ study 
leave on full salary after six years of service. 

It is expected that a scheme to assist. members ia 
house purchase will shortly be implemented. 

The University pays first-class sea passages and reason 
able removal expenses for an appointee and his depen 
dent family in taking up duty. ‘ ot 

Four copies of applications, including the names 
two referees, should be forwarded to the Agent Gener 
for N.S.W., 56, Strand, London, W.C.2, and a copy 
forwarded by air mail in an envelope marked “ Universit¥ 
Appointment.” to the Bursar, Box 1. Post Office, Kensing- 
ton, New South Wales, Australia, by March 31, 1959. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS. 





IMPERIAL TOBACCO 


ROM the preliminary profits statement 
Fe Imperial Tobacco, discussed here 
on February 14th, shareholders knew 
that the advance in profits in the year 
to October 31st was the product of a 
full year of higher cigarette prices. 
Imperial Tobacco still accounts for 
about 70 per cent of cigarette sales in 
this country, but it lost just a little more 
ground to its competitors last year. 
Hence, it is a reasonable deduction 
that since costs, including leaf tobacco, 
were still rising and since the group has 
been spending more on advertising, 
another forward surge in profits this 
year is unlikely. Stable profits at their 
1957-58 level, however, are not to be 
despised. They provide satisfactory cover 
on the 21 per cent ordinary dividend, 
restored after only one year of 20 per 
cent. 


Year to October 31 1957 1958 
Consolid. earnings : £ £ 
Trading profit ...... 28,895,116 31,432,827 
Income from invests. 5,252,375 5,492,924 
Depreciation ....... 2,463,473 2,625,576 
Interest charges..... 4,851,572 4,488,586 
Profit before tax .... 26,806,940 29,785,990 
a as 14,800,029 15,459,707 
PRSE PONE... nc ciccce 12,004,849 14,324,300 
Ordinary dividend... 6,911,602 7,257,182 
Ordinary dividend (per 
ee es ees 20 2! 
Retained profits..... 4,590,629 6,496,093 
Cons. balance sheet : 

Net fixed assets ..... 29,935,781 32,780,625 
Net current assets... 150,738,291 145,512,791 
SE bo¢0kd Ube wan 157,973,588 152,494,020 
NDS S cvtwie duet 59,434,250 60,054,778 
Bank overdrafts ..... 26,416,513 29,055,596 
Loan capital ........ 65,000, ‘55,000,000 
Reserves ........... 57,119,486 63,647,273 
Ordinary capital .... 60,100,880 60,100,880 


£l ordinary unit at 56s.6d. xd yields 7-4 per cent. 


On an income stock such as “ Imps ” 
investors cannot expect much growth in 
dividends. This year net profits will 
benefit from the change to a flat rate of 
profits tax, but presumably the directors 
will continue to put the emphasis on pro- 
fit retentions to support the replacement 
of assets and the big research programme. 
The group, moreover, has the continu- 
ing liability of financing stocks (includ- 
ing a large element of duty on tobacco 
out of bond). In 1957-58, the tobacco 
crops both in Rhodesia and in the 
United States were not of the quality 
required by Imperial Tobacco, which 
was accordingly unable to purchase a full 
year's using of many grades of tobacco. 
As there was a small increase in duty- 
Paid stocks, the fall of £4.7 million to 
£152.5 million in the book value of 
stocks does not fully reflect the decline 
in their physical volume. That decline 
enabled the company to pay off the 
£10 million in 3} per cent notes (1953- 
58) without undue strain: only £24 
million more was borrowed from the 
banks, to which the group was in debt 
on October 31st to the tune of £29 
million.. The aim of Imperial Tobacco 
must be, as far as it can, to build up its 





stocks again this year, at some increase 
in short-term debt. But that is a far 
less serious worry now that interest 
rates have fallen and credit is easier to 
obtain. 


CARRERAS 


wo Rembrandt of South Africa 
through its British subsidiary Roth- 
mans acquired full control of the voting 
ordinary stock in Carreras, the “B” 
ordinary shareholders who owned the 
bulk of the equity but had no votes 
were left out in the cold. They have 
since been wondering how they would 
fare as a big but powerless minority in 
a new company. They should be 
encouraged by what the new chairman, 
Mr A. E. Rupert, who is also the chair- 
man of Rembrandt, had to say at the 
annual general meeting. He was frank 
and forthright and offered no easy solu- 
tions. Mr Rupert is clearly not willing 
to leave “B” shareholders out in the 
cold for good, for he hopes to appoint 
directors who will be specifically con- 
cerned with the general well-being of 
Carreras and “in particular of the vast 
body of ‘B”’ shareholders.” 

Mr Rupert had a formidable list of 
what he called the “major defects” of 
Carreras. They include: lack of sales 
strength ; a costly superstructure ; out- 
moded machinery and plant; a new 
factory at Basildon far too large for 
modern manufacturing conditions ; 
ancillary services performed within the 
group that could be done more 
efficiently outside it; management by 
committees ; and unpredictable export 
markets. Costs at Carreras were higher 
in relation to sales than in the Rem- 
brandt/Rothmans group. To remedy 
these defects, Mr Rupert proposes :— 

(1) Selling the old Arcadia works, 
worth about {£2 million more than 
book value ; 

(2) Integration of purchasing, manu- 
facture and distribution both in 
England and Canada within the new 
group 5 

(3) New blood in executive manage- 
ment ; 

(4) A new research station at Cam- 
bridge ; 

(5) Equipping Basildon with modern 
machinery. 

These reforms will be carried through 
in the belief that the new group Rem- 
brandt/Rothmans/Carreras “has much 
more power to withstand competition 
than the three have separately.” This 
should lead to “savings in purchasing, 
production and distribution” and give 
“much more bargaining power with the 
suppliers of machines and materials.” 
The “B” shareholders, still powerless 
to influence the destiny of the company, 
have better grounds now for the hope 
that they may gain more from the 
merger with Rembrandt than if Carreras 
had continued to go it alone. 





HOOVER 


OOVER earned as much in the second 

half of 1958 .as in the whole of 
1957. The removal of hire purchase 
restrictions igs largely responsible for 
hoisting the group’s gross profits from 
£3;:757,312 to £5,847,490 in the year to 
December 31st. This easily surpasses the 
previous peak in profits in 1954. Gross 
profits in the last six months of the year 
were £3,740,000, against {2,107,000 in 
the first half of the year. Over the whole 
year turnover rose by 28 per cent, but 
profits rose by more than §0 per cent, 
indicating how an acceleration in de- 
mand can reduce overhead costs and 
improve margins. The total dividend 
on the ordinary and “A” ordinary 
shares has been raised from 50 per 
cent to 60 per cent; the new divi- 
dend absorbs £845,250 from net 
profits of £2,339,980, and compares with 
ordinary dividend disbursements of 
£704,375 from net profits of £1,923,976 
in 1957. The greater part of the increase 
in net profits has therefore been retained 
in reserves. The directors say that the 
dividend rate has been fixed after taking 
into consideration “ projects still under 
development” which, in keeping with 
the group’s usual practice, are being 
financed internally. The 5s. ordinary 
units held a rise of 2s. 44d. to 64s. 6d. 
over the week following the announce- 
ment, The yield at this price is 4.7 per 
cent. 


MONSANTO 


HEN the chairman of Monsanto 
Chemicals, Sir Miles Thomas, dis- 
closed a slight fall in the group’s sales 
and a sharp drop in profits for the first 
six months of 1958 he added that results 
in the second half of the year should 
benefit from new plant coming into 
production. Sales did improve in this 
period and profit margins were a little 
better. Over the full year the sales of the 
parent company fell by 1.6 per cent from 
£15,683,272 to £15,426,633, but the 
group’s trading profit rose by 3.4 per 
cent from £3,094,081 to £3,200,047. 
But profit margins will have to widen 
more than this if equity earnings are 
to benefit, for the rise in depreciation 
by nearly a quarter from £862,143 to 
£1,069,857 and the jump in interest of 
£200,394 to £388,781 (reflecting a full 
year’s service of the £3 million debenture 
stock) led to a fall] of almost 8 per cent 
in net profitt—from {1,078,557 to 
£992,415. The ordinary dividend has 
been left unchanged at 134 per cent. Sir 
Miles now says that the starting up of 
new plant should strengthen Monsanto’s 
ability to reach new or expanded markets 
in the “increasingly competitive” con- 
ditions now ruling—an observation to 
which point is given by the fall from 
41 per cent to 35 per cent in the share 
of total sales represented by exports. 
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LEWIS’S AND HARRODS 


Ts 1958-59 profits of the two: big 
department store groups—Lewis’s 
and Harrods—do not make exciting read- 
ing but the pill is sugared for share- 
holders in Lewis’s Investment Trust for 
they are receiving an effective 16 per 
cent on the enlarged ordinary capital 
following the 25 per cent scrip issue 
(against an equivalent 13 3/5 per cent). 
The earnings cover of 2} times may sug- 
gest to some investors that scope for 
raising the dividend even further is not 
exhausted and the 4s. units at 17s. 9d. 
yield only 33 per cent. This is in contrast 
with the return of 4} per cent offered by 
the £1 ordinary shares of Harrods stand- 
ing at 78s. 6d. Perhaps this discrepancy 
reflects in part the market’s disappoint- 
ment with the failure of the Harrods 
directors to make a scrip issue—let alone 
raise the dividend—following last year’s 
disclosure of the hidden reserves behind 
the balance sheet figures of fixed assets. 
Their decision to hold the ordinary divi- 
dend (although it is covered 2} times 
by earnings) at 174 per cent for the fifth 
year running will do nothing to alleviate 
this feeling of disappointment. Presum- 
ably both groups are now doing better 
business, for their profits last year must 
have been affected by the London bus 
strike and could have benefited only 
slightly in the latter months from the 
Government’s measures to stimulate con- 
sumption, The gross profits of Lewis’s 
Investment Trust fell by £134,000 to 
£4,581,383 but its net profits rose slightly 
from £1,969,217 to £1,974,939. Harrods’ 
gross profits fell even more sharply, 
dropping by £227,950 to £2,245,166 but 
its net income remained practically un- 
changed at £1,076,744. Whatever specific 
reasons may explain these results, they 
leave the impression that the department 
stores are still losing trade to the 
multiples. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


NGLISH ELECTRIC’S recent appeal for 
Haw money has taken care of the 
huge rise in its bank overdrafts that 
the publication of its full accounts for 
the year to December 27th has now re- 
vealed. The group’s overdraft, exclud- 
ing that of the Canadian subsidiaries, 
jumped from £83 million to £20} million 
during the year, but the issue of a £6 
million debenture and a rights issue of 
ordinary shares which brought in about 
£44 million since the end of the year has 
restored the overdraft to more normal 
dimensions. A large part of the short- 
term debt was used to finance a rise of 
£83 million to £57} million in stocks 
and work in progress. 


The rise in trading profits from 
£10,233,840 to £11,036,124 showed that 
the group could advance without falter- 
ing through difficult as well as favour- 
able years, and the 50 per cent scrip 
issue and the prospect that the 1959 
dividend will be at least equivalent to 
the 14 per cent paid last year came as 
a powerful reassurance to the market 
when investors in heavy electrical engi- 
neering shares, following the reduction 
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in the GEC dividend, were beginning 
to become a little anxious. A further 
reassurance can be found in English 
Electric’s order book: although the inci- 
dence of large orders in 1957, including 
the Hinkley Point nuclear power plant, 
caused the value of new orders received 
during the year to fall from £184 million 
to £132 million, outstanding orders both 
at home and in Canada were almost 
unchanged at £264 million (against 
£269 million). 

From a different angle of vision, how- 
ever, the picture is slightly less charm- 
ing. To say that profit margins are 
being eroded is commonplace, but 
over the last three years the sales figures 
which English Electric has disclosed for 
the first time show that increased turn- 
over has been solely responsible for the 
advance in profits. Indeed the ratio of 
net profits to sales and to capital em- 
ployed, has contracted sharply. The 
ratio to sales fell from 2.02 to 1.86 per 
cent over the last three years and as a 
percentage of net assets from 5.02 to 
3.91 per.cent. If English Electric is to 
maintain its high level of profits, it 
would seem that its order book ought to 


be expanding. 
CLARKE, CHAPMAN 


ee FIFTY SEVEN must seem a 
long way off to the present share- 
holders in Clarke, Chapman. The trad- 
ing profits the company then announced 
for the financial year, 1956, showed a 
tremendous jump to a peak of 
£1,954,645, and the dividend was six 
times covered at a time when any share 
with an interest in atomic power was 
accorded pride of place in the market. 
The company’s £1 shares rose to 180s. 
and the yield fell to about 3 per cent. 
That was a vintage year and the two 
succeeding years show how exceptional 
it was. In 1957 the trading profit de- 
clined to £1,475,999 and the ordinary 
dividend was left unchanged at 27} per 
cent. In 1958 the trading profit declined 
further to £1,041,208, and allowing for 
the one-for-one scrip issue the dividend 
at 13} per cent is again left effectively 
unchanged. The dividend is covered 
three times. by net earnings of £371,775, 
but this profit is well down on the 1957 
figure of £555,641. The units fell 4s. 6d. 
after the announcement and now stand 
at 60s. 74d. and offer a yield of 4.5 per 
cent. A clear warning was given by Mr 
J. B. Woodeson in his review last year. 
Contracts from conventional power 
stations kept the firm busy in the years 
of peak profits. Contracts from nuclear 
power stations present different engin- 
eering problems and the switch from one 
to the other demands far-reaching ad- 
justments. Mr Woodeson also said then 
that profits would return to “more 
normal levels” and would continue at 
this lower rate until the company had 
“ become fully established in the expand- 
ing nuclear field.” 


BRITISH HOME STORES 


ho the year to January 3rd the direc- 
tors of British Home Stores raised the 
ordinary dividend from 37} per cent to 





41% per cent and they also announced 
a one for ten scrip issue. The chai 

Mr H. Hindley now tells shareholder; 
that it is hoped to maintain the new rate 
on the larger capital. In making this 
statement Mr Hindley specifically refers 
to the “ somewhat conservative dividend 
policy ” hitherto pursued and argues that 
this policy can be modified now there 
is greater freedom for financing 
capital spending. On this new dividend 
basis, the Is. units at gs. 14d. yield 
5.3 per cent. 


The slight fall in trading profits last 
year from £1,686,997 to £1,640,140 
shows that profit margins have been 
reduced for turnover has risen “sub- 
stantially.” No doubt the two new 
stores at Birmingham and Wigan will add 
to sales this year but the policy of price 
cutting that BHS is now following—like 
its big competitor, Marks and Spencers 
—may squeeze margins still more. 


AUSTRALIAN ISSUES 


USTRALIA has a big appetite for capital 
and “rights” issues of ordinary 
stock by three of the largest Australian 
companies came hard on the heels of the 
relaxation of CIC controls in this 
country. 


Broken Hill Proprietary, the iron and 
steel giant, made a one for five issue of 
£1 ordinary shares at par in the spring 
of 1957 and again in 1958. Now comes 
the hat trick with a further rights issue 
on the same terms. As the company is 
domiciled in Australia, it needed CIC 
consent for the 4,000 shareholders on its 
London register (with a combined hold- 
ing of approximately 34} million shares) 
to have the right to subscribe for 700,000 
£1 ordinary shares out of the total issue 
of ro million units, The current price of 
the £1 units in London is 42s. 9d. 


Consolidated Zinc, registered in this 
country, does not need CIC consent for 
its one for six rights issue of £1 ordinary 
shares. The issue price has not yet been 
fixed but the current market price on the 
existing units is 60s. 3d. 


Dalgety and Company, which com- 
bines a huge wool business with a wide 
range of ancillary merchanting interests, 
has announced plans for raising 
£6,200,000. About £2 million will come 
from a three for eight rights issue of {1 
ordinary shares at a price of 24s., against 
a current price of 36s. Another £3 
million will come from the issue of a 
6 per cent debenture (1979-84) at par. 
Holders of all classes of capital 
existing debenture holders will have the 
right to subscribe, Finally, an offer of 
£1,200,000 of secured notes will be made 
in Australia. These issues will be made 
against a not very inspiring background. 
Profits for the year to June 3oth are 
expected to show a substantial fall. But 
the directors intend to pay a tax free 
interim dividend of 3 per cent on 
existing capital and a tax free dividend 
of 4 per cent on the larger capital ; this 
compares with the equivalent of 7; per 
cent, tax free, paid for 1957-58. 
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« CHARTERED ” 


qualify as an overseas trade cor- 
poration, the British South Africa 
Company has transferred the greater 
part of its investments to a subsidiary 
company ; the holdings of the group as 
a whole are worth at market values 
about £35 million. The transfer was 
made at market values or the directors’ 
valuation in the case of unquoted 
securities. This gave rise to a surplus 
of £8,528,720 over the original 
book value. But on this surplus the 
company has had to pay £676,545 in 
tax, so that £7,852,175 has been trans- 
ferred to capital reserve. The new OTC 
status took effect provisionally from 
March 21, 1958, and the tax saving in 
the financial year to September 30th 
was approximately £750,000. But the 
directors estimate that in_ present 
circumstances the saving each year will 
be in the region of £600,000. The intro- 
duction of a flat rate profits tax has 
reduced the attractions of OTC status 
for the company ; under the old two-tier 
régime, the president, Lord Robins, 
estimated a year ago that the saving 
would be about £1 million. 

Out of total income for the year of 
£9,126,561, compared with £12,259,530, 
mineral royalties fell from £8,758,252 to 
£6,120,829, while investment income 
declined from £3,412,795 to £2,907,081. 
The reduction in taxation has been so 
large that the net income has fallen only 
from £4,830,496 to £4,363,217. THe 
ordinary dividend has been effectively 
raised from 30 per cent to 35 per cent 
by the payment of a special interim for 
1958-59. At 85s., Chartered’s 15s. units 
yield 6.2 per cent. 


GILLETT BROTHERS 


— the authorities kept the 
discount market on a tight rein last 
year, the reduction in Bank rate from 
7 per cent to 4 per cent naturally gave 
the discount houses handsome profits 
on their portfolios of bills and bonds. 
Gillett Brothers disclosed a net profit 
of £203,344 after transfers to reserves 
for the year to January 31st ; this is the 
highest ever and compares with £85,777 
for the previous year. The ordinary divi- 
dend has been raised from 11} per cent 
to 12} per cent, the level that the board 
had hoped to maintain following a scrip 
issue in 1955. But the main emphasis 
has been on building up reserves to 
meet future contingencies. Bills held 
at the balance-sheet date were valued 
at £60} million, compared with {£58} 
million a year ago, but bond holdings 
rose by about £33 million to £20} mil- 
lion. The turnover of bonds increased 
by more than three-fifths over the year, 
while the turnover of Treasury bills rose 
by less than one-fifth.® Turnover of 
commercial bills fell 6 per cent, but if 
imterest rates fall further, more business 
can be expected, Gillett Brothers, as 
reported previously, has agreed to sub- 
sctibe £20,000 of a total capital of 
£100,000 in a new Rhodesian discount 
house. Two acceptance houses have 
already opened their doors in Rhodesia 
and a flow of commercial paper. at 
attractive rates seems certain. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
LEYLAND MOTORS 


ro focal point of interest in Sir Henry 
Spurrier’s statement with the full 
report of Leyland Motors is his reference 
to the rate of new orders. During the 
financial year to September 30th orders 
dwindled, accumulated orders were 
worked off and the output of the group’s 
factories fell below full capacity. The 
factories are still not working to capacity, 
but new orders are now at least matching 
the current level of deliveries. Business 
contracted almost equally at home and 
overseas, but one important develop- 
ment abroad is the tendency to extend 
longer periods of credit to customers. 


KITCHEN AND WADE 


2 ay: long and bitter struggle for 
control of Kitchen and Wade ended 
a week ago, when Asquith Machine Tool 
announced that it had received accept- 
ances for its revised offer from over 60 
per cent of Kitchen and Wade share- 
holders. The contest had followed the 
classic pattern ; a bid and a revised bid 
from Asquith were countered by a series 
of increased dividends and a capital 
repayment from Kitchen and Wade. 
The original offer was made to the 
Kitchen arid Wade board in November. 
Mr Kitchen announced on December Ist 
that a. bid had been rejected, and he 
advised shareholders against selling. An 
extra interim dividend of 6} per cent 
was declared on December 2nd, and on 
the 3rd Asquith announced their offer. 
Its terms were finely drawn, giving one 
Asquith share and two shillings in cash, 
or a total of 25s. 6d., for two Kitchen 
and Wade shares, worth 23s. on Decem- 
ber 1st. Kitchen and Wade followed this 
bid by a capital repayment of 2s. 6d. a 
share on December goth, and a third 
interim dividend of 6} per cent on 
January 1oth.. The Kitchen and Wade 
shares had reached 18s. 6d. by January 
13th, and on the 14th Asquith, which 
had made a 100 per cent scrip issue on 
January 6th, increased its offer to five 
Asquith ordinary shares and §s. in cash 
for every four ordinary shares in Kitchen 
and Wade. This offer was worth about 
19s. a share, and it is the one which has 
now been accepted, despite a fourth 
interim of 8} per cent announced by 
Kitchen and Wade on February roth; 
that dividend was conditional on the 
company retaining its independence. 


The shareholders in Kitchen and 
Wade no doubt considered that the more 
buoyant profit record of Asquith offered 
better prospects for the future than did 
the belated generosity of their board. 
The attraction that Asquith found in 
Kitchen and Wade was that the works 
of the two companies adjoin one another, 
so that their production can easily be 
rationalised. The Asquith foundry had 
recently been mechanised, and its 
capacity exceeded the needs of their own 
works ; Asquith also wanted to obtain 
the benefits of larger-scale production. 
The increasingly competitive conditions 
in the industry produced by the reces- 
sion in machine tool orders has doubtless 
made this of greater importance. 
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London Stock Exchange 








FIRST DEALINGS: feb, I] Feb. 25 Mar. tI 
LAST DEALINGS: feb. 24 Mar. 10 Mar. 31 
ACCOUNT DAY: Mar. 3 Mar. 17 Apr. 7 

ILT-EDGED stocks were dull on 


Monday following the rise in the 
Treasury bill rate but by Wednesday’s 
close some of the undated and longer 
dated stocks were showing small gains 
and the tap stock Funding 5} per 
cent 1982-84 rose by } to 103§. Ina 
quiet Dominion loan section, the new 
Rhodesian and Nyasaland 6 per cent 
stock opened at } discount on its issue 
price of £99 and by Wednesday the 
discount had widened to 3. Among 
foreign bonds, Greek 7 per cent lost 
1} to 32 on profit taking. 


Industrials closed firmly, if quietly, on 
Friday following the overnight rise on 
Wall Street to a new peak. Over the week 
to Wednesday’s close The Economist 
Indicator advanced by 1.1 to 253.5. 
Power-Gas, following the full report, 
gained Is. 6d. to 44s. and Bowater 
on dividend hopes rose by 1s. 74d. to 
49s. 73d. But Glaxo on profit taking 
lost Is. to 50s. and Unilever NV 
Is. 6d. to 104s. Electricals were strong, 
Thorn jumping by 4s. to 36s. and Vactric 
by 5s. 9d. to 42s. 6d. in a market short 
of stock. The market in store issues 
was firm, Gamage on dividend hopes 
rising by 2s. 6d. to 66s. 6d. while 
H. Samuel jumped by §s. 3d. to 28s. 
Among textiles, Courtaulds gained Is. 3d. 
to 35s. 104d. following the better figures 
for man-made fibre output. In building 
shares R. Costain gained a further 4s. 9d. 
to 69s. 9d. Motor shares were active, 
Ford gaining Is. 14d. to touch a “ high” 
of 54s. ro}d. Jaguar on the full report 
jumped by 6s. to 62s. 6d. while Rover 
at 19s. 3d. and Standard at 9s. 63d. were 
Is. 9d. and 6d. higher on vague rumours 
of a link up. But in aircrafts, Hawker 
lost 1s. 6d. to 31s. ro}d. on the Canadian 
Government’s decision to end the Avro 
Arrow project. Television shares were 
affected by the Labour move to curb 
advertising, Associated TeleVision “A” 
falling by 4s. 3d. to 64s. 6d. But HP 
shares were strong on estimates of future 
business, UDT gaining 7s. 6d. to a new 
peak of 140s. 


Oils were dull following US and 
Continenta] selling, Shell dropping by 
Is. to 139s. Other leaders eased but 
Anglo-Egyptian “ B ” following moves to 
speed the signing of an Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement rose by 6s, 1o}d. to 38s. 44d. 
Kaffirs after suffering from end-Account 
profit taking rallied strongly; F. S. 
Geduld advanced a further 4s. 4}d. to a 
fresh peak of 153s. 14d. Other OFS 
shares moved up in sympathy and 
finance house shares scored good gains. 
In diamonds, De Beers on dividend 
hopes rose by 3s. 43d. to 134s. 74d. 


Coppers were firm following the 
reports from “Chartered ” and Messina 
but platinum issues turned dull after 
their earlier rise on the increase in the 
price of the metal. 
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ee a -| 37% | 37! Soean Zeller, . | 5534 | S0%. LPenAateriens... | 285 | z s | 3/7 15/3 : a dl PERY & STORES 1 21/7,*| 33, 
aoe Electric. | 495, | 495, tillers Seag.. tae see Procter Gamble | 7434 | on ys oe Pure Drug ..... 5/~ | ar 3/ OF | 3 
a? & Tel.. 238% 240!4 Seer eS Sees Sig 54 Radio Corpn... | 46% | ae Se ae ey Ce hams we e0e.2..i0/= | 28 Why 34 | 4-78 
aa Edison | -* oe Du Pont ...... aio; ai6 2 Sears Roebuck . | 39, 80° 21/10'2 oy 334 b | a ss re “De ccsccccvie . 33/10 76 | oa 
Tel... | . Kodak ... | 2 Ott Sl os wc | | 1 30/- b | tae s | 5: 
Graton. a 3 viet Ss US Stee Sele | Be [ke | Ft) at] Renae | tan | Bim | 
United Corpn.. i: | 34lg | Gen. Electric .. 793, | Stand. Oil In meg ‘4 | 51 80/- 25 b| 10 a | Hou: "s Investment .. .4/- | 54/1) | ' 
Wenn | Si | abt | Genarl Moers te fs [Send Sunk Sit ae | 3 | fae | 76 | 19 8 | Lees tween S| BB. |e | $8 
Alcoa... ..- 020. 95, | 28%, | Genera 124. 1129 t ide. /124!, 134 4 37/3 22', 2 United Drapery .,.... ~ | 52/1, 
acne ‘ss | i Golf On. renee HIB3y 2H, To pe 90!3 f She 38/6 21/- = b | iat | Woolworth .......... 5/ 
fun Sateieing ae 4 ae ee 6 ps West. es 7% | tne 53/1" WM, | wy 
_ Viscose... | 42!g | 43'0 int. Bus. Mach.. S07 ‘= Woolworth . -| 56% 
3 Anaconda -... sien sa oi Int. Harvester ./ 42 | : 
Beth. St fi { 










* Yields i 

dend. london & 

ividend. (<) Year's divi tock, 
Se ) Unassented s 
(a) Interim dividend. To latest date. @ 
oa Oe a fase tte ne “ After Rhodesian tax. (I) To 
t Assumed average life 9 —_ Ph J Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 
free. ) To earlies 
* Ex dividend. + Tax ls. 6d. per share. (e 
bution Is. 
(d) Capital distri 
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YORK. STOCKS 


1958/9 | 


Low 


= 


- 


= 


SES SRS 


3 
= 


== ba 
Ss 








75/6 
| 37/7! 
20/6 
37/- 





Last Two 
Dividends 
(a) (6) (c) 


Be Shy .e~dG 
nw oa 
reeeace ooorarenn 


Syasea 
i 


TIT! 
5 a 
8a) 


a og 


eacce vecorcr°cc 


Sex 
ww 


-swMwoy Oo 


oore 
wake 


se 


ty 


= 
BSaRG anu 
PUD SD 
w = 
Bea ooo 


Bu esSe—ak 
Nm 
ea acvcecras 


b 
12'5 b 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


BANKING 


Com. Bk. of Scot. ‘A’ 10/- 
Royal Bank of Scotland.£! 
Barclays D.C.O. .......£1 
Chartered Bank él 


Royal Bank of Canada. $10 | 


Bank of Montreal $10 
Bank of New S. Wales.£20 
Bank of Ldn. & S. Amer. £1 


FINANCIAL 


National Discount ‘B’ ..£! 
Union Discount 


Commercial Union. ... 
Employers. Liability ... 
Equity & Law .. 


Prudential ‘A’. 


Lombard Banking 
U.D.T. 


ee scktrenasened 


B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd 
Cable & Wireless 
Land Securities 
London & County ... 


FOOD, DRINK 
AND TOBACCO 
Allied Bakeries ‘A’... . 
Beecham Group 
International Tea 


Flowers 


/ 
Ind Coope & Allsopp. .5/- 
Watney Mann Defd. .. a 
Brit. Amer. Tobacco .10/- 
Gallaher 
Imperial Tobacco 








Price, | 
Feb. 18, | 


1959 


Prices, 1958/9 


Hig 


Last Two 
Dividends 
h (a) (6) () 





56/10!5 


SAVVTD AW RRDDDDD 
$3288 Sa StoRsse 


AVEw PRY YAENNESs 20% 
BIBS RLS KSRGARS 8B 





yuvauyauer sseuusey 
BSSSTSIVARS KSVSHLSS 


| 56/6* 


AMERICAN SECURITY PRICES 


1958 


™ Yields based on assumed dividends:—Babcock & Wilcox, 13%. 
London & County, 623%. joseph Lucas, 10%. Midland, 20%. Schweppes 15%. 


” 


British Motor, 17! 


63/9 31/ 
195/— |133/9 
13/10!n! 5/7!, 


61/3 


1959 | indicator® Yield % 


Real 


11/8'4 
44/- 





SB Seusssss 
ay vac 
Se. S8usssas e 


8 
~ 
uw 


+ 
-=v-oW 
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S$ Sa 
wre acdad 


es 
c 


b 

6c 

37'4 b 

43/9 5 b 


+ 
ac ecvaccecs 


-_ *- 
vraccoc 


ORDINARY 
sToc 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Assoc. Brit. Picture ...5/- 
British Match él 
British Oxygen 

British Ropes .......- 
Glaxo | 


Hudson's Bay 

Rank Organisation .... 
Sears ‘A’ 

Thomas Tilling 

Turner & Newall 


United Glass Bottle.... 
United Molasses ..... 


OIL 
British Petroleum 
Burmah Oil 


Shell Transport 
Ultramar 


SHIPPING 
Brit. & Com’wealth, . 


Anglo-A ear. 
merican ..... 
General Mining..... bec 
Union Corporation ... 
Daggafontein / 
Free State Geduld .... 
Hartebeestfontein ... 
President Brand 

Western Holdings .... 
Consolidated Zinc 

De Beers Defd. Reg. . .5/- 


International Nickel.n.p.v. | 


London Tin 4/- 
Rhod. Anglo-Amer. . . 10/- 
Rhod. Selection Tst. ..5/— 
Rio Tinto Reg. ...... 
Roan Antelo 

Tanganyika Cons. .... 
Tronoh 


TEA AND RUBBER 


él 


London Asiatic .... 
United Serdang.... 
United Sua Betong 
Harrisons & Cros. Defd. £1 


Price, 


| 34/6 


|180/7'2 |181/3 
mn 131/3 


Price, | Yield, 
Feb. 25, | Feb. 25, 
1959 | 


Feb. 18, 
1959 


——— ———— rs 


45/3 


VEVRSOTVAWSSe. 
oa —n wre: 





ww aeuMm 


“4/- | 43/6 
17/10'9| 18/- 
34/3 34/- 
19/- 18/6 
34/9 
16/3 
24/9 


17/- 
24/9 


Y, fee + 


/6 54/3 


28/9 
1153/1" 
| 67/6. | 
| 67/4! | 
1140/7! | 


Svsevsoayuy avout wwe 


| 60/9 | 
1134/4! 

[Steaie® 
81/10! | 81/3 
sries | £25 
1 

8/10!, ym | 


51/ 
12/7! 


‘pyagstatasssusoes Nese s ft, SSaN 





| 55/7!g | 55/- 





STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 


LONDON 


The Economist Indicator 


1958 
Low 


166-1 
(Feb. 26) 


* 1953100, 


Financial Times Indices 


24% 


NEW YORK 


Bargains 


| High 


225-0 
(july 10) 


| 1958 | 1957 


igh High 
225-5 207 -6 
(Dec. 31) | (july 9) 
Low Low 
154-4 159-0 
| (Feb. 25) | (Nov. 5) 


Standard and Poor’s Indices (194!-3=!0) 


425 Industrials :—1958/59: 


Richard Costain. 15%. 
Co. of Wales, 9%. 


High, 59-75 (jan. 21, 1959); Low, 48-20 (Jan. 10, 1958). 


Debenham, 15% 
riplex, 2714%. es 


E.M.I., 20%. 


Land Securities, 6%. 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended February 21, 1959, there was an “‘above- 
line’’ surplus (after allowing for Sinking Funds) of £21 :979,000 
compared with a surplus of £162,241 in the eer cert week 
and a surplus of £32,383,000 in the correspondin: of 
last year. There was a net receipt “below-line”’ of £46,275 000, 
leaving a total deficit of £150,327,000 compared with 
£196,941 ,000 in 1957-58. 












































April 1, | April I, Week| Week 














Esti- er, —_ ded | ended 
£°000 mate, Feb. | Feb. 
1958-59 ~ 22, Feb. 21, 22, 21, 
1959 4 1958 | 1959 
Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax ...... 2312,500 1901 006 | 1893,763 | 82,530) 85,926 
SIGE. i 6 ctaw ace 163,000} 123 ,600 | 131,400} 7,500) 7,700 
Death Duties..... 163,500 152,700 | 164,000 3,200; 3,600 
SOMOS 5 ci n00 ke 56,250 58,200| 56,400} 1,000] 1,400 
Profits Tax, EPT & 
bss vse ck 275,000} 230,300 | 255,200} 4,700) 4,200 
Other Inland Rev. | 
DUties 2s cc ccae 450°) 450 100)... 
Total Inland Rev.: . '2970,250 }2366,256 ‘2501 ,213 | 98,030) 102826 
Customs........- |1256,940 }1086,567 |1139,455 122,422) 23,608 
Excig®.. -ctcccccss 932,310} 879,420 870,470} 23,670) 31,170 
Total Customs and | 
Emcee sp csccces '2189,250 }1965,987 |(2009,925 54,778 
Motor Duties ....| 104,000] 97,645| 103,691 
PO (Net Receipts) 2,000 14,650 | 11,000 0} 5,050 
Broadcast Licences| 34,000} 25,500| 27,800 whe 
Sundry Loans..... 30,000} 29,854 26,668 39 
Miscellaneous .... | 110,000} 155,530, 90,152 142 
TOUR i. da c50 pikes 55,422 \4770,449 149725| 162835 
Ord. Expend. 


Debt Interest .... J 


602,837 | 620,802] 1 1,575| 32,718 
Payments to N. Ire- | 


land Exchequer..| 73,000] 59,015; 63,789] ... 
Other Cons. Funds; 10,000} 8,997, 7,904] ... | ... 
Supply Services... . | 576,975 |3695,161 |105407 107870 





247,824 4387,656}1 16982) 140588 


Sinking Funds .... 





“Above-line ” Surplus or 
Deficit 
Below-line *’ 
WN v5 a iccntt bends 


Total Surplus or Deficit. 


Net Receipts from: 


Tax Reserve Certificates: . 42,925 1-21343!-15179 


Savings Certificates ...... | 123,800]—2509) 2,300 
Defence Bonds .......... | 94,690}—1071) 3,205 
Premium Savings Bonds .. | 61,7451 1,640) 1,130 


TOE nic tiiby ac ced ahisetad 


* including a net receipt of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
of £1 million in 1958 and a net expenditure of £14 million in 
1957. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(€ million) 





Ways and Means 


Public 
Dept. 








Feb. 22 | 3.000-0 | 1,463-7 | 183-4 
nee 2 | 3,390-0 | 1,661-0| 175-6 
» 29 | 3,410-0| 1659-2] 173-3 
Dec. 6| 3,420-0| 1,688-0] 176-8 
» 13} 3440-0} 1687-6] 190-1 
i 20 | 3,460°0 | 1,761-9] 184-7 
ee >—_— — 
a 5,351-0 222-2 0-3 573 
(00 pipet 
Jan. 31 3,500-0| 1,789-8] 205-6 = 5495-4 
» 10} 3,450-0| 1,734-9] 2060 a: 5,390-8 
” 47 | 3,460-0 | 1948-31 236-6 be 5,644-9 
” 244 3,370-0| 1940-8] 213-0 3-3 | 5,527-0 
” 31 | 3:200-0| 1973-2] 223-5 ad 5,476-7 
Feb. 7 | 3,250-0 | 1,891-6] 237-9 ae 5,379-5 
» 14} 35140-0 | “1e74-2} 252-2 bi 5.266-4 
” 28} 3070-0 | 1943-7] 197-2 ee 5,210-9 








Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


N recent weeks outside bidders have 
received the lion’s share of the 
Treasury bill allotment and have forced 
down. the average rate of discount to a 
level that left no running profit on hold- 
ings of new bills over the current rates 
paid for short money. But at last week’s 
tender, as described in a Business note, 
the discount houses staged a tactical 
surprise by cutting their concerted bid 
by 9d. to £99 4s. 3d. They suffered a 
further fall from 30 per cent to 27 per 
cent in their allotment of 91-day bills at 
the concerted bid price. The average 
rate of discount rose from £2 19s. 10.89d. 
per cent to £3 1s. 9.89d. per cent. The 
rate obtained by the market for its 
small allotment was £3 3s., suggesting 
that outside tenderers also lowered their 
bids. 

Money turnover contracted and funds 
were obtained more easily this week, 
although rates of 3 and 3} per cent had 
to be paid at times and privilege money 
was taken. The authorities gave a 
moderate amount of help on, Monday, 
but on Wednesday they intervened as 
sellers to take up a surplus of funds. 
The discount houses have been reluctant 
sellers of bills: May maturities were sold 
at 233 per cent before last week’s Bank 
rate decision ; after the bill tender, the 
rate rose to 3x per cent. 


MONEY RATES: London 


Yank rate (from % Discount rates: % 
45%, 20/11/58).... 4 Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): eee 314-3546 
Daa Sib on cctae 3 months...... 3! 4-Big 
Discount houses... 2-2!, 4 months...... 3! 4-356 

Money: 6 months ...... 34- 
Day-to-Day .. .... 233-3 | Fine trade bills: 

Treasury bills: 3 months...... 4',-5 
2 months. .... ssi 3'g 4 months...... 4.5 
3 ORNS . 0'c ss Fhes 3532 6 months ...... 42-5, 

New York 
Official discount % Treasury bills: = 
rate: We T656 e e 2-726 
(from 2%, 23/10/58)  2!, io BB sveeeses 2-589 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
























ied | Feb. 26, | Feb. 1 5 
(€ million) | "ose | assay 
fssue Department*: poms 
Notes in circulation ....... 1,962-1 |2,001-1 | 2,006-; back figures 
Notes in banking dept. . 38-2 92 | “43g —— 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,996-2 2,046-5 2,046.5 
Other securities ......... 0-8 o7 | 7 
Gold coin and bullion ... 0-4 0-4 | 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 28; 248 
| 
Banking Department: | 
Deposits: } 
Public accounts.......... li-4 13-2 | 132 
Bankers...... TT Bove de 224-0 238-0 | 243-9 
SD... La bsiad ve pane ose 73-0 69-3 70-2 
Toit 2452 sbaba eS oe 308-4 | 320-5 | 3273 
Securities ' 
Government ............ 237-5 259-1 | (2737 
Discounts and advances é 27-9 8-5 60 
NE ou tals Sass os das 20-9 21-4 | 24 
Total... civ sc ceencccsess 286-3 289-0 = 300-7 BR Manufacturs 
Banking department reserve. x 50-0 45: 
fo = i : 
“Proportion :...cessces. |. UL Se | Ry a 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,0 





Manufactur: 


Fiduciary issue reduced by £50 million to £2,050 milli 4 























January 21, 1959. a 
” 
TREASURY BILLS 
| Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
Date of | or 
Tender | Applied aesetee . ot 
Allotced for Allotment | Rati 
) , é 
1958 91 4. | % im food, drinl 
Feb. 21 | 0.0 | 411-7 119 5-52 , 4 oo mate: 
uels ...- 
| Manufactur 
| 91 day 63 day 
Nov. 2! | 210-0 60-0 | 408-5 | 68 4-68 a 
» 28! 230-0 50-0 | 418-9] 66 1-20 | 7 
Dec. 5 | 260-0 30-0 | 489-2 64 5:75 @ 
» 2 240-0 50-0 | 485-3 62 492 | @ 
» 9 | 240-0 50-0 | 443-5 6 0% | 73 
» 24)! 230-0 50-0 | 423-0 63 0:47 | @ 
—_—_———oO_oO— e 
1959 91 day 
2 260-0 402-8 6211-35 | 2 " » 
ee 260-0 407-4 62 10-22 41 ” ” 
oe 220-0! 414-0 62 3-42 | 0 - 
one ees 220-02 415-1 62 1-% ri Non-sterlir 
* 30 | 220-0 388-0 62 1-68 3 
Feb. 6| 190-03 305-3 | 60 0-2 | «6 fm terling a 
” 2S es | 339-6 59 10-89 | 3 xports : 
‘is - . -89 . 
oy <i Dollar are: 
* On February 20th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 4s. * 9 
secured 27 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full ” ” 
The offer this week was for £220 million of 9! day bil . 
(') £240 mn. offered. (2) £230 mn. offered. (3) £210 Non-sterli: 


offered. 





Three Months Forward Rates 


Sterling ar 




















alance of 


Official Mates Market Rates : Spot Dollar are 
Leta eae Non-sterli: 
February 25 February 19 | February 20 | February 21 | February 23 | February 24 | February 3 Sterling ar 
| | j 
United States $ | 2-78-2-82 2-807,-81 2-81-BI', 2-B1-Bi'g | 2-80!5,¢-81l;¢| 2-81-8I'g | 2- 
Canadian $ ... or 2-74ig—', 2-73'3, 6—'5i6 i 2-73'3,6—'5)6 2- 7359-34 2-7353-44 2 72!5;6-73! 
French Fr. .... | 13-6220-14-0265 | 13-77-77', 13-77'p-34 | 13-7734-38 | 13-77'4-3, 13-7743, | ; 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12-547g | 12-117—-12!, 12-12'4-l5 12- 123g, 12-12'4-!5 12-12%g-!y | 12-1274 
Belgian Fr..... 137 -96- 140-50- 140-55- 140-55- 140-55- 140-42!4- : 
142-05 55 60 60 60 47'4 | 50 
Dutch Gid. ... 10- 48-10-80 10-603,-6! 10-603,-61 10-603,-61 10-603,-61 10-60!,-3, 10-607,-61; Sugar, u unr 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-59'4-11-923, 11 -7414-5 11-74!4-l5 11-743g—5, 11-74!4-1, 11-74!g3, | 11-744 
Portuguese Esc. | 79-003,-82-00!, 80-15-25 80-15-25 60-15-25 80-15-25 80-10-20 80- 10-20 Raw cotto 
Italian Lire... 1725-1775 1743! 2-44 1743'-44 | 1743! 1743! 1743! | 1743-4 I Raw woo! 
Swedish Kr. .. | 14-373g-14-59!, 14-53!4-', 14-533g-5, | t4-s3h% 14-53'4-'» | 14-53. 14-5339 Rubber. n 
Danish Kr..... | 19-06!9-19-62 19-38-38!, | 19-38lg-3, | 19-38!g—-3, 19-377g-38'g | 19-3734- 19-3757 Bw a 
Norwegian Kr. | 19-71-20-30!2 20-03'g—3g | 20-035g-7g | 20-035g-7g | 20-0375-04'g | 20-04-04!, 20: 04'4-1) : 4 
One Month Forward Rates Woodpulp 
Rnined Seanes Sines cs siccdsctcycs 3igtigc. pr =| 3y6-ligc. pm | 3y6—ligc. pm ie tec. PM | 3i6—ligc. pm | 4 316—!16c. pam pet 
CRN Ss 0 a's wa scce cas cat sene lig iec. dis | hie isc. dis ‘ye r6C. dis ‘ig iec. dis lei 6c. dis Ne 16e dis . 
VGA TPS ovépdccé sce par-2c. dis par-2c. dis par-2c. dis par—2c. dis par-2c. dis | par-2c. dis of 
Swiss Fr..... 1-34c. pm I'g~7gc. pm I'g~7gc. pm it4-Ic. pm i'g-Ic. pm I'4-lc. pam Coal incl 
Belgian Fr. ...... par—5Sc. dis 4-9c. dis 4-9c. dis 4-9c. dis 5-10c. dis 5-10c. dis W \ 
RIN cos chines abet Ha-teopm | Bg—l'gc. pm | - Bg—l'gc. pm | I4-Ic. pm Ne-7gc. pm | Ile-lc. dis oven pi 
Se—epf. pm . pm f. pm 34-lopf. pm 3g—lopf. pm =| 34-'2pf. pm ” | 


‘Passenger 







Sig igc. pm | Syg—36c. pm | See pm | Sigiec..pm | Sige. pm Sie hee. om merci 
3,6: 6c. dis Jigigc. dis | =F ' e. 'g—'gc. dis 3g ec. dis | 3,6 6c. dis Agricult 
27g-2gc. pm | 3!g-27gc. 4 3 ah 3g-3c. pm | 3te-3c. pm | 3!4-3c. pm ur 
Vg-Higpl. pm | Ha-ttaph. pm | Ug-Hapt. pm | He-llapl pen | Bgcilaphe pm | Be-l'20lp Machinery 
Gold Price at Fixing a 
249/73, | 249/7 249/6 249/63, 249/61) HE Chemicals 










() R 
fourth ~ 
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UK External Taiko 7 


Imports are valued cif: exports fob 
Total trade unless otherwise stated. 






7. vo a a 
eownuw=— 


1956 





























oa VALUE 
0-2 prts : 
73 Total eeeeeeeeee eeeeeees eeeeeeeeeeaeee £ million 321-7 
3:7 Ry food; drink and tobacco ....seeeeeeees 119-6 
6-0 ME Basic materials .......... widwecesvevess ie 91-2 
1-0 ME Fuels .....---+ ececeescoces ececccesce eo 34-5 
+. Manufactures ...cccceccceccceseseseses ” 75:2 
‘t 
Yo { of UK produce: 
WYER UE ....--,ccgueunenwe sewece¥egedace oi 261-5 
Manufactures—Total ......cseesccecees 2 215-6 
3,00 x Metals .......... ceceece * 36-7 
nilli . Engineering products.... es 104-7 
‘ Teetes @)eccccccncceced oa 24:5 
costa wba sacguacewewveepucs ee 11-9 
alance of trade (exports less imports) : ‘és —48-3 
VOLUME 
ic......<sakthalee secaccenccceses [19S4=100) 110 
Food, drink and tobacco .....sseeeeees - 109 
Ginic materials . oscicdecscdsvelcsteees a 102 
FUGlS .cccccccccsceccs See ccevecewvesces e 115 
Manufactures ....seeeee0s eoecddocsevess i 125 
2 Exports : 
79 TM Total ......... sethidesbaid Nicldiasin pbubicasiica -- 113 
” Manufactures ........ aWdsecccueeseuees 7 5 
7 
B BY AREA 
60 anports : 
Dollar area—Total .......ceceeeceseees | £ million 70-9 
5 Dr. ae Pe pAiiondion se Snbeasese e * 34-0 
47 e+ «| COMME Secasess evcccccess s 29-0 
40 
x Non-sterling OEEC countries.......... ‘s 79-4 
6 Sterling area..... Jheees eadequcne enews ei 124-5 
3 xports : 
Dollar area—Total.......06. Jabeébecee 4 45-1 
reer a 4g §6=— Urbans conde Witss's4 “a 21-6 
inf tee nn CR a ai 15-2 
y bill 
lo uf Non-sterling OEEC.countries.......... S 74:8 
——— Sterling area ...... Setecevesece vawcae ” 119-9 
nce of trade (exports less imports) : 
OMe Bren . . cca eshte smceeuuadewenes * —25:8 
Non-sterling OEEC countries...... ies 4 — 46 
WMS ATOR . ccs a ceuseneee dase betas és — 46 
TRADE IN SELECTED 
COMMODITIES 
. SRS ecccccccccesess | OOOtons | 398-4 
occ cccdudetnalaene evdise <ieaows ee 72-4 
Sugar, unrefined.....scecceceseees 194-3 
Gemetton (i) -o.isc sk cecnsacsed guess] . 27-0 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (!) .... | mn. Ib. 53-2 
a) Rubber, natural and synthetic (') .... | '000 tons 18-2 
4 gt 
mppcoitwood ....... éStemomPentnes Sei +++ | 1000 stds. | 104-8 
Oodpulp ....... Sita beak da 8% seeee | OOO tons | 183-3 
ae Crude petroleum ......cseccsccceeceee | mn. galls, 618 
2c. dis 
e: | of UK produce : 
cd Coa, including bunkers ....... seseseee | 000tons] 812 
Ic. dis Oven piece-goods—cotton(2) ......... |Mmn.sq.y 40 
pf. pm ” ” » wool (2) ......... |"000sq.yds.§ 9,107 
- Passenger cars ee «s+. | number | 27,848 
ey nmercial vehicles and chassis ....... be 10,506 
1@c- Ag 
3c. pm ricultural tractors ..... iWon gteed sees ms 7,482 
Machi : 
inery—electrical ........ iis Saka £ ’000 5,314 
” Pa RETA eREE TED Oa ” 
1/61) HE Chemicals, elements and compounds ... si 4,948 


From January, 1959, some small changes have been made in the coverage of the trade statistics (see The Economist, February 14, 1959, page 623). 
Back figures have been revised where possible ; those still on the old basis are shown in italics. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 


BRITISH 
Prices and Wages......... Feb. 4th External Trade........... This week 
Manpower and Output.... Feb 2lIst Industrial Profits.......... Jan. 7th 


OVERSEAS 


Western Europe Statistics.. Feb. 7th United States ............ Dec. 20th 





Monthly averages 1957 1958 1958 1959 











1957 1958 Nov. Dec. Jan. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | fan. 
| | | 
336-8 | 312-5 | 319-9 | 313-6 | 324-4 | 325-4 | 312-4 | 352-1 | 328-6 
123-3 | 124-4 | 114-0 | 117-2 | 118-0 | 135-6 | 128-1 | 147-2 | 137-0 
%-7 | 75-0 | 97-8 | a7-1 | 87-6 | 70-2 | 718 | 71 | 73-8 
30-8 | 36-7 | 35-9 | 34-4 | 37:01 40-8 | 37-1 | 43-7 | 40-3 
76-9 |. 71 | oe | 734 | m8 | M6 | m7 | B12 | 758 
274-2 | 264-3 | 286-9 | 282-4 | 275-4 | 263-2 | 287-7 | 265-6 | 270-1 
2727-8 | 223-0 | 233-5 | 233-5 | 232-5 | 220-2 | 237-8 | 218-5 | 228-6 
39:7 | 35-9 | 39-7 | 37-8 | 38-8] 35-0 | 42-6 | 39-1 | 36-5 
i-8 | 005-2 J 115-7 | 122-2 | 118-4 | 114-0 | 120-3 | Wo | 119-7 
0} 2-2] m6 | 27 | 249] 190 | 2-4 | 19:3 | 208 
ios | ue} uo | i22| mol we | 27 | 93 | 93 
—si-e | —36-5 | —22-0 | -19-0 | —37-0 | —so-5 | —11-9 | -77-3 | —49-2 
114 114 us| ., ux}. : ae oe 
113 119 ae} 3 Heep 3 12} 3: 
106 94 1033 | 954 7 
114 124 mis], i or 3m) o ‘e 
130 132 1359 | 4}: 1360 | 2. és 
116 1 um}. men... | mss |. 113 
118 113 wees. ween ms | 3: ce 
0-3 | 65-6 | 76-6 | 70-5 | 67-1 | 65-8 | 65-6 | 82- 64-8 
40-2 | 29-31 36-7 | 31-9 | 33:6 | 33-3 | 33-4 | 39-3 | 31-6 
26-7. | 257 | 2-0 | 2-8| 2-0} 24-4 | 23-9 | 322 | 23 
90-6 || 90-3 | ee | 77-6 | 85-2 | o7-2 | 78-4 | 88-9 | 76-5 
127-0 | 119-3 | 112-9 | tas | 123-5 | 122-6 | 18-1 | 126-0 | 132-6 
47-7 | 48-9 | si-a | 49-3 | 41-2] sie | 55-0 | 526 | Sts 
25 | 24-5 ‘9 | 2-6 | 20-4 | 287 | 28-9 | 29-0-| 29-4 
6-7 | 11 | 17-3 | 13 | Wel | 168 | 17-5 | 159 | 13-8 
78-0 | 72:9 | 76-5 | 72-4 | 72:4] 70-7 | 73-9 | 75-4 | 78-0 
124-5 | 123-4 | 433-7 | 135-3 | 140-1 | 123-8 | 132-8 | 16-8 | 113-1 
—32-6 | -16-7 | —25-2 | -21-1 | —25-9 | —14-0 | -10-6 | —29-7 | 13-3 
—26 |—7-4 |- 9-2 |- 5-2 | -12-8 | 16-5 |— 45 | -13-5 | 4.15 
—25 | +41 | 420-8 | 416-9 | 416-6 | 4 1-2 | 4147 | — 9-2 | 19-5 
377-5 | 376-8 | 409-1 | 419-4 | 413-1 | 406-1 | 279-7 372-7 388-3 
74-2.| 69:5 | 64-0 | Si-7 | 70-4 | 56-5 | 76-4 | 69-2 | 76-7 
235-0 | 220-1 | 216-6 | 261-5 | 210-8 | 238-2 | 200-3 | 235-0 | 186-8 
30-6 | 2-5] 22-3 | 2-8 | 29:3} 99 | 15:0 | 201 | 19-8 
51-6 | Si-2 | 361 | 53-1 | 57-4 | 49-0 | 63-4 | 80-6 | 81-8 
22:7 | 17-0 | 30-3 | 26-0 |. 32-2 | 14-5 | 14-4 | I? 18-8 
19-8 | 106-4 | 140-8 | 102-0 | e0-1 | 124-4 | 132-4 | 135-4 | 74-7 
178-2 | .175-2 | 171-8 | 184-0 | 189-3 | 181-8 | 194-8 | 194-2 | 188-2 
604 | 732 | 65) 61 673 | 819 | 783: | ~—az7t 839 
66 | 6403 | «oe | «ssa | «472 | ate | 43 | 38 332 
38 32 38 7 40 27 33 28 28 
9,029 | 7,909 | 8310 | 8,340 | 9577 | 6,000 | 7,096 | 7,641 | 9,469 
35,360 | 40,336 | 40,840 | 36,484 | 45,508 | 39,230 | 36,320 | 36,253 | 41,848 
10,216 | 9,338 | 11,538 | 11,005 | 13.513 | 7.953 | 8685 | 7.088 | 10,154 
9411 | 8724 | 11-412 | 7,506 | 8321 | 7,376 | 7,270 | 6468 | 7,844 
5612 | 5055 | 6023 | 5,358 | 5952 | 5087 | 6,198 | 6,050 | 5,743 
42.211 | 42,880 | 44,093 | 44,563 | 43,695 | 40,668 | 44,764 | 43.409 | 46.638 
5219 | 5037 | 5,224 | 4832 | S037 | 4894 | 5.252 | 4777 | 5,325 


(') Retained imports. () Owing to changes in classification, 1959 figures are not strictly comparable with those for earlier years. (3) Average for 


fourth quarter. (4) Average for first quarter. 








STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 


ase Waa, Wr. 


Efe Pa Bcl. 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS 


Head Office : 
9, Plapplachai, Bangkok, THAILAND. 


Cable Address } Codes Used: 
“ Bankokbank ” Peterson Internationa. 
3rd. Edition. Private 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31 1958 


ASSETS 
Cash in hand and due trom Banks . oes es - 
Money at Call 
v6 a31 ee is 
t 7,062.39 


Saas ,000.00 

Bills Receivable 347,321,222.69 
287, 362, 700.25 

58; 954. 761.31 

24,304,518.84 

26, 419 '914. 53 


Baht 920,325,665.18 
Oa 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES 

Deposits Baht 579,998,057.06 
Balances due to Foreign Correspondents Baht 44,404,295.14 
Drafts and Remittances Payable it 9,641,604.49 
Bills Re-Discounted Baht 153,713,082.04 
iabiliti 50,418,626.45 


Foreign Government Securities 


82,150,000.00 


Baht 920,325,665.18 
ceunineneaeeieemnedan 


OVERSEAS ae 
en : 59/67, Gresham Street, E. 
. 1, 2-chome M 


KUALA LUMPUR : 


CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
Director-Genera Manager : MR. CHIN SOPHONPANICH 
Director-Asst. Gen. Manager: MR. BOONCHU ROJANASTIEN 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


‘The Finest Service 


for 


All classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


RYDERS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LTD. 


DISCOUNT BROKERS 


38 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


A MEMBER OF THE LONDON DISCOUNT 
MARKET ASSOCIATION 
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e Labour Force to Grow 80% 
e Natural Income to Triple 
e Per Capita Income May Double 


We all know just how rapidly Canada is growing, but the Gordon Royal 
Commission was the first to make any studied forecasts of that development. 
The growth predicted by 1980 will mean constant changes in Canada’s economy. 
Through our more than 500 branches of the Toronto-Dominion and by our 
close participation in that economy, we’re right at the centre of all 
Canadian business activity .... able toassist any manufacturer planning market 
expansion in prosperous Canada by supplying such information as: 


e market statistics e corporation procedure ‘ information on plant sites 
® advice on customs problems e data on market distribution e incorporation procedure 


TORONTO-DOMINION [EL UT 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
LONDON BRANCH: 38 KING WILLIAM 8T., E.C.4. NEW YORK AGENCY: 28 BROADWAY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 30 WEST MONROE 8T. 
INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY TD/3/59 








People 
like 
JACK 
and 
JACK 
and 
JACK 


ARE WORTH MILLIONS 


They have added well 
over £500 million to the 
nation’s net savings 1n 
twelve years through 
industrial life assurance. 
Ten million families save 
in this way, with the help 
of the Home Service 
Insurance Man. Together, 
they form a great thrift 
movement that helps 
people to help the nation 
by helping themselves. 





Issued by the Industrial Life Offices Association 
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Business 
or pleasure 
in Norway 


Ie IX DL AS SIEM 
Chustiania Pant og Whedilhase 


OSLO - NORWAY . Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN 


Norway's oldest Commercial Bank 


FHTITSUUUUVOUONUUUNGUUSTUUUUUUULVULLVUUOAOUOUUUAUAUUUUEOUUUAEUTUL ARUN 


STDUIINAVUNIONNU00000000000000000000N0NONOONONOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOAOOOUOOUOQUOOLOOOOOOOOOOOSOQOOQGOGGOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOADAAOAGOAOLGADALTO ETT 


Gal NNUAL LLL 


B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 
BANKERS 


Established in London in 1858 


Partners 
R. A. Vreede, H. H. Oerlemans. 
' The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd., 
Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ltd. 


WE ARE ABLE TO GIVE A _ SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE COVERING ALL TRANSACTIONS 
WITH THE NETHERLANDS, THE NETHER- 
LANDS ANTILLES, SURINAM, INDONESIA, 
SINGAPORE, MALAYA, BURMA, INDIA, 
PAKISTAN, THE FAR EAST, SAUDI ARABIA, 
LEBANON, EAST AFRICA, TANGIER, 
URUGUAY AND NEW YORK. 


54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE ST., 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone: LONdon Wall 2131 
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APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 





ASSISTANT TO 
GENERAL PUBLICITY MANAGER * 


MULLARD LIMITED invite —— os 


interesting 
with the oan 
mts should have 
marketing 


pany’s —— dge ot es a A 

nowledge advertising wo an 
Saves essential A University 
30 years. 


Personnel 


Mi 
Place, LONDON. W.C.1. 


~~ BIRMINGHAM CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Applications are es for the post of Personal 
Assistant to the Secret University degree and/or 
professional qualifications law or commerce desirable. 
Age not over 30. Qualities sought include initiative, tact, 
breadth of outlook and ability to express ideas clearly 
and concisely. Appointment offers interesting and varied 
work, good prospects and contributory pension scheme. 

Details of education, experience, interests and 
salary required should be sent to the Secretary. Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce, 95, New Street, Birmingham. 
2, not later than March 14th, marked “ Confidential.” 


ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATION OFFICER 


Applications are invited for the above position to 
assist in the development of administrative control 
in relation to our Mcn’s Outerwear Trade. 

The Headquarters are located at Leeds, and the 
appointee will be expected to reside in that area. 
Candidates should preferably have had experience 
in the clothing industry and membership of the 
Institute of Cost and Works Accountants is 
advantageous, 

A sound knowledge is essential of Costing, Budget- 
ary Control and the preparation of statistical 
information for Management. Experience of 
Punch Card techniques is desirabic. 

The Society offerg a contributory Pension Fund 
and auresties conditions of employment. 

Salary will depend on qualifications and experience. 
but will be in the region of £1,250 per annum. 
Applicants should state details of age, education 
and experience, and address their replies to The 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY 
Limited, Central Labour Department, 1, 
BALLOON’ STREET, MANCHESTER, 4, 
endorsed “ Assistant Administration Officer.” to 
be received not later than 6th March, 1959. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, 

W.C.1), requires ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Duties to commence October 
1, 1959. Salary range £700-£850 per annum, plus £60 
London allowance. Superannuation and family allow- 
ance.—Applications, to be received by March 31, 1959, 
should be sent to the Secretary, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


CCOUNTANT, NIGERIA. The _ Tunnel 

Portland Cement Co. Ltd. as Managing 
Agents requires a qualified Accountant of some 
years’ experience, age 23/35, as assistant accoun- 
tant to the Nigerian Cement Co. Ltd., near Enugu 
Eastern Region, Nigeria. Salary about £1,500 
p.a. plus bonus, 18 months’ tours, three months’ 
paid leave, free house and medical attention, 
free return passages self and family, appro- 
priate allowances.—Apply, with full details, to 
the Staff Manager, The Tunnel Portland Cement 
Co. Ltd., 105, Piccadilly, W.1. 


LEADING BRITISH OIL COMPANY requires an 

ASSISTANT in its SALES PROMOTION BRANCH 
st Head Office in London. The successful applicant, aged 
about 26, will be concerned with planning and interpret- 
ing international long- amd short-term MARKET 
RESEARCH. Applicants, possessing a good degree in the 
social sciences and having had about 3 years’ experience 
in consumer and retailer market and opinion research, 
preferably with actual practitioners in the field, should 
write, giving full details of age, qualifications and expeti- 


ence. and quoting H.4617, to Box 6012, c/o 191, Gresham 
House. E.C.2. 





For further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see page 824 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN ECONOMIC STATISTICS. Duties to 
commence on October 1, 1959. The salary scale is - 
follows :—£700 x £50 to £850 per annum. Membershi 
the F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme.—Ap’ ie 
tions must be sent not later than March 15, 1959, to 
the Registrar, The University, Manchester 13, from whom 
further particulars and forms of application may be 


obtained, 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


Applications are invited for the post of Reader in 
Agricultural Economics tenable in the Newcastle Division 
of this University. The Reader will also be the Provincial 
paricultural Economist and the Head of the Northern 
erovincial Centre for the Provincial Agricultural Economic 
3 Tvice. The person sppetates will be required to take up 
my on October 1, in accordance with the 
ae scale (ie. £1,750 x £75 to £2,125 x £25 to 

150 a year) with family allowances and mem of 








"935 


SALES DEVELOPMENT MANAGER 


aeeene are invited from SCIENCE or ENGINEERING GRADUATES aged 30 to 40. years 
Position sual 


for a senior executive 
world-wide selling 


unu breadth 


and interest in an old established company oF ay a 


After an initial period of training, the successful applicant will be responsible for leadership and 
management of the Technical Service Department including planning of long term technical develop- 


work, laboratory investigation, supervision of the Training School and the care of day 


to day 


Problems arising in connection with the application of “‘ Sprayed Limpet ” Asbestos in railway rolling 


stock, ships, buildings and 
sales representatives and distributors. 


other applications at home and abroad in co-operation with the company's 


Applicants: must have a pleasing personality and the ability to discuss technical problems at top 


level. 


A knowledge of modern languages is desirable, preferably through residence abroad. 


The post is pensionable and is located at the Company's new headquarters, near Bolton. A 
contribution would be made towards the cost of moving. 


Please reply 


giving full particulars of education and experience to the Technical Director. 


J. W. ROBERTS LIMITED, Chorley New Road, Horwich, Lancs, 





ONDON Merchant Bank with International Investment 

Department requires ANALYS age. not over 28, 
with minimum four years quality grounding tn Securities 
Research. Academic or Professional qualifications helpful, 
but not essential. Career position.—Write Box FE/90. 
c/o 95, Bishopsgate. London, E.C.2. 





THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 
COSTING ASSISTANT 


This vacancy occurs in the Chemical Division 
of The Distillers Company Limited in London. 
Candidates should be aged between 25 and 35 
and have some experience of costing production 
Processes and budgetary control. position, 
responsible to the Divisional Accountant, will 
be concerned with the scrutiny of various budgets, 
Preparation of standard cost and profitability 
Statements, assisting in the evaluation of the costs 
of new products and other detailed analyses 
associated With budgetary control. 


Write : 
AFF MANAGER, 
THE DISTILLERS COMPANY _ 
21. ST. JAMES’S SQUAR 
LONDON, 5S.W.1. 


Quote Ref. 20/59.E 


- ‘THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION AND 
EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer or 
Assistant Lecturer in Industrial Relations in the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education and Extra-Mural Studies. Salary 
on the scale of £900 x £50—£1,350 (efficiency bar) x £75— 
£1.650 a year for a Lecturer or within the range £700- 
£850 a year for an Assistant Lecturer. Candidates should 
have good academic qualifications in Economics and 
Industrial Relations, or in Sociology and Industrial Rela- 
tions. Experience in a responsible post in industry and a 
special interest in problems of Communication in Industry, 
are desirable additional qualifications. Applications (three 
copies) stating date of birth, qualifications and experience, 
together with the names of three referces, should reach the 
Registrar, The University, Leeds, 2 (from whom further 
particulars may be obtained) not Jater than April 11, 1959. 


CITY OF LEEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


LEEDS COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Required as soon as possible, a Lecturer for Cost and 
Works <a Course. Candidates should hold a 
degree or propriate professional qualification. The 
salary one is £1,200 x $30—£1, 350 a year with an addi- 
—_ of 5 per cent. Allowance may be made for previous 

oved experience in fixing the starting salary. 
urther particulars and application forms (to be 
returned within 10 days of the appearance of this adver- 
tisement) from the undersigned. 
George Taylot, 


Chief Education Officer, 
Education Offices, 
Calverley Street. Leeds, 1. oa 
ease Bank has two vacancies in its 
Re Department for young economics graduates 
with a good grounding in moncy and banking and some 
knowiedse of statistics. Knowledge of Spanish or Portu- 
guese a considerable advantage. Post is one of a 
specialised research and editorial team and may lead 
to an overseas posting for two or three years.—Box 1134. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


HAROLD SAMUEL STUDENTSHIPS 


Studentships, value £400 per annum, tenable from 
October 1, 1959, are offered for research in economic, 
legal, or social matters relating to the use, tenure or 
development of land. Applications must reach the Regis- 
trary, The Old Schools, Cambridge, not later than March 
15, 1959. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Board of Estate Management, 74 Trumpington 
Street, Cambridge. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


“S.A. Specialist in Anglo-American trade development 
and export-import market investigation, age 42, now 
and for past 12 years resident U.S.A., secks new appoint- 
ment in U.S.A. Commerce graduate British and American 
universities with broad knowledge and experience inter- 
national trade.—Box 1126. 
MERICAN university student. reading in Business 
Administration and Economics and possessing initia- 
tive, maturity. foreign travel experience, and a business 
background, requires a position, preferably in the British 
Isles, starting June 1.—For further information please 





EDUCATION AND COURSES 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


9/- a 


write : David E. Spray, Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio, U.S.A. eS 
line. 


SECRETARIAL- TRAINING, especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES'S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON : A Iecture entitled “ The 
Contribution of Economic Theory to Economic Prog- 
nostication ” will be delivered by Professor R. C. Tress 
(Bristol) at 5 p.m. on March 5th at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C.2. Admission Free, Without Ticket.— 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 





THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


RESIDENTIAL CENTRE FOR MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 


Reservations are now being accepted for the following residential courses 


at Chesters, Bearsden, Glasgow, during 


13th April, 1959. ° 


WORK STUDY _ INSTRUCTION 

METHOD STUDY 

WORK MEASUREMENT AND INCENTIVES 
COST REDUCTION AND CONTROL 
PRODUCTION PLANNING AND CONTROL 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH APPRECIATION 


COMMUNICATIONS AND DISCIPLINE 
HUMAN AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 

MIDDLE MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 
SENIOR MANAGEMENT 


the Summer Term, commencing 


weeks commencing 13th April 
weeks commencing 13th April 
weeks commencing 18th May 
weeks commencing 13th April 
weeks commencing 13th April 
weeks commencing 27th April 
week commencing 18th May 
weck commencing Ist June 
weeks commencing 8th June 
weeks commencing 13th April 
weeks commencing 4th May 
weeks commencing 25th May 


aWNNHK HK WwWNUUO 


ebiTTEEUUITtE 


During the term the Department will have the services, as a visiting 
member of staff, of Dr Jack Stieber, formerly of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University, and presently Associate Director 
for Research and Planning, Michigan State University, who will participate 
fully in instructional and associated activities. 








F.S.S.U. Further particulars: may be obtained Fees for all incl idence, £12 12s. per week. 
the undersigned with whom a ications (15 copies), con- ces for courses, uding resi are Ss. 
taining the names of three referees, should be lodged not Further details from: Professor C. Macrae, CBE, DPhil, Chesters, 
later than —_ ne —. pre, nee se the Gla 
- British I Bearsden, sgow. es 
Resistrar, Unive t ‘Ofee, cpp 0 paliey i bee 
Re SL Cheteents Weeapaper, Entered as Second Class Mail Matter st New York. N.Y... Post . Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept.. Ottawa. Printed in England 
t. Clements Press. Ltd.. London, W.C.2. Published by The Economist Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder London, $.W.1. Postage on this issue: UK 4d.; Overseas 4)d. 
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Ist i in Asia 


OUR PRODUCTS 


RAIL, SHAPE, SHEET PILING, BAR, WIRE ROD, PLATE, HOT & COLD ROLLED SHEET, 
DURZINC SHEET, DURZINC DURPAINT, COLD ROLLED DURPAINT, TIN PLATE, 
ELECTRICAL SHEET, ETC.... 


YAWATA, the oldest established steel manufacturer in Japan with} 
efficient, up-to-date plants provides steel products to every corner of 
the world. YAWATA meets the world’s need for ships, giant tankers, 
heavy machinery of all types and... every manufacturing need, where 


strength, durability and flexibility are absolute requirements. 


Information is available at the Foreign Affairs Department, 


YAWATA IRON & STEEL CO.,LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
CABLE ADDRESS: YAWATASTEEL TOKYO 
TELEPHONE: 20-1141 


EUROPEAN OFFICE: AMERICAN OFFICE: 

Kloster Strasse 22, Room 2009, Seagram Building 

Duesseldorf, WEST GERMANY 375 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y,, U.S. Ae | 
Tel :, 2-2074 Tel: MUrray Hill 8-3327 

CABLE ADDRESS :» YAWATASTEEL DUESSELDORF CABLE ADDRESS: YAWATAISCO NEWYORK 
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